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PART I 


To Love and to be Loved 



CHAPTER 1 


Introduction: The Sage of Love 


“I profess to understand nothing but matters of love.” 
—Socrates in Plato’s Symposium 


Most people recognise two approaches to love: the puritan approach, 
which they associate with religion, Scripture and “spirituality” in general, 
and the permissive approach, often considered materialistic and anti-spir¬ 
itual, even in the eyes of its own exponents. In other words, whether one 
adopts a puritan or permissive approach or lifestyle, the premise remains 
that of a spiritual/material dichotomy, with one’s choice being limited to 
choosing one or the other. 

The harmonious approach to love proposes an alternative to this dichot¬ 
omy, while rejecting both puritanism and permissiveness. Love, accord¬ 
ing to this approach, emanates front the harmony of spirit and matter, 
mind and body. The texts we will see here seek to promote just such 
a relationship between man and woman, which exists simultaneously 
on three planes: the cognitive-intellectual; the spiritual-emotional— 
expressed in the feelings the partners have for one another; and the 
physical—that is the physical contact and union between them. Love’s 
survival depends upon the constant effort to maintain harmony between 
mind, spirit and body. The repudiation of any of these three elements, 
according to the harmonious approach, will thus weaken and even 
destroy the love bond. 
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Nothing undermines the implementation of the harmonious approach 
to love more than reality itself. Crises and failures, expected and unex¬ 
pected difficulties stand in the way of those who strive to perceive love 
in a harmonious fashion. The harmonious approach cannot remain an 
abstract concept, an ideal that exists beyond the realm of reality. The 
entire force of the claim upon which it is based lies in the fact that it 
can be implemented in the real world, that it flows from a harmonious 
reality that can be attained continuously in the life of a couple. Even a 
man and a woman united in love face the task of realising the love they 
share throughout their lives together. The practical realisation of love 
poses the greatest challenge to the harmonious approach, as love often 
remains unfulfilled in the real world. The desire for the kind of union 
that expresses wholeness is frustrated by the desire for immediate, cas¬ 
ual gratification and the desire for conciliation and acceptance, by illness, 
misfortune and ultimately death. 

Rabbi Akiva’s Philosophy of Love is thus dedicated to the thorough 
examination of the challenges we face, as we attempt to realise love. 
Before the harmonious approach to love can be presented, we must first 
understand the obstacles that stand in the way of its practical realisation. 
This is best accomplished by means of individual figures, who may be 
referred to by name and envisaged within a given reality. This does not 
mean, however, that we will venture into the field of historiography. The 
philosophical inquiry into the question of the realisation of love may 
also be accomplished by means of literary characters or historical figures 
as they appear in the literature. Rather than seeking to determine what 
actually happened, I will ask what we can learn from a particular story or 
idea and how it can be explained or interpreted. 

For the purposes of this inquiry, I have chosen to focus not on the 
words and behaviour of ordinary men and women, but on exemplary fig¬ 
ures—sages who know and understand love, and who have developed a 
coherent and systematic philosophy of love. 

Philosophy is the love of wisdom for its own sake, and the philoso¬ 
pher, the “lover of wisdom”, shows love and passion for wisdom in and 
of itself—for the attainment of knowledge as knowledge, with no other 
purpose in mind. The word philosopher ( philosophos) is generally under¬ 
stood to mean “lover of wisdom”, where wisdom is the love object of 
one who pursues a life of study and thirsts for knowledge. A different 
understanding of the term is intimated in the writings of Plato, 1 who 
describes the philosopher not as one who strives to attain wisdom, but 
as one who is already wise, and knows the good. Some have therefore 
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suggested that the platonic philosopher is not in fact one who loves wis¬ 
dom, but one who is wise in love. Socrates, who famously asserted that 
all he knows is that he knows nothing—thereby revealing an awareness 
of the infinity of knowledge and wisdom—also said of himself that he 
professes to understand nothing but matters of love. 2 

In this sense, Rabbi Akiva—whose experiences (as portrayed in 
Rabbinic literature), behaviour, thought and philosophy in relation to 
love are described in this book—is also worthy of the name philosopher, 
as he too was versed in the wisdom of love. 

I have thus chosen to address Rabbi Akiva ben Joseph’s philosophy 
of love, in the light of his life story, the challenges he faced, his relation¬ 
ship with his wife Rachel and, ultimately, his agony and death. The point 
of encounter between Rabbi Akiva’s philosophy of love and the trials he 
faced during the course of his life provides an ideal basis, from a philo¬ 
sophical perspective, for the inquiry I have sought to conduct: a thor¬ 
ough examination of the possibility of realising the harmonious approach 
to love in the obstacle-laden context of human reality. The question of 
the realisation of love pertains to issues such as the deterioration of pas¬ 
sion into simple lust, the ability to contend with suffering and death, and 
so forth. The readings and observations offered in the present volume 
will allow readers to gradually acquire the wisdom of love—not merely 
as an assemblage of theoretical arguments and abstract statements, but as 
an analysis of the internal contradictions and difficulties revealed in the 
context of attempts to realise and implement harmonious love. 

Rabbi Akiva was a theoretician of the wisdom of love, whose theo¬ 
retical knowledge derived from, and was constantly measured against his 
experiences throughout life, and even at the time of his death. According 
to the wisdom of love that he developed, all love is one, although it has 
many manifestations. Its foundation and source is the love between man 
and woman, but the very same love also manifests itself as friendship, love 
of wisdom, love of mankind and love of God. Alongside the ideas of the 
philosophy of love, Rabbi Akiva also worked to establish a corresponding 
behavioural code and course of action within the framework of halakhic 
practice. The sage of love was thus also the “legislator” of love, based on 
the idea that all human ethics may be grounded in the wisdom of love. 

The image of Rabbi Akiva that the Mishnah and Talmud present to 
students and scholars is that of the sage of love par excellence, with far- 
reaching implications regarding the place of the wisdom of love in the 
Jewish canon as a whole. Rabbi Akiva is not simply a Mishnaic sage, but 
one of the greatest among a select few—a “pillar” upon whom and upon 
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whose method the entire edifice of tannaitic literature rests. This is indic¬ 
ative of the centrality, significance and profound influence of love in the 
canonical literature. 

The book comprises two sections. The first is dedicated to Rabbi 
Akiva’s personal biography of love, and the second to his philosophy 
of love. This is, of course, an artificial distinction, as the “biographi¬ 
cal” aspect is also based on Rabbinic, rather than historical sources. The 
personal story that emerges is a product of the ways in which various 
authors, in various circumstances, over the centuries, chose to portray 
the figure of Rabbi Akiva, and the manner in which they wished readers 
and scholars to relate to his personality and authority. Not only is it not 
my contention that a distinction should be made between the man and 
his philosophy but, on the contrary, I believe the legends about Rabbi 
Akiva are no less worthy of study than his philosophical and halakhic 
method. Moreover, to my mind, the personal stories are of a piece with 
his sayings and rulings, and his method in the philosophy of love arises 
from the totality of the literary account. Rabbinic literature evolved and 
was recorded over time, with many generations and centuries separat¬ 
ing its component works and dicta. It is not my intention, in this book, 
to provide a historical or philological analysis of Rabbinic literature. A 
midrashic work may cite a second-century source alongside one dating 
from the sixth century, yet the entire corpus is taught and studied virtu¬ 
ally as a single unit. Our perception of Rabbi Akiva and his teachings 
is determined by the manner in which they appear in Jewish culture— 
influenced, in turn, by the simultaneous presence of the various works in 
the “houses of study” and in public and private libraries for over a 1000 
years, and by the cultural phenomenon termed “Midrash”, which tends 
to disregard historical and philological context. 

The “personal” section comprises three chapters: from Chaps. 2 to 4. 
Chapter 2 introduces and analyses the great love story between Rabbi 
Akiva and Rachel. The story is, as we shall see, more about her than 
about him. He is the beloved, and she is the one who discovers, loves, 
enables and initiates. Precisely for that reason, however, the story of 
Rachel’s love assumes great importance, as the basis for Rabbi Akiva’s 
development as the sage of love. Rachel identifies the great potential 
hidden within the ignorant shepherd and offers to marry him on condi¬ 
tion that he go to the house of study. At the heart of the chapter is an 
extensive, independent discussion of the relationship between intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual growth on the one hand, and marriage and love on the 
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other. His marriage to Rachel and her determination made Rabbi Aldva 
what he was: one of the greatest sages of all time. The third chapter dis¬ 
cusses a number of stories recounted in Rabbinic literature about occa¬ 
sions on which beautiful women sought to seduce Rabbi Aldva, putting 
his love to the test. There is more to these stories than the resolve of a 
great sage and important rabbi, whose failure would have had great pub¬ 
lic and moral ramifications. These temptations challenged his ability to 
adhere to the philosophy of love that he had developed and which was a 
cornerstone of his teachings in general. Through these stories of temp¬ 
tation, the rabbis wished to show how easily the commitment to harmo¬ 
nious love between a man and a woman can be undermined by fleeting 
desire and immediate gratification and how resistance to casual tempta¬ 
tion demonstrates the feasibility of harmonious love. The fourth chapter 
relates to Rabbi Aldva’s death and the way in which he transformed his 
execution by the Romans into a further, final lesson, in his philosophy 
of love. Although his executioners held his body and cruelly and slowly 
carried out his sentence, he managed, without violent resistance of any 
kind, to detach himself from them, as he fully observed the command¬ 
ment to love God. Rabbi Akiva’s death, like the deaths of the 10 Martyrs 
in general, raises questions of theodicy, and of the place of belief in life 
after death—juxtaposed with the moral challenges presented within the 
physical world. The emphasis placed on life in this world, as opposed 
to life in the world to come, brings to mind a comparison between 
the meaning of Rabbi Akiva’s death and the meaning of the death of 
Socrates—as reflected in the latter’s conversation with his companions as 
the time approached for him to drink the cup of hemlock, and in the dis¬ 
cussion between Rabbi Aldva and his students during his execution. 

In the five chapters of the second section, I have attempted to present 
Rabbi Akiva’s philosophy of love in as coherent and systematic fashion as 
the scattered midrashic and aggadic sources will allow. The Song of Songs 
lies at the heart of this philosophy, and the fifth chapter of the book— 
first of the second section—is dedicated to Rabbi Akiva’s approach to the 
quintessential love song. Rabbi Aldva is credited with having afforded the 
Song of Songs—the status of which was not assured among the books 
of Scripture—a new interpretation, which made this love song “holy of 
holies”. The sixth chapter relates to the theory and practice of harmo¬ 
nious love, presenting a series of theoretical dicta that offer a guide to 
love relationships and intensify the position of Halakhah regarding their 
realisation. As noted, Rabbi Aldva was not merely a theoretician of love, 
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a formulator of ideas. He was also a legislator, a decisor who developed 
a particular halakhic method—often boldly innovative—with the inten¬ 
tion of encouraging marital harmony. Rabbi Aldva’s great categorical 
principle, “love your fellow as you love yourself”, is discussed in Chap. 
7, where Rabbi Aldva’s approach is compared to that of other sages— 
Ben Azzai, for example, who argued that the principle of equality is even 
greater than the principle of loving one’s fellow. The discussion further 
impresses upon us the coherence of Rabbi Aldva’s philosophy of love— 
focusing on the progression from love of self to love of one’s family and 
friends, love of one’s community, one’s people and all of humanity. 

The wisdom of love is vast, including many positive definitions and 
assertions, as well as recommendations for constructive action. At the 
same time, however, it also recognises the challenges posed by reality, in 
all its complexity. Optimism, an acquired trait to which the eighth chap¬ 
ter is dedicated, serves as a means of dealing with crises, suffering and 
misfortune. Rabbi Aldva’s philosophy offers a unique way of coping with 
the difficulties presented by reality, a profound shift in consciousness that 
allows one not to lose optimism even in the harshest of circumstances. 

The final chapter, entitled “The Orchard of Love” (like the title 
of this volume), addresses Rabbi Akiva’s perception of Pcirdes —the 
“Orchard”. Many great sages have attempted to walk its paths and have 
paid a heavy price in the process, while the sage of love entered and 
emerged safely. I do not presume to suggest that we may walk along¬ 
side him, in the pathways of the Orchard. We will read and reread the 
detailed accounts of his ascent and that of his companions, ascribed 
directly or indirectly to Rabbi Akiva in Hekhcilot Zutarti and parallel 
sources; accounts of their failures and of his success in overcoming the 
obstacles placed in their paths by angels or of their own making. Rabbi 
Akiva himself claimed that the ability to enter and emerge safely from the 
Orchard should not be considered a privilege reserved for a select few, 
but rather a function of moral commitment to which anyone may aspire. 
Perhaps we too may rise to this challenge or, at least, contemplate Rabbi 
Akiva’s entry and emergence as outside observers, in order to learn what¬ 
ever lessons the Orchard narrative may have to teach us, in the context of 
Rabbi Akiva’s philosophy of love. 

The chronology of the Rabbinic legends introduces Akiva ben Joseph 
onto the stage of history with a love story. Rachel’s love transforms the 
potential of Rabbi Akiva’s wisdom and moral perfection (based on his 
philosophy) into reality, making his teachings and those of his students 
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after him hers. The sage of love is the creation of a woman, because it is 
a woman’s love that enabled him to acquire wisdom. 

It is, perhaps, not a coincidence that a man thus transformed by love 
developed a comprehensive system of harmonious love, expressed both 
in theoretical terms and in halakhic praxis. A number of his positions 
and dicta on the subject of love are well known and, when viewed as a 
whole, strongly suggest a coherent method rather than a combination 
of random events. Each of these will be addressed in detail in the fol¬ 
lowing chapters—including related accounts and topics that may be less 
well known. Without anticipating the in-depth discussion and analysis of 
these sources, I would like to offer a few examples, in order to illustrate 
the scope and principal characteristics of Rabbi Akiva’s endeavours: 

Rabbi Akiva deemed the of Song of Songs holier than all of the other 
books of the Bible (“holy of holies”); asserted that the greatest of the 
Torah’s principles is “love your fellow as yourself”; is credited with the 
best-known dicta on the subject of marital harmony (e.g. “If a man and 
a woman are blessed, the Shekhinah [dwells] in their midst”); authored 
a number of legal rulings intended to preserve marital harmony; ruled 
that the absence of harmony in a marriage is sufficient cause for divorce; 
coined the saying, “Beloved is man who was created in the image [of 
God]”; entered the Orchard of love and emerged safely; and transformed 
his execution by torture, at the hands of the Romans, into an opportunity 
to fulfil the commandment to love God: “And you shall love the Lord 
your God ... with all your soul”—even when your soul is taken from you! 

Rabbi Akiva is credited with having “rescued” the Song of Songs from 
suppression and oblivion, 3 thereby giving human culture one of its finest 
and most profound works of love—a perennial source of inspiration for 
poets and artists. He brought love into the inner sanctum and created a 
hierarchy of holiness—with love between man and woman, as depicted 
in the Song of Songs, at its apex. All other levels of holiness flow from this 
holy of holies, draw upon it, and are defined by it and in relation to it. 
His standing as the sage of love is manifest in a series of halakhic rulings, 
such as overturning an earlier prohibition against women wearing make¬ 
up while in a state of menstrual impurity; establishing specific halakhic 
principles pertaining to marriage, on the basis of compatibility and har¬ 
mony between the partners; taking a more lenient approach to divorce 
than any of his contemporaries; obtaining decisive testimony allowing 
a woman to remarry based on evidence provided by a single witness; 
and affirming the validity of a halitzah ceremony (release from levirate 
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marriage) performed in private. He formulated principles for marital 
harmony and declared that individual perfection may only be achieved 
through the union of marriage, which is not merely an interpersonal 
relationship, but a state of harmony characterised by a connection to the 
divine—both reflected and sustained by the presence of the Shekhincih in 
their midst. 

Rabbinic literature does not simply present Rabbi Alova’s halakhic 
and philosophical views as the sage of love, and the story of his love for 
Rachel. It also seeks to convey the message that he was a man of strong 
desires, who possessed the ability to uphold his moral principles. As we 
shall see, one who believes in love as the supreme form of human expres¬ 
sion cannot tolerate its degradation for the sake of immediate and partial 
gratification. Rabbi Akiva’s efforts were not limited to the realm of the 
theoretical and the philosophical, but also entailed engaging with the real 
world, facing and resisting temptation. 

In a debate regarding the underlying principle of all interpersonal 
morality, Rabbi Akiva asserts that the greatest principle in the Torah is 
“love your fellow as yourself”, which is the basis of socialisation. The 
ability to love another is contingent upon the ability to love oneself. 
Self-love may, however, develop either negatively—allowing the ego to 
prevail and burning itself out; or positively—as love of others, exercising 
responsibility towards them, performing act of kindness, and eventually 
developing into love for all human beings created in God’s image. “Love 
your fellow” reinforces “as yourself”, and love of oneself provides a solid 
basis for love of others. Socialisation based on “love your fellow” is thus 
a system of mutually sustaining bonds of love of others and of oneself. 

The sage of love’s optimism stems from love: love of God—no matter 
what He has meted out; and love of one’s fellow man—for whom only 
a positive, comprehensive and honest approach can provide the strength 
and encouragement to cope with difficult circumstances, in the hope 
of a better future. Limited human understanding may view misfortune 
and suffering as an ill, but absolute faith and the certainty that God acts 
only for the good instils and reaffirms the idea that suffering is, in fact, 
an expression of divine benevolence. “Beloved is suffering”: suffering 
affords the righteous an opportunity to atone for some of the sins they 
have, nevertheless, committed in this world. It is an expression of God’s 
love for the righteous, who accept it with love. 

He who first appeared on the stage of history in a love story; who 
rescued the quintessential love song, Song of Songs , and established its 
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standing in the inner sanctum; who developed an entire philosophy— 
and practice—of marital harmony, was stringent in love and lenient in 
divorce, and resolute in giving love the chance to begin anew; who saw 
love between man and woman as sacred perfection of body, mind and 
spirit, and utterly rejected the degradation of love; who withstood temp¬ 
tation and did not give into desires that demanded only immediate and 
partial gratification; who asserted that “love your fellow as yourself” is 
the great principle from which all morality derives; who was known for 
his love and devotion to his students, was “champion of the poor” and 
engaged in charity and acts of kindness; who preached love for all who 
were created in God’s image; who lovingly accepted all of the misfor¬ 
tunes that befell him, and coined the expression “beloved is suffering”; 
who with every fibre of his being perfectly fulfilled the commandment to 
love God, loving Him with all his heart, with all his might and with all 
his soul, even when it was taken from him—an expression of love to the 
last breath; such a man, Rabbi Akiva ben Joseph, is worthy of the designa¬ 
tion “sage of love”. 

Notes 

1. Plato, Republic , end of book 5 and beginning of book 6. 

2. See the comparison between Socrates and Rabbi Akiva in Chapter 4. 

3. The “rescue” of Song of Songs is associated with Rabbi Akiva, although 
some scholars affirm that the canonical status of Song of Songs was deter¬ 
mined by the Sanhedrin, and not necessarily by Rabbi Akiva (see Chapter 5: 
Song of Songs). 


CHAPTER 2 


From Her Love 


The wisdom of the sage of love is reflected in his knowledge of true real¬ 
ity; in his understanding of love in all its manifestations and with all the 
difficulties it entails; in his grasp of the “forms” (in the Platonic sense); 
in his experiences in the mutable world of everyday existence; and in his 
tireless efforts to behave in a perfectly moral fashion in his personal and 
public life. Some have therefore understood the Platonic interpretation 
of philosophy as the “wisdom of love” and the philosopher as the sage 
of love. Although the designation might not apply to each and every 
thinker or philosopher, it would certainly apply to someone whose teach¬ 
ings and life experience centre around the theory and practice of love. 
Such a sage was Rabbi Akiva 1 —who was discovered by virtue of a wom¬ 
an’s love, whose thought and halakhic rulings engaged with the philoso¬ 
phy of love in all its manifestations, who “rescued” the Song of Songs 
from suppression, who established “love your fellow as yourself” as the 
greatest principle in the Torah, and who departed the world in a supreme 
expression of love of God, with all his soul—even when that was taken 
from him. 

Rabbi Akiva ben Joseph was one of the greatest sages of the mishnaic 
period, if not the greatest. 2 His legendary figure, leadership, halakhic 
method and thought occupy a central place throughout the tannaitic 
and amoraic literature: in the Mishnah and the Talmuds, in halakhic 
and aggadic Midrash, as well as the later Midrashim, redacted over a 
period of centuries. “When Jose ben Yoezer of Zeredah and Jospeh ben 
Yohanan of Jerusalem died, the ashkolot [in the sense of “ish she-hakol 
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bo ”—one in whom all can be found—i.e. the perfect sage] ceased from 
the world ... and none appeared until Rabbi Akiva” (JT, Sotah 9, 10). 
The figure of Rabbi Akiva, as portrayed in Rabbinic literature, is that 
of the perfect sage: accomplished in theory and in deed, in Halakhah 
and Aggadah, in peshat , derash , remez and sod (the four levels of exegeti- 
cal interpretation, represented by the acronym PARDeS —Orchard) but, 
above all, in moral conduct that stands the test of everyday life, in all its 
minutiae. This is the paradigm of the perfect sage, 3 and it is clearly the 
way in which Rabbi Akiva is perceived in the following baraita , cited in 
the Talmud 4 : 

Four entered the Orchard, and they were: Ben Azzai, Ben Zoma, 
Aher and Rabbi Akiva ... Ben Azzai glimpsed and died ... Ben Zoma 
glimpsed and was harmed ... Aher slashed among the plants, Rabbi 
Akiva entered and emerged safely. 

This is subsequently reiterated in the Talmud as: “Rabbi Akiva ascended 
and descended in safety”. He thus emerged from the Orchard as he had 
entered it: the perfect sage. 


Discovery by Virtue of Love 

The extraordinary figure of Rabbi Akiva first appears in a love story. The 
legends that describe his early years do not attribute any inherent great¬ 
ness or unusual qualities to him. The initiative and impetus behind all 
that transpired came from Rachel, 5 daughter of the wealthy man for 
whom the ignorant and unschooled Akiva worked as a shepherd. Any 
attempt to understand the figure of the sage of love should thus begin 
with Rachel’s love. Rachel was the “midwife” who helped Rabbi Akiva 
to bring his knowledge into the world. In this sense, Rachel served as 
Rabbi Akiva’s Socrates, the pioneer who stimulated and encouraged her 
interlocutor to follow the path she had laid out—the path of Torah and 
wisdom. The Socratic process, from Rachel’s perspective, was a complete 
act of love, including courtship, attraction, passion, consummation—and 
the fruit of their love: the birth of knowledge and wisdom. 

The extent to which love—in this case of a woman for a man—can 
serve as a creative and driving force can be learned from the love of 
Rachel, the daughter of a wealthy man, for her father’s shepherd. Her 
loving eyes did not see the difference between her station and that 
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of the simple shepherd. Her loving heart did not consider his ignorance 
an obstacle to a relationship between them. Her feelings discovered the 
great potential that lay within him. Her love was the impelling force that 
raised him from the lowest of stations to that of the greatest of the tan- 
naim. Her love not only enabled him to become a great scholar and a 
venerated teacher, but also inspired and set him on his path as the sage of 
love. 

Rabbi Akiva was the shepherd of Ben Kalba Savua. His [Ben Kalba 
Savua’s] daughter saw that he [Akiva] was modest and excellent. She said 
to him: “If I become betrothed to you, will you go to the house of study?” 

He replied: “Yes.” She became betrothed to him in secret, and sent him 
off. Her father heard, cast her out of his house and disinherited her. 

(BT, Ketubot , 62b) 

The author of this legend saw Ben Kalba Savua’s daughter, although 
not mentioned here by name, as the true protagonist. It is she who 
noticed Akiva—although we may assume that he, too, had seen her 
and was not indifferent to the presence of his master’s daughter. This 
fact is not reported, however, as it would have been entirely irrelevant 
had she not seen him and been attracted to the point of proposing her 
betrothal to him. Not only did she see him; she observed him sufficiently 
to draw conclusions regarding his character. The daughter of Ben Kalba 
Savua approaches Akiva and engages him in conversation: “If I become 
betrothed to you, will you go to the house of study?” Akiva’s reply con¬ 
sists of a single word: “Yes”. 

The description of the act of betrothal in this account is extremely 
unusual. Betrothal ( kiddushin ), as it appears in the talmudic and halakhic 
literature, involves action on the part of the man, with the woman 
merely consenting to be his wife. In the language of the Mishnah, “a 
man bethroths”, while “a woman is acquired”, betrothed to him. At 
traditional Jewish weddings today, the man recites the phrase: “You 
are hereby betrothed to me with this ring, in accordance with the law 
of Moses and Israel”. The woman, if she agrees to be betrothed to 
him, merely accepts the ring, without saying a word. The written com¬ 
mitment ( ketubah ) given to the woman by the man reads, in Aramaic, 
“And this woman consented and became his wife”—consent that does 
not take the form of a public statement. In the above legend, however, 
no active role is assigned to Akiva—although it is self-evident that it is 
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he who performs the act of betrothal, by giving her something of mini¬ 
mal value. Furthermore, the text does not say that he betrothed her, but 
that she became betrothed ( nitkadsha ) to him 6 and that she was the one 
who sent him off after their betrothal: “She became betrothed to him in 
secret, and sent him off”. 

In the talmudic legend, it is Rachel, the high-born daughter of a 
wealthy man, who initiates contact with Aldva ben Joseph, a common 
shepherd—a descendant of converts, according to tradition—who was 
also a complete ignoramus who had “never studied at all”. Nevertheless, 
he attracts her attention. She recognises the potential within his per¬ 
sonality, sees that he is “modest and excellent” and proposes that she 
become betrothed to him—but stipulates a condition: that he go to the 
house of study. 

“She became betrothed to him in secret, and sent him off”. They 
parted after their betrothal, in the hope that he would learn to read and 
write and study a little Torah that she might than then present him to 
her father and they could marry. Betrothal—called kiddushin or erusin — 
was generally conducted in the house of the bride’s father and effected 
a change in the woman’s personal status, from single to married. The 
betrothed woman would remain in her father’s house after the betrothal, 
and when the groom would finish building (or otherwise preparing) a 
home for them, he would bring her to it, the wedding feast would then 
take place and the couple would begin their lives together. The betrothal 
of Aldva and Rachel was, of course, not conducted in her father’s house. 
Rachel thus became betrothed to Aldva in secret, probably in the pres¬ 
ence of no one but the necessary witnesses. She thus created a mutual 
commitment between them, sent him off in the hope that he would 
study—on the assumption that once he had studied a little, he would be 
acceptable to her father—and returned home. Later, in the same source, 
we discover how right she was in her assumption. According to the 
text, many years later, after Rabbi Aldva had completed his long course 
of study and had acquired twenty-four thousand students, his father-in- 
law came to consult with him regarding the vow he had made to disin¬ 
herit his daughter. It never occurred to Ben Kalba Savua that the great 
rabbi whom he had gone to consult on a matter of religious law was, in 
fact, his son-in-law: “When her father heard that a great man had come 
to town, he said: “I will go to him. Perhaps he will release [me from] 
my vow”. When he came to him, [Rabbi Aldva] said to him: “Had you 
known that her husband would become a great man, would you still 
have disinherited her?” He said to him: “[Not if he had studied] even 
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a single chapter, even a single law". He said to him: “I am he”. He [Ben 
Kalba Savua] fell on his face and kissed his feet, and gave him half of his 
fortune” (BT, Ketubot , 63a). 

Rachel’s plan had been that, after their betrothal, Akiva would go to 
the house of study, learn a litde (“even a single chapter, a single law”), 
thereby becoming acceptable to her father after the fact and enabling them 
to marry. Before he had a chance to study, however, her father discovered 
that she had secretly betrothed herself to an ignoramus, threw her out of 
his house and vowed tiiat he would not help her or support her in any way. 
Rachel was thus left with no choice and married Akiva anyway, although he 
had not yet fulfilled his part of the agreement—to go to the house of study 
to learn Torah. 7 The couple was condemned to a life of poverty, without a 
roof over their heads. Only in the winter did they find shelter in a barn: 

In the winter they would sleep in a barn, and [Akiva] would pick straw 
out of her hair. He said to her: Were it in my power, I would give you a 
‘Jerusalem of gold’ [diadem]. Elijah appeared to them as a man, and called 
from the threshold: “Give me a little straw, for my wife has given birth, 
and I have nothing on which to lay her down.” Rabbi Akiva said to his 
wife: “Behold this man does not even have straw.” She said to him: “Go, 
sit in the house of study.” (BT, Nedarim 50a) 

Akiva is not deterred by poverty and exhibits romantic, optimistic behav¬ 
iour, as well as a sense of moral responsibility. The relationship between 
Akiva and Rachel is that of a pair of lovers, and their romance is not 
dulled by the poverty in which they live. How moving the description 
of the loving man picking bits of straw out of his wife’s hair and whis¬ 
pering in her ear: “Were it in my power, I would give you a ‘Jerusalem 
of gold’ [diadem]”. Rachel, however, is not impressed by words of love, 
but rather by a seemingly trivial incident, which, once again, offers her 
a glimpse of her husband’s unique personality, his modesty and his 
greatness. Poverty does not drive Akiva to despair or distort his princi¬ 
ples and moral outlook. Not only does he refuse to allow hardship to 
spoil romance; he is also quick to share what little he has with someone 
poorer than liimself. This incident provides Rachel with the opportunity 
to guide him towards her goal, and she answers her husband in a manner 
that seems entirely beside the point, but wliich is, as far as she is con¬ 
cerned, the only point. This man she loves for his superior qualities must 
go to the house of study: “She said to him: ‘Go to the house of study!’” 
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He went and sat in the house of study for twelve years. When he returned, 
twelve-thousand students came with him. He [over] heard an old man 
say to her: “How long will you persist in your living widowhood?” She 
replied: “Were he to listen to me, he would sit for another twelve years.” 

He [Rabbi Akiva] said: “In that case, I have [her] permission.” He 
returned and sat for another twelve years in the house of study. (BT, 
Ketubot , 62b-63a) 

According to the talmudic account, Rachel lived for more than two dec¬ 
ades alone and poor, a “living widow”, but steadfast in the desire that 
her husband study Torah. Most readers perceive this lengthy separation 
as something that severely undermined their relationship, dismissing the 
emphasis place by the author on the fact that she herself had initiated the 
separation, lovingly and willingly. Rachel’s love for Rabbi Akiva brings 
her to love the wisdom and the Torah study to which he had dedicated 
his life at her behest. He returns to her after having fulfilled his love 
pledge to study and acquire wisdom—not merely going to the house of 
study, but becoming a great sage and teacher of thousands. In so doing, 
he justified the expectations Rachel had harboured from the moment she 
first laid eyes on him, recognising his immense potential. 

Before addressing the specific case of Akiva and Rachel’s separation 
and subsequent relationship, it is worth examining the broader context 
of discussions and tales of other sages who left their wives for the pur¬ 
pose of going “to a place of Torah”. For the most part, the following 
discussion does not relate specifically to the protagonists of this chapter 
or to Rabbi Akiva’s philosophy of love, although Rabbi Akiva is cited 
here and there and, in one case, a source text refers explicitly to the 
example of the separation between Rachel and Rabbi Akiva. As their rela¬ 
tionship and Rabbi Akiva’s philosophy of love did not exist in a vacuum, 
this apparent digression in fact provides the basis for a deeper and clearer 
understanding of the subjects addressed in this book. 


Marriage and Intellectual Development: 

Help or Hindrance 

There is a deep-seated belief that human spiritual growth also entails a 
corresponding detachment from the material world. Most people thus 
expect those following a spiritual path to renounce corporeality, seeking 
only to satisfy their basic physical needs—reduced, at the highest levels of 
spiritual enlightenment, to the bare minimum necessary for physical and 
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hence spiritual survival. One of the needs that may be renounced with¬ 
out jeopardising physical existence is sexuality. 

Those who have attained spiritual heights and enlightenment, the 
truly righteous, tend to be viewed by society (and often by themselves) 
as extraneous, set apart, and thus unconstrained by the rules of sociali¬ 
sation. They are free to study, meditate, pray, pursue wisdom or the 
divine—or all of the above. 

Couple relationships are considered to be at odds with spiritual and 
intellectual development or, at the very least, to pose a problem—in and 
of themselves, for those seeking to eliminate physical needs not strictly 
necessary for existence, and in terms of the socialisation from which such 
individuals have been subtracted, due to their separate nature. At best, 
one who manages to conduct a marital as well as a spiritual life is cred¬ 
ited with having accomplished both. In the popular imagination, marital 
life and spirituality cannot coexist on the same plane. 

Any discussion of marriage and intellectual and spiritual develop¬ 
ment in Jewish sources must necessarily be conducted on the basis of the 
ingrained dichotomy described here. I will explore the various positions 
regarding partial or complete abstinence, as well as the question of the 
legitimacy or necessity of abstinence for those who have attained a high 
spiritual level . 8 Finally, I will seek to determine whether the relationship 
between Rachel and Rabbi Akiva coincides with any of the approaches to 
abstinence found in talmudic and midrashic sources. 

The Rabbis considered harmonious marriage, including a physi¬ 
cal relationship—a crucial part of marital harmony—a prerequisite for 
human spiritual fulfilment. Is this the case at all spiritual levels? Are there 
no circumstances in which abstinence, if only limited, is required? There 
is no one answer to these questions in Rabbinic literature—and certainly 
no clear, consistent position of the kind found in some of the mediaeval 
texts . 9 To some extent, this issue underlies the debate regarding Torah 
study and marriage, and which of the two takes precedence: 

The Rabbis taught: [In the matter of] Torah study and marriage, one 
should first study Torah and then take a wife, and if one cannot be without 
a wife, he should first marry and then study Torah. Rabbi Judah said in the 
name of Shmuel: “One should first marry and then study Torah.” Rabbi 
Yohanan said: “How can one engage in Torah with a millstone around his 
neck?” There is no dispute. The one refers to us, and the other to them. 

(BT, Kidushin 29b) 
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The baraita 10 raises the question of (temporary) abstinence by juxtapos¬ 
ing Torah study and marriage in a situation where there is some con¬ 
flict between them. They all agree that a man is obligated to marry. The 
question is merely whether he should postpone marriage in order to 
study Torah first. The tannaitic source does not resolve the question of 
Torah study and intellectual development versus marriage, making the 
answer a matter of individual disposition. Serious study and the mastery 
of all areas of Torah knowledge demand great dedication, which could 
be affected by the need to devote time to a wife and, later, to a growing 
family. Moreover, just as the Rabbis urge one to build a home and secure 
a livelihood before marrying, mastery of the Torah is also important 
in order to provide a solid foundation for the family’s spiritual life. If, 
however, one is distracted by sexual desire—“if one cannot be without a 
wife”—then he should first marry and only then set aside time for Torah 
study. Thus, according to the tannaim of the Tosefta and the source cited 
in the Gemara, the question is one of personal nature, disposition and 
behaviour. This gives rise to further discussion of the tannaitic source, 
among the amoraim. The Gemara concludes that there is no real dispute 
between the amoraim and that the difference between them reflects dif¬ 
ferent customs: “The one refers to us, and the other to them”—that is, 
this is our custom and that is theirs. In other words, the assertions of the 
amoraim—Rabbi Judah in the name of Shmuel, and Rabbi Yohanan— 
refer to the different practices of the Jews of the Land of Israel and those 
of Babylonia. Early talmudic commentators 11 differ, however, regard¬ 
ing which opinion should be associated with the Jews of the Land of 
Israel and which with those of Babylonia. Was it the Palestinian custom 
to marry and then study Torah, whereas the Babylonians saw this as an 
obstacle to intellectual growth, or vice versa? 

From the various sources and later commentaries on this debate, we 
may conclude that it was the sages of the Land of Israel who advocated 
early marriage and spiritual and intellectual development within the 
framework of marriage. 12 Explicit talmudic sources relate to the Torah 
study of married scholars as superior: “The fear of the Lord is pure, 
enduring for ever” (Psalms 19:10)—Rabbi Hanina said: “This refers to 
one who studies Torah in purity. Who is that? One who marries and then 
studies Torah” (BT, Toma 72b). The context of Rabbi Hanina’s state¬ 
ment is a discussion of the nature of a true sage (one who is both out¬ 
wardly and inwardly virtuous), and the potential of the Torah to act 
either as an “elixir of death”—to the detriment of one whose approach 
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and behaviour are unworthy; or as an “elixir of life”—to the benefit of 
one whose behaviour is worthy. In other words, Torah study must be 
accompanied by appropriate behaviour, and it is in relation to this that 
Rabbi Hanina proposes the principle of studying Torah “in purity”— 
that is, that one should first marry, and then, untroubled by desire, study 
Torah. Elsewhere, the Talmud compares the Torah offered to God by 
sages everywhere—and not limited to a specific location—to the incense 
and oblations offered to God in the Temple in Jerusalem. This compari¬ 
son implies that Torah study—like the Temple sacrifices—must be per¬ 
formed in a state of purity and that a Torah sage must marry: “When 
sages engage in Torah everywhere, I consider it as if they have burned 
incense and made offerings to My name. ‘And pure oblation’ (Malachi 
1:11)—refers to one who studies Torah in purity: who first marries and 
then studies Torah” (BT, Menahot 110a). 

The prophet Malachi speaks of corruption and contempt for the 
Temple offices, as irreconcilable with God’s greatness among the 
nations and the ubiquitous study of Torah. When the sacrificial rites are 
deficient, Torah study makes up for their loss. Malachi expresses dis¬ 
appointment in the priests (Malachi 1:6, 9): “You priests, who despise 
My name ... I have no pleasure in you, says the Lord of hosts, nor will 
I accept an offering from your hands”. The priests’ perception is lim¬ 
ited, and they do not grasp that unlike the glory of idols, God’s glory 
does not depend upon His worship in the Temple. “For from the rising 
of the sun to its setting, My name is great among the nations; and in 
every place incense and pure oblations are offered to My name; for My 
name is great among the nations, says the Lord of hosts” (ibid. 1:11). 
According to the talmudic interpretation of this verse, it is the Torah 
sages and those who engage in Torah study throughout the world who 
proclaim God’s glory among the nations. As noted, the prophet’s primary 
intention was to rebuke the priests, but the comparison of Torah study 
to the sacrificial cult is not without implications for those who engage in 
Torah study. If the Torah study of the sages is on the same plane as the 
priestly offices, it too must be performed in a state of ritual purity. They 
are thus compelled to marry, in order to ensure their purity in study. 

These Talmudic texts played an important role in the debate with 
Christianity regarding die questions of celibacy and original sin. While the 
Church Fathers considered Jews depraved because they engaged in pro¬ 
creation, die Jews—in turn—believed Christian monastics to be impure, 
because of their failure to marry. Attitudes to marriage would become 
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a prominent feature of Jewish-Christian polemics. One extreme position 
taken against Christian abstinence is based on a reverse argument—contrary 
to the belief that abstaining from corporeality and physical contact witii die 
opposite sex is the path to spiritual ascent and self-purification, it is claimed 
that Christians who have not married and borne children should be consid¬ 
ered impure specifically because of their abstinence. 13 Celibacy is denounced 
on the grounds that it not only fails to confer greater purity, but in fact 
causes those who practise it to fall into a state of impurity, as their sexual 
desires are not satisfied within the framework of marriage and the harmony 
of an enduring relationship. The very same argument used by Christians in 
support of celibacy is thus turned against it. 

The above conclusion that it was, in fact, the sages of the Land of 
Israel who advocated early marriage and spiritual/intellectual develop¬ 
ment within the framework of marriage is consistent with another tal- 
mudic source, in which the sages of Palestine are credited with the view 
that marriage is a prerequisite for spiritual development: “A man who is 
without a wife dwells without joy, without blessing, without good [...]. 
In Palestine they say: Without Torah, without wisdom” (BT, Yevamot 
62b). The Babylonian sages held marriage in high regard and attributed 
great virtues to it, while associating their absence with the sin of bachelor¬ 
hood. The sages of the Land of Israel added Torah study and intellectual 
development—the capacity for wisdom—to the list of virtues contingent 
upon marriage and the support with which a woman provides her hus¬ 
band. We must remember, however, that such assertions are a matter of 
exegetical interpretation and personal outlook, not a description of reality. 
Actual circumstances may have been very different from halakhic require¬ 
ments, or perhaps such statements reflect an attempt to change reality by 
recommending certain types of behaviour. 

Early marriage would often involve temporary separation to allow the 
husband to travel to “a place of Torah”, or to attend the academy of 
one of the famous rabbis. Such absences for the sake of Torah study for 
determined periods of time generally enjoyed the support and consent 
of the wife, who favoured her husband’s intellectual development and 
success. Modern scholarship has determined that early marriage—fol¬ 
lowed by lengthy periods of separation—was in fact more prevalent in 
Babylonia than in Palestine. 14 In my opinion, the difference in practice 
between the two communities was not that marked, and people married 
or married off their children as soon as they could afford to do so finan¬ 
cially. Once married, some left their wives for short or extended periods 
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of time, as people do today for a variety of reasons. They did so in order 
to dedicate themselves to Torah study, or to other matters, such as earn¬ 
ing a livelihood or amassing wealth—less extensively documented in the 
talmudic literature—resulting in prolonged absences. 15 

The Rabbis present us with a fascinating debate regarding self-ful¬ 
filment and intellectual development. To what extent do such things 
contribute to establishing a firm foundation for family life, and to what 
extent is marriage an impediment to intellectual growth? The discussion 
affords equal weight to both sides of the dilemma and is, therefore, of 
practical and universal relevance. 

Although a number of talmudic anecdotes would appear to support 
the scholarly view that it was common practice in Babylonia for men to 
leave their wives for the sake of Torah study, such cases were not wide¬ 
spread, 16 but rather exceptions to the rule. Sages such as Rabbi Ada bar 
Ahavah, who wished to justify absences of this kind under certain condi¬ 
tions, were a minority, as demonstrated by the sources below. Most of 
the Rabbis completely rejected this practice and sharply condemned it: 

Rava said: “There were scholars who relied on the words of Rabbi Ada bar 
Ahavah and acted of their own accord [absenting themselves from their 
homes for the sake of study], as in the case of Rabbi Rahumi, who stud¬ 
ied before Rava in Mahoza. It was his custom to return home every Yom 
Ivippur eve. One day, he was deep in study [and forgot to go home]. His 
wife was expecting him, [thinking]: ‘now he will come, now he will come’. 
[When] he did not come, she became discouraged and shed a tear. He was 
sitting on the roof [at the time], and the roof gave way beneath him and 
he was killed.” (BT, Ketubot 62b) 

Scholars who were absent from their homes for extended periods of 
time without their wives’ consent, sometimes cited custom to justify 
their behaviour, which ran counter to the halalchic norm. Rabbi Ada bar 
Ahavah believed that Torah scholars were permitted to leave their wives 
for a number of years. The Talmud, however, sharply rejects this position 
and presents those who do so as deserving of death. Rava said that schol¬ 
ars who relied on the opinion of Rabbi Ada bar Ahavah “acted of their 
own accord”—that is to say that although it was indeed the halalchic view 
of Rabbi Ada bar Ahavah, it had been rejected within the framework of 
normative Halakhah. Thus, any who chose to act in such a fashion did so 
entirely on their own, as they should not have relied on this opinion. The 
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expression avdei uvda be-nafshayhu (“acted of their own accord”) may 
also be understood “acted [against] their lives”, intimating that those 
who relied on Rabbi Ada bar Ahavah were deserving of death. We thus 
discover that not only did their Torah study not justify their absence, it 
did not even protect them from harm, as witnessed by the terrible pun¬ 
ishment suffered by Rabbi Rahumi, who died because he had made his 
wife unhappy. Although he did not mean to cause her sorrow, he was 
punished for having left her to study Torah, living away from home. 17 

The strong message against leaving home is not limited to a single 
story or a few statements in the Talmud, but appears repeatedly. While 
the story of Rabbi Rahumi concerns a grave violation of married life and 
year-long absences, the Torah scholar in the following account absented 
himself from home only on weekdays, honouring his wife’s conjugal 
rights ( onah ) on Sabbath eves: 

Judah, son of Rabbi Hiyya, son-in-law of Rabbi Yannai would go to the 
house of study, and return to his home every [Sabbath eve] at twilight. 
And when he came, a pillar of fire would appear before him. One day, he 
was deep in study [and forgot to go home]. When Rabbi Yannai failed to 
see that sign, he said to them [to the members of his household]: “Turn 
his couch over [a sign of mourning], for were Judah alive, he would not 
have failed to perform his marital duty.” It was ‘like an error pronounced 
by a ruler’ (Kohelet 10:5) [which then comes to pass], and his [Judah’s] 
soul departed.” (BT, Ketubot 62b) 

This is not the story of an abstinent scholar who left his wife for an 
extended period of time, like Rabbi Rahumi in the previous story. The 
rabbis determined the appropriate frequency of marital relations for 
Torah scholars to be once a week—on the Sabbath eve—and Judah, son 
of Rabbi Hiyya, adhered to this principle, returning front the house of 
study every Sabbath eve at twilight. On Sabbath eve, he was so absorbed 
in his studies that he did not arrive at the usual time. His father-in-law, 
Rabbi Yannai, instructed members of the household to overturn Judah’s 
bed—a sign of mourning—explaining that only death would have pre¬ 
vented him from observing the commandment of onah. Rabbi Yannai’s 
words came to be: Judah was punished and died. 

In this story, the Talmud seeks to condemn those Torah scholars and 
men in general who neglect their wives’ conjugal rights, and the mes¬ 
sage—that there can be no justification for abstinence—is absolutely 
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clear. Rabbi Judah was, after all, a Torah scholar, who on a single occa¬ 
sion became so absorbed in his studies that he “forgot himself”—only 
natural for one engaged in profound study. Rabbi Yannai, however, was 
absolutely convinced of his death, for had he been alive, he would not 
have neglected the obligation of onah. In failing to observe the com¬ 
mandment of physical union with his partner, he became effectively 
dead. The fact that this failure was the result of his devotion to Torah 
study—his intellectual, spiritual calling—does not protect him or safe¬ 
guard the vitality he lost through his abstinence. The very same message 
arises from the early midmshim that stress the tremendous deficiencies 
of bachelorhood, that one who does not have a wife is incomplete and 
his life is not worth living, and from the Talmud’s sharp denunciations 
of sexual abstinence. Such abstinence, even when it is only temporary 
and for the important purpose of Torah study, may lead to death. Apart 
from showing sensitivity to a wife’s feelings, the Rabbis wished to make 
a clear statement: there is no aspect of life—as spiritual or lofty as it may 
be—that can replace or come at the expense of married life. Nothing can 
compensate for the deficiencies of bachelorhood or sexual abstinence. 

There are many talmudic and midrashic (both earlier and later) 
sources that condemn bachelorhood. In this context, it is worth men¬ 
tioning the well-known talmudic story of Ben Azzai, one of the greatest 
of the tannaim and, unusually, a bachelor. Ben Azzai himself denounces, 
in extraordinarily sharp terms, those who eschew marriage: 

It was taught: Rabbi Eliezer says: “One who does not engage in procrea¬ 
tion it is as if he sheds blood, as it is written ‘He who sheds the blood of 
man by man his blood shall be shed’ (Genesis 9:6) followed by ‘and you, 
be fruitful and multiply’ (ibid. 7).” Rabbi Jacob [var. Akiva] 18 says: “It is 
as if he diminishes the image [of God], as it is written ‘for in the image of 
God He made Adam’ (ibid.), followed by ‘and you, be fruitful and multi¬ 
ply’.” Ben Azzai says: “It is as if he sheds blood and diminishes the image, 
as it is written ‘and you, be fruitful and multiply’ [Rashi: it is written after 
both and so it is as if he has failed both things].” They said to Ben Azzai: 
“Some speak well and do well, others do well but do not speak well, and 
you speak well but do not do well! Ben Azzai said to them: What can I do, 
for my soul desires Torah? The world can be perpetuated by others. (BT, 
Tev a mot 63b) 

Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Akiva (or Rabbi Jacob) express sharp con¬ 
demnation of bachelorhood: one calls bachelors “spillers of blood”, 
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i.e. murderers (!), and the other accuses them of “diminishing God’s 
image”—an expression that can be taken to imply heresy. According 
to Rabbi Eliezer, the bachelor’s sin is against the children he never 
had because he failed to marry. It is thus as if he had taken their lives. 
According to Rabbi Akiva, on the other hand, his sin is against God, 
whose presence in the world is established by means of the positive 
actions performed by each and every person created in His image. In 
preventing the birth of potential sanctifiers of God’s name, the bachelor 
diminishes that presence. 

Both approaches harshly condemn bachelorhood. Not satisfied, how¬ 
ever, Ben Azzai goes even further in condemning one who fails to marry, 
by uniting the two approaches and charging the bachelor with murder 
and heresy! Ben Azzai’s words astonish his colleagues, who see their 
bachelor friend’s extreme approach as hypocrisy. It is worth noting that 
the talmudic text does not end with a condemnation of bachelorhood in 
general or of Ben Azzai in particular, but with Ben Azzai’s words of self¬ 
justification: “What can I do, for my soul desires Torah? The world can 
be perpetuated by others”. This conclusion opens the way for an anom¬ 
aly within the normative system: avoidance of marriage on an individual 
basis. Nevertheless, this option is not explicitly stated in the Talmud, 
which condemns bachelorhood in general and Ben Azzai’s behaviour in 
particular. 

The atypicality of Ben Azzai’s bachelorhood, the criticism levelled at 
him by the Rabbis, and the remainder of the talmudic discussion on this 
matter reinforce the view that abstinence must be avoided even at higher 
spiritual levels. 19 The talmudic account (BT, Ketubot 63a) does not leave 
Ben Azzai’s case open, or Ben Azzai himself a bachelor. The extreme 
opponent of bachelorhood eventually married, allowing him to engage 
both in “perpetuating the world” and in studying Torah—the object of 
his “soul’s desire”: “Rabbi Alova’s daughter did the same for Ben Azzai 
[married him and enabled him to continue to devote himself to Torah 
study]—of which people say: “Ewe follows ewe [ rehela —an allusion to 
Rabbi Akiva’s wife Rahel ), as the mother acts so does the daughter”. 
The daughter of Rabbi Akiva (who set out on his course by virtue of her 
mother’s love, and lived apart from her for more than two decades to 
study Torah) married Ben Azzai and enabled him to continue his stud¬ 
ies. Having seen how her mother had supported her father’s dedication 
to Torah study, she followed in her footsteps, marrying Ben Azzai. On 
the one hand, we see another example of the phenomenon of partial 
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abstinence (also rejected by the Rabbis) and, on the other hand, the mes¬ 
sage that bachelorhood is unacceptable even for a Torah sage as devoted 
to study as Ben Azzai. 20 It is unclear from the talmudic text whether the 
marriage was ever consummated and whether Ben Azzai actually lived 
with the daughter of Rachel and Rabbi Aldva. 

Halakhic authorities who discuss these talmudic sources take a some¬ 
what surprising approach, showing understanding for extreme individual 
deviation—like that of Ben Azzai—from the norm, although they do not 
actually advocate it: 

One whose soul, like that of Ben Azzai, constantly desires Torah, is rav¬ 
ished by it, cleaves to it all his days, and does not marry—has not sinned. 
That is on condition that he is not overcome by [sexual] desire. If, how¬ 
ever, he is overcome by [sexual] desire, he must marry, even if he already 
has children. (Maimonides, Hilkhot isbut 16, 3) 21 

Note Maimonides’ use of expressions taken from the vocabulary of love: 
“soul desires” (the expression used by Ben Azzai), “ravished”, “cleaves”. 
In so doing, he stresses the fact that emotions particular to love of a 
woman may—in such exceptional cases—come to focus on the Torah. 22 
Halakha shows understanding for this unusual phenomenon (“he has 
not sinned”). Such behaviour is thus not entirely prohibited, but is by 
no means recommended—not even for such a person. Its permissibil¬ 
ity stems from the concentration of all of the emotional resources that 
might otherwise have been devoted to love of a woman, on Torah study. 
One might say that, in the exceptional case of one whose entire emo¬ 
tional being is focused on Torah study, the rabbis preferred celibacy to 
a situation in which such a person might marry and abandon his wife, 
condemning her to a state of living widowhood. On the other hand, 
those whose desire for Torah study does not fill their entire beings to the 
exclusion of all other inclinations (“if he is overcome by sexual desire”), 
he must marry, even if he has already fulfilled the commandment to 
procreate, since he has thereby demonstrated that his soul can only be 
made whole within the context of marriage. This view is reflected in the 
general obligation to marry even if one has already fulfilled the com¬ 
mandment to “be fruitful and multiply”: “Even if a man has a number 
of children, he may not remain without a wife” 23 —a position affirmed 
by Maimonides and the other mediaeval halakhists. 24 In cases like that 
of Ben Azzai, emphasis is placed on the wholly exceptional nature 
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of the phenomenon, while permitting such individuals to live celibate 
lives, focused entirely on Torah study—on condition that they are not 
“overcome by sexual desire”. 

In rabbinic discourse regarding the relationship between spiritual and 
intellectual development and marriage, there is no place for the argu¬ 
ment that abstinence is a precondition for spiritual enlightenment. The 
focus on relatively minor issues, such as the order in which one should 
marry and study, as well as the conclusions reached by the talmudic sages 
and the mediaeval halakhists, barely leaving room for exceptional indi¬ 
viduals such as Ben Azzai, clearly demonstrates the complete rejection of 
celibacy as a philosophy or an effective path to spirituality. Scholars who, 
nevertheless, advocated celibacy as a way of life, and Jewish sects that 
practised it, were thus at odds with the position taken by the rabbis— 
whose forceful and repeated condemnation of celibacy may, in fact, have 
been meant to counter such manifestations. 

The rabbis sometimes compare Rabbi Aldva to Moses, and his sepa¬ 
ration from his wife Rachel naturally evokes Moses‘ separation from his 
wife Zipporah: 

And Miriam and Aaron spoke against Moses because of the Cushite 
woman whom he had married: for he had married a Cushite woman. And 
they said, “Has the Lord indeed spoken only through Moses? Has he 
not spoken also through us?” ... And the Lord came down in a pillar of 
cloud, and stood at the door of the tent, and called Aaron and Miriam; 
and they both went out. And He said, “Hear now my words: When there 
is a prophet among you, I, the Lord, make myself known to him in a 
vision, and speak to him in a dream. Not so my servant Moses, who is 
trusted in all My house. With him I speak mouth to mouth, manifestly 
and not in riddles; and the likeness of the Lord he beholds. How then 
were you not afraid to speak against My servant Moses?” ... And when the 
cloud departed from over the tent, Miriam was leprous, white as snow.... 
(Numbers 12:1-11) 

According to midrashic interpretation, the prophet Miriam understood 
that her brother Moses had separated from his wife or even divorced her, 
in order to remain celibate. She believed there could be no justification 
for such behaviour, even for the sake of heaven, because prophecy does 
not mandate celibacy. She discusses the matter with Aaron, stressing that 
Moses’ wife is a “Cushite”, i.e. a beautiful woman—both in appearance 
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and in deed, according to commentators—and Moses should have no 
reason to leave her. 25 

“And Miriam and Aaron spoke against Moses.” How did Miriam know 
that Moses abstained from procreation? She saw that Zipporah no longer 
adorned herself with women’s ornaments, and asked her: “Why do you 
no longer adorn yourself with women’s ornaments?” She replied: “Your 
brother pays no heed to such things.” ( Sifre, Beha’cilotkba 12, 1) 

Miriam notices that Moses’ wife Zipporah has been neglecting her 
appearance and has stopped wearing women’s ornaments. She therefore 
deduces that Moses has separated from her, and they are no longer living 
as a couple. This brings to mind the story of Rabbi Akiva’s wife Rachel, 
who went out to greet her husband, after his long years of absence, 
dressed in her old, threadbare clothing, having refused to borrow clothes 
from her neighbours. After they are reunited, he buys her a “city of 
gold” diadem and other ornaments. 

Miriam is troubled by Moses’ separation from Zipporah, discusses 
it with Aaron and is punished for the sin of evil speech (lashon ha-ra). 
Note: she spoke the truth! According to Halakhah, the sin of speak¬ 
ing ill refers to giving a truthful account of someone’s negative actions. 
According to the Midrash, her intentions in speaking to Aaron were 
good. She meant to praise Moses for his devotion but, at the same time, 
“to promote procreation”. Her words to Aaron were certainly not idle 
gossip or intentionally evil speech, but an attempt to promote the obser¬ 
vance of a commandment: to get Moses to return to his wife and resume 
married life. Spiritual development at the level of prophecy is not contin¬ 
gent upon abstinence and, what is more, could not possibly require one 
to abstain from fulfilling a commandment. Miriam therefore expresses 
her surprise: 

And they said: “Has the Lord indeed spoken only through Moses?” Has 
He not also spoken with our forefathers? Yet they did not abstain front 
procreation. Has he not spoken also through us? Yet we have not abstained 
from procreation, (ibid.) 

This is the message in the words of Miriam and Aaron, who were proph¬ 
ets in their own right: even the lofty spiritual level of prophecy does not 
require celibacy. In this context, it is worth citing Rabbi Saadia Gaon 
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on the subject of sexual intercourse: “And were it an obscene thing, God 
would have spared his prophets and messengers, peace be upon them, 
from it; for you see one of them say ‘give me my wife’ (Genesis 29:21) 
without shame, and one say ‘and I went to the prophetess’ (Isaiah 8:3) 
without disguise”. 26 

God’s reply, in the biblical text itself and in its midrashic interpreta¬ 
tion, is unequivocal: Moses‘ prophecy is sui generis—unlike that of any 
other prophet. Uniquely, Moses attained a spiritual level akin to that of 
the angels, enabling him to refrain from fulfilling the commandment of 
marital relations, and justifying his self-imposed celibacy. 

The uniqueness of Moses’ prophecy as justification for his celibacy 
appears in later sources as well, most notably in the Zohar. 

“But as for you, stand here by Me” (Deuteronomy 5:28). Henceforth, 
Moses separated completely from his wife, adhering [to the divine] and 
ascending to another plane—of male and not of female. Fortunate is the 
lot of Moses, a faithful prophet who attained lofty planes that no other 
human being has ever attained. Of which it is written: “one who is good 
before God shall escape from her” (Kohelet 7:26). What is good? That is 
Moses, as it is written: “that he was good” (Exodus 2:2). 27 And since he 
was good, he ascended to another lofty plane. (Zohar III, 261b) 

According to the Zohar , Moses is the only one ever to have attained such 
a lofty plane. He alone is called “good before God”, and thus, he alone 
ascended to the highest of all planes, where the feminine essence has no 
place—hence “[he] shall escape from her”. 28 

Maimonides also associates Moses’ abstinence with his unique level of 
prophecy: 

None of the prophets prophesy at will. Not so Moses, who dons the holy 
spirit and is visited by prophecy whenever he wishes, without focusing his 
mind or preparing for it, as he stands prepared at all times, like the angels, 
and therefore prophesies at any time, as it is written: “Stand still, and I will 
hear what the Lord will command concerning you” (Numbers 9:8). And 
this was promised to him by God, as it is written: “Go say to them, return 
to your tents. But as for you, stand here by me” (Deuteronomy 5:27- 
28)—teaching us that when prophecy departs front all of the prophets, 
they return to their tents, that is to their physical needs, like the rest of the 
people, and therefore do not separate themselves from their wives. Moses, 
however, did not return to his former tent, and therefore separated himself 
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from women forever, and from all similar things. And his mind became 
bound to the Eternal Rock, and the majesty [of God] never departed from 
him, and the skin of his face shone, and he became holy as the angels.” 
(Maimonides, Hilkhot yesodei ha-Torah 7, 6) 

This passage, by Maimonides, appears to reflect the ideas of the Muslim 
philosopher Ibn Rushd (Averroes) 29 of Cordoba on the subject of union 
with the Active Intellect. According to Ibn Rushd, the highest level of 
human perfection requires an intellectual union, unhindered by physical 
needs. Scholars have questioned such unequivocal Averroan influence, 
however, suggesting that Maimonides’ position may derive from the 
Neoplatonic elements in his thought, particularly in the matter of intel¬ 
lectual perfection. 30 In any event, Maimonides seems to maintain that it 
is prophecy itself that requires abstinence and separation from corporeal¬ 
ity. While other prophets may return to their “tents” once prophecy has 
departed from them, Moses may not, as prophecy never leaves him. Or 
perhaps abstinence is a consequence rather than a requirement of proph¬ 
ecy: when one is filled with the prophetic spirit, there is no room for 
anything else. According to this interpretation, God’s reply to Miriam 
and Aaron is that Moses is not to “blame” for his abstinence. When 
God says “Not so my servant Moses, who is trusted in all My house. 
With him I speak mouth to mouth, manifestly and not in riddles”, it as 
if He is saying: in giving him My prophecy, in speaking to him directly 
and revealing Myself to him, it is I who prevents him from engaging in 
procreation. 

Another passage in the Zohar offers further justification for Moses’ 
abstinence—beyond his uniquely exalted level of prophecy: 

It is said of you [Moses] “but as for you, stand here by me” 
(Deuteronomy 5:27): All of Israel may return to their tents [i.e. to their 
wives, after having abstained from sexual relations for three days prior to 
the revelation at Mount Sinai], but you may not, until the final redemp¬ 
tion. And who caused this? The mixed multitude [who caused Israel to 
worship the golden calf], on account of whom “he cast the tablets out of 
his hands” (Exodus 32:19). {Zohar, Ra’aya tnebemna, III, 279a) 

The “mixed multitude” 31 caused the first tablets to be broken, and it was 
up to Moses to redress the situation, i.e. to maintain the same height¬ 
ened spiritual/prophetic state in which he had originally ascended 
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Mount Sinai—in order to fashion a second pair of tablets, and ensure 
the people’s redemption and entry into the Land of Israel. That Moses 
was held personally responsible is explained by the fact it was Moses who 
decided, of his own accord, to convert the “mixed multitude”—a group 
of Egyptians, including Pharaoh’s soothsayers and wise men, who were 
awestruck by the miracles they had witnessed during the plagues—and 
allow them to join the departing Israelites. Rashi offers the following 
explanation of God’s words to Moses in the verse “And the Lord said 
to Moses: Go down; for your people whom you brought up out of the 
land of Egypt have corrupted themselves’” (Exodus 32:7): “It does not 
say ‘the people have corrupted’, but ‘your people’—the mixed multitude 
whom you received of your own accord and converted without asking 
Me, saying ‘It is good that converts should adhere to the Shekhinah’. 
Now they have corrupted themselves and others”. In other words, 
Moses is required to repair the damage that he himself had caused. 32 

According to the midrash quoted in the Zohar and in parallel sources, 
Moses’ sexual abstinence was not due to his unique level of prophecy, 
but the result of the sin of the golden calf—caused by the “mixed mul¬ 
titude” that had left Egypt together with the Israelites. Moses 1 task was 
to remain in a constant state of prophetic inspiration, as a form of res¬ 
titution ( tikkun ), lest the sin of the golden calf recurs, and that is why 
he was prevented from returning to his tent and his wife, like everyone 
else. The idea of abstinence as restitution contrasts, however, with other 
positions taken by the rabbis, discussed here in various contexts, whereby 
observance of the commandment of onah (marital relations) is, in fact, 
considered an act of restitution/perfection, while abstinence and celibacy 
are strictly forbidden. As both views are cited in rabbinic literature, both 
are worthy of consideration. 

In any event, the very fact that the various midrashim devote so much 
effort to justifying Moses’ abstinence speaks for itself, as does the multi¬ 
plicity of explanations offered—reflecting a clear objection to abstinence 
in general, even for those on the highest spiritual plane. 

We could leave it at that and say that the phenomenon of Moses and 
his prophecy are the exceptions that prove the rule: with the unique 
exception of Moses, human perfection can only be attained through the 
union of male and female; prophecy, the highest level of human develop¬ 
ment, is also attained through union, not separation. This is undoubt¬ 
edly the prevailing, albeit not unequivocal view in rabbinical literature, 
as a number of midrashim leave room for the possible justification 
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of abstinence in general, and among prophets in particular. 33 In Genesis 
Rabbcih , for example, we find the following: 

And God spoke to Noah, and to his sons with him, saying: ‘And behold, 

I establish my covenant...’ (Genesis 9:8). Rabbi Judah and Rabbi 
Nehemiah; Rabbi Judah says: “Because he violated the commandment, 
he was humiliated. Rabbi Nehemiah said: he went beyond the command¬ 
ment and acted in holiness. Therefore, he and his sons were favoured with 
[direct divine] speech, [as it is written], ‘And God spoke to Noah, and to 
his sons’. 34 

According to Rabbi Judah, it was Noah’s abstinence from conjugal rela¬ 
tions that brought about his downfall and humiliation, while Rabbi 
Nehemiah seems to imply that Noah’s abstinence was, in fact, a virtue. 
The sources pertaining to Moses, however, do not present both views, 
but simply reject sexual abstinence. What is more, they appear to preclude 
a hermeneutical compromise based on the unique character of Moses’ 
prophecy, suggesting rather, that even such exceptional circumstances fail 
to justify complete sexual abstinence. The very fact that Miriam’s words 
are deemed “evil speech” (lashon ha- m —the halakhic definition of which 
is, as noted, the true account of a negative action) rather than “slander” 
( dibah) would seem to indicate something negative in Moses’ behaviour, 
for if not, what was the subject of Miriam’s evil speech? 

Although the midrash cited above ( Sifre, Be-ha’alotkha) claims that 
God commanded Moses to abstain from sexual relations, another mid- 
rash portrays Moses’ abstinence not as a divine commandment, but as 
something he did of his own accord: 

Moses did three things of his own accord and God agreed with him: He 
added a further day [of abstinence prior to receiving the Torah], abstained 
from conjugal relations and broke the tablets. (BT, Shabbat 87a) 

According to this source, even Moses—despite his unique and lofty 
level of prophecy—was not initially commanded by God to abstain from 
sexual relations. Only when Moses decides to separate himself front his 
wife on his own initiative does God “agree with him”. The mediaeval tal- 
mudic commentators stress that had he not abstained of his own accord, 
such abstinence would not have met with God’s approval, since “a man 
is led along the path he chooses”. 35 
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Later versions of the story present a somewhat more complex picture. 
The story in Avot de-Rabbi Natan 36 differs from the legend recounted 
in the tractate of Shabbat (87a), which simply conveys the message that 
Moses took the initiative in abstaining from sexual relations and in other 
matters, and God agreed with him. The authors of the later source, on 
the other hand, sought to reconcile the story with the halakhic norms 
of their time. First, the radical wording “and God agreed with him” is 
replaced with something softer, more in keeping with halakhic discourse: 
“and his opinion coincided with that of God”. In other words, Moses 
examined the three issues closely and drew practical conclusions from 
them—based not on explicit scriptural references, but on logical infer¬ 
ence (using the “a fortiori” method)—which turned out to coincide with 
God’s will. Some, however, deemed even this softened version unaccep¬ 
table, and the text in Avot de-Rabbi Natan cites a number of scholars 
who argue that Moses’ decision to abstain from sexual relations was not 
his own, but a direct commandment from God—a view they believe is 
supported by scripture. These scholars do not seek to mitigate the tal- 
mudic legend, but rather reject it outright. Rabbi Judah ben Beteira’s 
interpretation is entirely in keeping with the plain meaning of the bibli¬ 
cal text in Numbers 12. He interprets God’s detailed reply to Aaron and 
Miriam as affirming that He had explicitly commanded Moses to sepa¬ 
rate from his wife. A further, unattributed view cites other scriptural evi¬ 
dence that Moses had been specifically commanded to remain celibate. 
The passage’s final words, “and his opinion coincided with that of God”, 
are thus superfluous. 

Another version of Avot de-Rabbi Natan attempts to keep the leg¬ 
end within the framework of halakhic discourse. 37 This text presents yet 
another version of the story, in which the focus is not the independence 
of Moses’ initiative, but rather the protective “fence” he placed around 
the commandment that the Israelites abstain from sexual relations for 
two days—adding a third day. This corresponds to the passage from 
the tractate Shabbat (87a) cited above: “Moses did three things of his 
own accord...”. Such “fences” are perfectly legitimate in rabbinic tra¬ 
dition and the responsibility of religious leaders, who are charged with 
the task of “placing a fence around the Torah”. Moreover, in this case, 
there is scriptural evidence that God concurred with Moses in this mat¬ 
ter. Regarding Moses’ own abstinence, he “reasoned” (i.e. inferred a for¬ 
tiori) that he was required, by law, to separate himself from his wife. This 
was, however, a personal law pertaining to Moses alone and stemming 
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from the difference between Moses and all other Israelites: Israel, 

who are not a special instrument ... I who am a special instrument ...”. 
Moses reached the logical conclusion—due to the difference between 
himself and all the others—that he must separate from his wife. This con¬ 
clusion is entirely in keeping with halakhic norms, i.e. with the discourse 
to which the authors of Avot de-Rabbi Natan were committed and the 
framework within which they operated. 

The rabbinic interpretations we have seen place very little stock in the 
connection between sexual abstinence and spirituality—viewed, at most 
(and according to some, not at all), as an expression of the unique nature 
of the greatest of the prophets. The ideal of conjugality, love and har¬ 
mony between man and wife, remains unshaken, even at the highest level 
of prophecy ever attained by man—that of Moses. Almost ignoring the 
spirit of the biblical text, the rabbis are guardedly critical of Moses or, at 
the very least, do not present his abstinence as an ideal or unequivocal 
expression of spiritual perfection. 

So too, Rabbi Akiva’s separation from Rachel should not be inter¬ 
preted as a necessary condition for his spiritual development. From the 
very first, Rachel made her betrothal to him contingent upon his going 
to the house of study. Akiva doubted his own ability, but Rachel believed 
in the ignorant shepherd’s potential to become an accomplished scholar, 
even at his advanced age—on condition that he learn directly from Rabbi 
Joshua ben Hananiah and Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrcanus. Rachel did not 
relent until she had sent him off to the house of study and until he had 
become, as she believed he would, a great scholar and renowned teacher. 


“What Is Mine and Yours Is Hers!” 

In many cultures, love of wisdom and love for a woman are perceived as 
conflicting or even wholly incompatible with one another, and the fact 
that Rabbi Akiva left his wife in order to go to the house of study exem¬ 
plifies this conflict. Rachel herself, however, relieved the tension between 
the two, combining them into a single love. In complying with her wish 
that he devote all of his physical and emotional resources to study, Akiva 
demonstrated his commitment to their love. 

One who had begun his married life without a home, picking straw 
out of his beloved’s hair, went on to become the greatest of sages, 
respected by all, and a very wealthy man. He never forgot his years 
of poverty and the things he whispered lovingly to his young wife 
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in a barn on a winter’s night. He considered them a kind of vow 38 —one 
he intended to keep as soon as he had the means to do so: 

His [Rabbi Akiva’s] wife would go out in a long-sleeved tunic ( kardutin) 
and a ‘city of gold’ [diadem]. His students said to him: “Rabbi, you have 
shamed us by what you have done for her.” Rabbi Akiva said to them: 
“She has suffered a great deal with me in the Torah.” (Avot de-Rabbi 
Natan 6) 

Great is the power of love at the beginning of the relationship, as the cou¬ 
ple faces the initial difficulties of life together—especially when love itself 
is the cause of those difficulties. Through love, they manage to overcome 
all obstacles and adversities. A drastic transition from poverty to extreme 
wealth poses no less of a challenge, however, and Rabbi Akiva does not 
forget the romantic promises he made in those difficult times in the barn. 
Decades later, he buys his wife the jewels and gifts he promised her then, 
reaffirming his love for her, courting her and expressing his gratitude. 
Rabbi Akiva is now the admired teacher of thousands, the most revered 
and esteemed sage of his generation, 39 and no longer the simple shepherd 
he was when he married. Although no longer poor—if only because his 
father-in-law has given him half of his vast fortune—his students think it 
unbecoming of their elderly rabbi to behave in such a frivolous manner, 
giving his wife lavish gifts. They, who were so proud of their teacher, are 
now ashamed of him and do not hesitate to criticise him. The relationship 
between rabbi and students, as it appears in this story, is noteworthy. The 
students have no qualms about criticising their teacher for extravagant 
or immoral behaviour. A teacher’s decorous and dignified comportment 
also reflects upon his disciples, and their reaction when they believe he has 
behaved inappropriately is: “You have shamed us, Rabbi!” 

What bothered the students, according to some commentators, was 
Rabbi Akiva’s ostentation. This interpretation is supported by a fur¬ 
ther detail recounted at the beginning of the same passage and in other 
sources as well, regarding Rabbi Akiva’s extravagant lifestyle: “He had 
tables of silver and gold and climbed to his bed on golden ladders”. 40 
Other commentators explained the students’ “you have shamed us” to 
mean “you have shamed us before our wives”, as they lacked the means 
to buy such things for them. 41 

The students demanded that Rabbi Akiva, known for his concern 
for his students’ honour, 42 live up to his reputation. 43 Rather than 
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telling them of the promises he had made to his wife 20 years earlier, he 
explains that the honour of the Torah is not cheapened by his actions, 
since his wife is an integral part of the recognition he has won. The sac¬ 
rifices he made for the sake of Torah study were, first and foremost, her 
sacrifices, and the privations she suffered during his long years of study 
far exceeded his own. 

I have portrayed the students’ criticism and Rabbi Aldva’s answer here 
in ethical-ideological terms. In mediaeval and later commentaries, how¬ 
ever, the students’ criticism or “misunderstanding” is given a halakhic 
explanation. 44 The “city of gold” is also known as a “bride’s crown” and 
was a crown or diadem of gold imprinted with the form of the city of 
Jerusalem. Due to “Titus’ War”—which ended in the destruction of the 
Temple—the rabbis decreed that “brides’ crowns” should not be worn. 45 
This was one of a series of decrees enacted by the rabbis to restrict cel¬ 
ebratory practices at a time of persecution and tragedy. The criticism 
voiced by Rabbi Akiva’s students could thus have been of a halakhic 
nature, in the light of the prohibition against “brides’ crowns”—accord¬ 
ing to the interpretation (ultimately rejected) that the ban was against 
wearing such items in general, and applied to all women. Most sources, 
however, stress the fact that the prohibition specifically concerned brides 
at their weddings, while other women were allowed to wear a “city of 
gold”. 46 The students’ criticism might then be explained as follows: The 
purpose of the rabbinic decree was to remind brides and their families, at 
a time of personal joy, of the sorrow caused by the persecution of “Titus’ 
War” and the destruction of the Temple—yet Rabbi Akiva, with the very 
same ornament, sought to bring his wife joy. According to this interpre¬ 
tation, Rabbi Akiva’s pertinent reply is that the rabbi’s decree was indeed 
meant to induce sorrow or detract from the joy of bride and groom, but 
such measures are unnecessary where Rachel is concerned, as she has 
already “suffered a great deal with me in the Torah”. 

Another interpretation dates the rabbinic decree not to the period 
immediately preceding the destruction of the Temple (“Titus’ War”), 
but to a later time. The “city of gold” was thus an ornament imprinted 
with the image of Jerusalem, with which brides would adorn themselves, 
specifically to commemorate the destruction of the Temple 47 —a practice 
subsequently prohibited by the rabbis. According to this interpretation, 
the halakhic criticism levelled at Rabbi Akiva is far more serious, as he is 
accused of having undermined mourning customs adopted in the wake 
of the destruction of the Temple. 48 According to this interpretation, 
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Rabbi Aldva’s reply is no less pertinent or interesting. He rejected his 
students’ opinion, on the grounds that his wife had already suffered 
more than enough, and there was no need to add to her suffering. 

Rabbi Aldva’s gifts to Rachel are the kind of gifts a groom gives to 
his bride. Having studied Torah and become a scholar, he now meets 
the conditions of betrothal that Rachel stipulated when she first saw him, 
allowing them to begin anew, under the conditions she had originally 
envisioned. 

In his explanation to his students, Rabbi Akiva does far more than 
merely repeat the known facts. The suffering “in Torah” that she shared 
with him was not due to the difficulty of separation during the many 
years he spent in the house of study and she lived as a widow in her hus¬ 
band’s lifetime. She did not regret that. On the contrary, as the talmudic 
legends stress, that was her wish: “Were he to listen to me, he would 
sit in the house of study for another twelve years”. 49 The cause of her 
great suffering “in Torah” was the fact that he did not immediately fulfil 
the condition that she, in her love for him, had stipulated prior to their 
marriage: “If I become betrothed to you, will you go to the house of 
study?” He promised her that he would, but failed to keep his promise, 
and Rachel found herself cast out of the home of her wealthy father, and 
married to a poor ignoramus, who loved her very much and promised to 
buy her expensive jewels, but withheld the most precious jewel of all: he 
did not go to the house of study. Akiva must certainly have had a reason 
to break the promise he had given her. He felt that he could not leave 
her alone with a child, in such a state of poverty, without his support. 
From her perspective, however, their economic hardship in no way justi¬ 
fied his remaining with her. The fact that he had not gone to study was a 
source of great distress to her, and having the man she loved by her side 
offered little consolation. She seized upon the appearance of Elijah in the 
form of a poor man whose wife was in labour and lacked even straw to 
lie on. Akiva used the opportunity to comfort her in their poverty and 
distress, pointing out that some are in even greater straits, and Rachel 
replied: “Go to the house of study!” 

This is the great distress that Rabbi Akiva inflicted upon his wife 
Rachel—the fact that he did not go immediately after their betrothal to 
study Torah, and delayed fulfilling the promise he had made by a few 
years. Only when their sons got older and the time came to bring them 
to a teacher that they might learn to read and write did he overcome his 
embarrassment and begin to study together with his son: “He and his 
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son went and sat before the teacher of children. He said to him: “Rabbi, 
teach me Torah”. Rabbi Akiva held the top of the slate and his son 
wrote the alef-bet at the top of the slate and he learned it; alef[ to] tav 
and he learned it; the book of Leviticus and he learned it. He continued 
learning until he had learned the entire Torah” ( Avot de-Rabbi Natan , 
ver. A, ch. 6). 

In the eyes of the many readers of the tales of Rabbi Akiva, the fact 
that he “left” his beloved wife for decades is incompatible with his leg¬ 
endary character as a whole. This element of his biography is hard to rec¬ 
oncile with the title “sage of love” 50 and his many sayings on the subject 
of love. The natural place for lovers is by each other’s side, and Rabbi 
Akiva’s prolonged absence tarnishes the idyllic image. Talmudic legend 
addresses this issue, citing an anonymous sage who wonders how long 
she will continue her living widowhood, 51 while, according to another 
version of the story, 52 her husband’s absence results in her harassment 
by a wicked man who does not desist even when Rabbi Akiva returns 
at the head of a multitude of students. This is the source of the mis¬ 
taken tendency to interpret Rabbi Akiva’s words, “she has suffered a lot 
with me in the Torah”, as a kind of justification of his long absence. As I 
have noted, however, it was not the separation, the longing or the loneli¬ 
ness throughout the many years in which he applied himself to Torah 
study with an infinite devotion that caused Rachel grief, but in fact the 
long period in which he failed to keep his promise to go and study. The 
legend, in Avot de-Rabbi Natan , describes the depths of Akiva’s igno¬ 
rance—complete illiteracy: “His son wrote the alef-bet at the top of 
the slate and he learned it; alef [to] tav and he learned it”. How much 
Rachel suffered, having to live with a man who didn’t even know the 
letters of the alphabet. Finally, he learns to read and write together with 
his son and begins to study Torah as well: “the book of Leviticus and 
he learned it”. As children begin to study the Torah with the book of 
Leviticus, so did Rabbi Akiva. 53 

“He continued learning until he had learned the entire Torah”. Only 
then was he worthy of complying with her request demand that he go to 
the house of study—to the academy of Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Joshua. 
Rabbi Akiva expressed this in the words “she suffered with me”: the suf¬ 
fering was on my account, until she succeeded in getting me to study 
Torah—stressing all the more her absolute right to all of the standing 
and honour I have attained. That is also the message that arises from the 
following story: 
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A tale of Rabbi Akiva, who made his wife a “city of gold” [diadem], 
Rabban Gamaliel’s wife became angry and jealous of her. She came and 
told her husband. He said to her: “Would you have done for me what she 
did for him—selling her hair and giving him [the proceeds] that he might 
study Torah?” (IT, Shabbat6 , 7) 

The President (Nasi) Rabban Gamaliel’s wife saw the “city of gold” 
Rabbi Akiva had given to his wife Rachel and was jealous of her. When 
she told her husband what Rabbi Akiva had done for his wife and that it 
was only fitting that the president of the Sanhedrin does the same for his 
wife, Rabban Gamaliel replied: “Would you have done for me what she 
did for him—selling her hair that he might study Torah?” 

The suffering that Rachel endured with him in the Torah was thus 
not the suffering of separation, as many mistakenly believe, but rather 
the suffering of a life of poverty and self-denial and, above all, as we have 
seen, her great sorrow over the time that passed until he finally went to 
study Torah. 

Rachel presents a more complex vision of love than merely living side 
by side, for richer or for poorer. Love, to Rachel, is a driving force and 
the source of creativity and growth. “If I become betrothed to you, will 
you go to the house of study?” She does not love the illiterate shepherd 
as he is. Her love for him is aroused when she recognises of his character 
and his potential, taking it upon herself to help him realise that poten¬ 
tial. Her love is not stagnant but evolving and comes to fruition in Rabbi 
Akiva’s accomplishments, in his becoming the greatest sage of his genera¬ 
tion. Rabbi Akiva’s return at the head of his students is the climax of this 
love story. Let us now see how it ends, in the two versions of the story: 


BT Ketubot 62 b BT Nedarim 50a 


When he returned, twenty-four thousand 
students came with him. His wife heard 
and went to greet him. Her neighbours 
said to her: borrow clothing and dress 
yourself. She said to them: “A right¬ 
eous man knows the spirit of his beast” 
(Proverbs 12:10). When she came before 
him, she prostrated herself and began 
to kiss his feet, and his students pushed 
her [away]. He said to them: “Leave her. 
What is mine and yours is hers”. 


He went away for another 12 years, and 
returned with twenty-four thousand pairs 
of students. Everyone went out to greet 
him, and she too went to greet him. The 
wicked man said to her: “And where are 
you going?” She said to him: “A right¬ 
eous man knows the spirit of his beast” 
(Proverbs 12:10). She went to appear 
before him and die students pushed her 
away. He said to them: “Leave her alone. 
What is mine and yours is hers”. 
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According to the version of the story in Ketubot , Rachel’s neighbours 
try to convince her to borrow pretty clothes and to dress up in honour 
of her husband’s return. We know that Rabbi Aldva himself attached 
importance to women caring for their physical appearance as a factor 
contributing to marital harmony—an approach reflected in his halakhic 
rulings. 54 Her behaviour, according to this account, is completely self- 
abasing: she prostrates herself and kisses his feet. His students, who see 
a strange woman dressed in rags kissing their rabbi’s feet, push her away. 

The version in Nedarim features the same wicked man who, 12 years 
earlier, had justified her father’s decision to disinherit her over the ne’er- 
do-well husband who had abandoned her and made her a living widow. 
He continues to torment her: “And where are you going?” Your hus¬ 
band left you when he was a nobody. Do you really think he will notice 
you after all these years, especially now, when he is a great sage and you 
are still the same miserable creature? The description of the meeting 
between Rachel and Rabbi Aldva is far less dramatic in this version: “She 
went to appear before him and the students pushed her away”, seeking 
to prevent her from joining those who had come to greet the great rabbi. 

What is particularly disturbing here is not the extent to which she 
humbled herself before him—whether she prostrated herself or merely 
sought to be received by him—but rather the words with which she 
refers to herself, ostensibly comparing herself to a beast. “A righteous 
man knows the spirit of his beast”, she replied (quoting from the book of 
Proverbs), whether to her neighbours or to the wicked man. One need 
not be particularly aware or have feminist sensibilities to wonder at the 
use of such imagery, and indeed, as we shall see below, the use of this 
expression from the book of Proverbs troubled talmudic commentators 
throughout the ages. Some explain that having heard that a great man 
had come to town and not knowing whether it was Rabbi Aldva or not, 
she went to greet him anyway, remarking that a righteous man would 
not humiliate someone, even a poor woman like herself. 55 Others reject 
this reading entirely, claiming that the texts are corrupt and originally 
cited a different verse from Proverbs (29:7): “A righteous man knows 
the cause of the poor”. Rachel’s answer to her neighbours is thus that 
she need not mask her poverty before the righteous man, as he is fully 
aware of the existence of the poor; while her reply to the wicked man 
is that unlike those who wield temporal power, a truly righteous man 
treats all with respect, even the poor. A further explanation suggests that 
the bucolic imagery was meant to appeal specifically to Rabbi Aldva, who 
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had been a shepherd. Rachel remembered how she had recognised his 
unique qualities in the way he had treated the sheep he tended for her 
father. 

Her words may also be an allusion to Rabbi Aldva’s statement that 
“poverty becomes a daughter of Jacob like a red ribbon on the head of a 
white horse”. 56 Moreover, the Jewish People is compared to a handsome 
beast, and the comparison is not considered derogatory. A similar com¬ 
parison, with positive connotations, also appears in Song of Songs (1:9): 
“I have compared you, O my love, to a mare among Pharaoh’s steeds”. 
In any event, the many comments elicited by the use of this phrase are 
indicative of the fact that scholars and readers throughout the genera¬ 
tions have been uncomfortable with this comparison, whether made by 
Rachel herself or ascribed to her by the author of the legend. A look at 
Proverbs 12, from which the phrase is taken, will allow us to understand 
the phrase in its original context: 

He who loves correction loves knowledge, but he who hates reproof is a 
brute. A good man will obtain favour from the Lord; but a man of wicked 
devices He will condemn. A man will not be established by wickedness; 
but the root of the righteous will never be moved. A virtuous woman is a 
crown to her husband ; but she who does shamefully is as rottenness in his 
bones. The thoughts of the righteous are justice; but the counsels of the 
wicked are deceit. The words of the wicked are to lie in wait for blood; 
but the mouth of the upright will deliver them. The wicked are over¬ 
thrown, and are no more; but the house of the righteous will stand. A 
man will be praised according to his intelligence ; but the perverse of heart 
will be despised. Better is he who is lightly esteemed and is a servant to 
himself, than he who plays the man of rank and lacks bread. A righteous 
man knows the spirit of his beastp 7 but the tender mercies of the wicked 
are cruel. (Proverbs 12, 1-10) 

The chapter compares the path of the righteous to that of the wicked: 
the former love correction and knowledge, while the latter hate reproof 
and are deceitful and ignorant. The righteous are diligent and una¬ 
shamed of their poverty, while the wicked spend their time in idleness 
and neglect, in the company of wastrels like themselves. Rachel goes 
to meet her husband, who is (in the words of Proverbs 12:1) one who 
“loves correction, loves knowledge”. She who was the first to recognise 
his moral qualities, that he was “modest and excellent”, brought him to 
love knowledge, in the belief that love of morality (correction) and love 
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of knowledge are one and die same, is called (following 12:4) “a virtu¬ 
ous woman”, who is “a crown to her husband”. Although she is poor 
and dressed in rags, there is no shame in that (12:9): “Better is he who 
is lighdy esteemed and is a servant to himself, than he who plays the 
man of rank and lacks bread”. One who does not despise labour of any 
kind and is servant to himself is better than one who is so filled with 
pride that he refrains from work and therefore suffers privation. Rachel 
has nothing to be ashamed of. “A righteous man knows the spirit of his 
beast”, its desires and needs, and provides for them. 58 The end of the 
verse (“but the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel”) may be applied 
to the wicked man who tormented her. From Rachel’s perspective, her 
needs are not material and are in fact satisfied only by Rabbi Alova’s 
going to study. She goes to greet him, knowing that he knows her spirit, 
for it is her spirit that caused him to study, to acquire knowledge and to 
achieve greatness. The comparison to a beast is therefore not degrading. 
It is meant to convey the idea that honour or shame is a matter of self¬ 
perception. A righteous man knows even the spirit of his beast, and that 
knowledge is not beneath his dignity, but rather a manifestation of his 
righteousness. All the more so her spirit, which longed for him to study 
Torah all of those years, out of love for “correction and knowledge”. 

In a similar vein, one might interpret “the spirit of his beast” as refer¬ 
ring not to her, but to the beast within himself. “A righteous man who 
knows” is thus juxtaposed with “the spirit of his beast”. “A righteous 
man who knows” expresses awareness of the value of Torah study, while 
“the spirit of his beast” addresses the need, the longing to study Torah, 
for without the Torah, all that remains is the beast without the spirit. 
The unique insight of the righteous man lies in this knowledge, in the 
recognition that the spirit of the beast must be sustained, its spiritual 
needs satisfied—with Torah study. “Knowing the spirit of the beast” is 
thus the essence of the interaction between Rachel and Rabbi Akiva. 
The knowledge that was initially hers alone had become his/their shared 
knowledge. She does not need to borrow clothes and cover herself 
before him, because that is not the basis of their relationship. According 
to the version of the story in Nedarim , she answers the wicked man’s 
question (“And where are you going?”) with “A righteous man knows 
the spirit of his beast”, as if to say: “This has been my goal ever since 
I married him, and in all of these years, to get him to understand this. 
Now that he does, I am going to greet him”. She goes to greet him, 
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knowing that her great sacrifice has not been in vain, that her work has 
been rewarded and that he was worthy of her love. 

It is Rachel’s love that made Rabbi Akiva a scholar, one of the greatest 
and most influential figures in all areas of Jewish culture in his own and 
subsequent generations. When she came before him, she prostrated her¬ 
self and kissed his feet. His students began to push her away, and he said 
to them: “Leave her. What is mine and yours is hers”. All of my Torah, 
and therefore all of your Torah, belongs to my wife Rachel, because it 
emanates from her love. As Rashi explains ( Ketubot , ad loc.): “The Torah 
that I have studied and that you have studied is by her hand”. It is she, 
through her love, who insisted that I study Torah, that I persist in my 
studies and that I go on to teach you. What is mine and what is yours is 
hers. The wisdom and Torah of the sage of love belongs to the woman 
who loved him. Rachel’s love brought Rabbi Akiva’s wisdom to fruition, 
making his Torah and that of his students for all generations hers. The 
sage of love is a woman’s creation, and a woman’s love gave birth to his 
wisdom. 


Notes 

1. I was first introduced to this idea by Professor Warren Zev Harvey, in a 
course he taught on the concept of love, at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. See also A.I. Kook’s short essay “Shir ha-Skirim”, in H.Y. 
Chamiel (ed.), Be’oro: Iyyunim be-mishnato shel hn-Rav Avraham Yitzhak 
ha-Kohen Kook ZTz’L uvdarkhei hom’atah , (Jerusalem, 1986), pp. 511- 
513 (first published in B.M. Lewin [ed.], Alumah [Jerusalem, 1936]). 

2. J.N. Epstein, Mevo’ot le-sifrut Im-tanna’im (Jerusalem, 1957), p. 71. 
Z. Frankel, Darkei ha-Mishnah (Jerusalem, 1959), pp. 118-119. 

3. His friends and students praised him highly—for example: “Rabbi Tarfon 
said to him: ‘Akiva, any who separate themselves from you, it is as if they 
have separated themselves from life” (BT, Kiddushin 66b; Avot de-Rabbi 
Natan 6). See also Ben Azzai’s remarks in BT, Bekhorot 58a; and Sotah 
49a: “When Rabbi Akiva died, the honour of the Torah ceased front the 
world, the arms of the Torah ceased front the world and the wellsprings 
of wisdom were sealed.” 

4. BT, Hajyigah 14b; Tosefta, Haj^ij^ah 2, 3, and in Heklialot zutarti. The 
subject is treated at length in chapter 9: “Orchard of Love”. 

5. I owe the idea of viewing Rachel as the catalyst and presenting the 
love story between Rachel and Rabbi Akiva from her perspective, to 
Professor Eliezer Schweid of the Hebrew University, who commented 
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on my interpretation of this love story in my book Be’ikvot ha-ahavah 
(Jerusalem, 2000). I thank him for having shown me the correct reading 
of these legends. 

6. The word nitkadshah —she became betrothed—in the passive form, 
appears frequently in the talmudic literature, to indicate that a woman is 
betrothed (see, for example, BT, Gittin 89a). A woman’s active participa¬ 
tion in the act of betrothal may, perhaps, be inferred from the case of a 
woman who refused betrothal from one man and became betrothed to 
another (BT, Tevavnot 108a). 

7. Shmuel Saffai, Rabbi Akiva: Hayav u-mishnato (Jerusalem, 1970), pp. 
11-12. Safrai questions the tradition of Rabbi Akiva’s marriage to the 
daughter of Kalba Savua from a chronological point of view, claiming 
that the latter was one of the wealthiest men in Jerusalem prior to the 
destruction of the Temple, while Rabbi Akiva could not have been more 
than 15 years old at the time. The doubts that Safrai raises, based on a 
comparison and chronological analysis of the Babylonian and Palestinian 
sources, cannot be ignored. This does not mean, however, that the tra¬ 
ditional narrative should be rejected entirely. I am surprised that Saffai 
does not mention the reading “ devar dekalba savua ” (“of the son of 
Kalba Savua”; BT, Nedarim 50a), found also in manuscript. This appears 
to suggest that Kalba Savua may have been used as a patronymic rather 
than as a reference to a specific individual. The text in Ketubot also reads 
“Rabbi Akiva was the shepherd of Ben Kalba Savua”, so that he may in 
fact have herded the sheep of the son {ben) of the wealthy Kalba Savua 
of Jerusalem rather than those of Kalba Savua himself. In his Hebrew 
translation of the Aramaic text, Safrai (p. 68) renders Ben Kalba Savua— 
Kalba ben Savua, adding in a note (n. 1): “One of the wealthiest men in 
Jerusalem prior to the destruction of the Temple” {Gittin 56a).” Indeed, 
the text in Gittin refers to the wealthy Jerusalemite himself as “Ben Kalba 
Savua”, rather than “Kalba Savua”, and some sources (albeit from a later 
period) do refer to him simply as “Kalba Savua” (see, e.g. Avot de-Rabbi 
Natan 6). It is therefore possible that “the daughter of Ben Kalba Savua” 
(BT, Ketubot 62b) was, in fact, the granddaughter of the family patriarch 
prior to the destruction of the Temple. 

I would like to stress, however, that the precise dating of the story 
and the questions raised by Safrai are not relevant to the present discus¬ 
sion, which deals with the lessons and ideas presented by the aggadic 
text, rather than with historical “facts”. To put it another way, I am far 
more interested in the consciousness generated by the legend over the 
ages, than in its “actual” occurrence. My approach to the correspond¬ 
ing Babylonian and Palestinian texts on the subject thus differs from that 
of Safrai, who views them as “alternative” sources, whereas I see them 
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as complementary. I say this somewhat cautiously, as I generally consider 
Safrai’s research more accurate than my own understanding of the texts. 

8. For further elaboration, see Rothenberg N’, The Wisdom of Love: Man, 
Woman & 1 God in Jewish Canonical Literature (Boston, 2009), pp. 191- 
207. The discussion of abstinence in the present volume is based on what 
I wrote there. 

9. Much has been written on the systematic approach of Rabbi Saadiah 
Gaon, in Emunot ve-deot , Rabbi Bahya Ibn Pakuda in Hovot ha-leva- 
vot , Rabbi Judah ha-Levi in ICuzari , and other central figures. See also 
Rothenberg N\ Ibid., pp. 208-212. 

10. Parallel source: Tosefta, Bekhorot 6, 3; see also commentaries ad loc. 

11. Rashi and Rabeinu Tam, BT, Kiddushin 29b, in Tosafot, par. beg. “Ha lan 
ha lehu”. 

12. See Hidushei Maharsha and Tosafot Ri ha-Zalcen, ibid.; and Rabbi Akiva 
in BT, Sanhedrin 76a. See also Leviticus Rabbah 21. 

13. See, for example, Nizzahon Vetus (a collection of Jewish anti-Christian 
arguments, compiled in the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries), p. 178. 
See also I.M. Gafni, “The Institution of Marriage in Rabbinic Times”, 
in D. Kraemer (ed.), The Jewish Family: Metaphor and Memory (Oxford 
and New York, 1989), pp. 14-28. The Mesopotamian Church father 
Aphrahat wrote, against the Jewish approach: “I have written to you, 
my beloved, concerning virginity and sanctity, because I have heard 
about a Jewish man who shamed one of our brethren, the children of 
our Church, saying to him, ‘You are unclean, for you do not take 
wives. But we are holy and excellent, who procreate and increase seed 
in the world”’ (trans. J. Neusner, Aphrahat and Judaism: The Christian- 
Jewish Argument in Fourth-century Iran [Leiden, 1971], p. 82; for the 
Syriac text, see W. Wright [ed.]. The Homilies of Aphraates, the Persian 
Sage [London, 1869], vol. 1, pp. 345-355). In a similar vein, John 
Chrysostom wrote, in the fourth century: “T/tr Jews disdain the beauty 
of virginity, and this is not astonishing because they have dishonored 
Christ himself, born of a virgin. The Greeks admire it in amazement, 
but only the Church of God praises it” (John Chrysostom, On Virginity , 
1,1, trans. S. Rieger Shore, in S. Rieger Shore and E.A. Clark [eds.]. 
On Virginity; Against Remarriage [Lewiston, NY, 1983]). For further 
discussion, see J. Cohen, “ Mitzvat piryah u-reviyah u-mekomah ba-pul- 
mus ha-dati ”, in I. Bartal and I. Gafni (eds.), Sexuality and the Family 
in History (Hebrew; Jerusalem, 1998), pp. 83-96; and J. Dan, Al ha- 
kedushah: Dat, musar u-mistika ba-Tahadut u-ve-datot aherot (Jerusalem, 
1997) pp. 338-339. 

14. Daniel Boyarin (D. Boyarin, “Internal Opposition in Talmudic Literature: 
The Case of the Married Monk”, Representations 36 [Autumn, 1991], 
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pp. 87-113) offers an extremely original and interesting analysis of the 
dilemma of Torah study versus married life, although a little forced, at 
times, and probably not an accurate reflection of reality. I disagree with 
Boyarin’s assertion that the Babylonian practice of combining marriage 
with protracted absences for the purpose of study created “a class of mar¬ 
ried monks”. It is also my opinion that Boyarin places undue emphasis 
on the “unresolved tensions” (as he calls them) between the demands of 
marriage and dedication to Torah study. Every intellectual pursuit, and 
Torah study in particular, entails a desire to dedicate oneself wholly to 
study, to “immerse” oneself in the world of learning, unencumbered by 
everyday concerns. One who has had such an experience may wish to 
postpone marriage or withdraw—to one extent or another—from fam¬ 
ily life, for a given period of time. In this sense, the phenomenon is not 
unique to the talmudic period, but is common to many different cultures, 
and is well-known even in our own time. Boyarin is clearly aware of the 
fact that the texts on which his argument is based may be understood in 
very different ways, and thus treats his assertion as a “possible interpreta¬ 
tion” rather than a definite conclusion. The choice of the word “monk” 
is unfortunate, however, as a heading for his analysis. Torah scholars who 
lived apart from their wives for a time did not do so in order to be purer 
or holier, or because they viewed sexual relations as base physicality. On 
the contrary, the concept of purity is associated specifically with married 
life—free front the dangers of sinful thoughts or desires that may result 
from abstinence. It was thus not a matter of escaping or avoiding mar¬ 
riage, but of undisturbed dedication to something else: Torah study. The 
word “monk” is therefore inappropriate. On understanding social reality 
from written sources, see Adiel Schreiner, “ Ben sbemoneh esreh le-hupah? 
Gil ha-anisu’in shel Tebudei Eretz Tisrael bi-tekufat ha-Bayit ba-Sheni, 
ba-Misbnab ve-ha-Talmud” , in Bartal and Galni (eds.), Sexuality and the 
Family. Schremer, who makes no reference to Boyarin, provides a thor¬ 
ough and careful historical analysis, asserting, inter alia , that the infor¬ 
mation provided by rabbinical texts is insufficient to determine actual 
circumstances at the time. See also: Schremer, Adiel, Zachar Unekeva 
B’ra’am , Male and Femlae Created He Them: Jewish Marriage in Late 
Second Temple, Mishnab and Talmud Periods , Jerusalem: Zalman Shazar 
Center, 2003. pp. 80-101. 

15. Without citing any specific source, let it suffice to mention the many refer¬ 
ences in the Mishnah, Tosefta and Talmuds, to “a woman whose husband 
went abroad” [Isha Shehalakh Ba’ala Lemedinat Hayarn], 

16. Maharsha on BT, Kiddushin 29b, par. beg. “Ha lan” (second half). 

17. “It was his custom to return home every Yom Kippur eve” would seem 
to imply that he was away the entire year. This is not necessarily the case 
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however. See Y. Frankel, Iyyunim be-olamo ha-ruhani shel sippur ha- 
aggadah (Tel Aviv, 1981), p. 101. 

18. This sharp condemnation of bachelorhood, attributed to Rabbi Akiva, is, 
of course, consistent with his philosophy, as described above. The read¬ 
ing “Akiva” appears in various citations and parallel sources (see gloss on 
the page in Yevamot). It is highly likely that the correct reading is in fact 
“Akiva”, based on the content of the cited verse, “for in the image of 
God He made man” (cf. Mishnah, Avot 3, 14), the chronology of the 
sages of the Talmud, and parallel readings. In a parallel source, in Genesis 
Rabbah (Noah 32), Rabbi Jacob does not appear at all, and the discus¬ 
sion begins with Rabbi Akiva’s statement that “It is as if he diminishes 
the image [of God]”, followed by the statements of Rabbi Eliezer and 
Ben Azzai: “Rabbi Akiva taught: ‘One who sheds blood is considered as 
if he has diminished the image [of God], Why? What is the reason that 
“he who sheds the blood of man [by man his blood shall be shed]”? 
Because “in the image of God He made man”.’ Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah 
taught: ‘One who fails to procreate diminishes the image [of God]. Why? 
“For in the image of God He made man” is followed by “and you, be 
fruitful and multiply”.’ Ben Azzai taught: ‘One who fails to procreate [it 
is as if he sheds blood] and diminishes the image. Why? What is the rea¬ 
son that “he who sheds the blood of man [by man his blood shall be 
shed]”? Because “in the image of God He made man”. After which it is 
written “be fruitful and multiply”].’ Rabbi Elazar said to him: ‘Well are 
the words of those who do them. Ben Azzai speaks well but does not act 
[accordingly].’ He [Ben Azzai] said to him: ‘What can I do, for my soul 
desires Torah? The world can be perpetuated by others.” In my opin¬ 
ion, this is the more accurate reading, and the reading “Rabbi Jacob” in 
Yevamot is a corruption. 

19. See Yevamot 63b-64a, which asserts, citing a tannaic source, that one 
who fails to engage in procreation diminishes the Jewish people and 
causes the Shekhinah to depart from the people of Israel. 

20. The principle that greatness in Torah does not justify failure to marry is 
reiterates elsewhere in rabbinic literature. See, for example, the story of 
Rabbi Hisda (BT, Kidushin 29b), who praised the greatness in Torah 
of his friend Rabbi Himnuna to his teacher Rabbi Huna. Rabbi Huna, 
impressed by his words, asked Rabbi Hisda to bring Rabbi Himnuna to 
him on his next visit, that he might meet him. When Rabbi Himnina 
came to the synagogue where Rabbi Huna was praying, Rabbi Huna 
saw that he did not wear his prayer shawl in the manner of married men. 
When Rabbi Huna asked him about it, Rabbi Himnuna replied that he 
was indeed unmarried. Rabbi Huna then turned away from him, charging 
him not to return until he had married. Although Rabbi Huna was clearly 
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eager to speak to him, as a great Torah scholar, he could not ignore 
Rabbi Himnuna’s sin of bachelorhood, which he viewed as an essential 
flaw, precluding intellectual interaction between them, as scholars. 

21. See also Tur Shulhan Arukh , Even Ha-ezer 1, 4. 

22. See Maimonides, Hilkhot Teshuvah 10, 3, in which he uses the same 
expressions to explain the commandment to love of God. See also 
Chapter five, Song of Songs, at the end of the first paragraph. 

23. BT, Yevamot 61b. 

24. Maimonides, Hilkhot ishut, 15, 16; Hilkhot isurei bi’ah 26. See also Tur 
shulhan arukh, Even ha-ezer 1,8. 

25. Other commentators explain that Moses did not marry an Israelite 
woman, but a Cushite princess—seen by Miriam and Aaron as an act 
of conceit. God replies that Moses’ marriage was not a matter of con¬ 
ceit—because “the man Moses was very humble”—but of chance, as he 
married Zipporah while a fugitive from Pharaoh. See Da’at zekenim mi- 
ba’alei ha-tosafot on Numbers 11:2. 

26. Saadia Gaon, Sefer ha-Emunot ve-ha-De’ot, 10, 6: “On Sexual Intercourse”. 

27. “And a man of the House of Levi wnet and took as a wife a daughter of 
Levi. And the woman conceived, and bore a son: and when she saw him 
that he was good, she hid him for three months” (Exodus 2:1-2). 

28. The hill verse in Kohelet (7:26) reads: “And I find more bitter than death 
the woman, whose heart is snares and nets, and her hands as bonds. One 
who is good before God shall escape from her; but the sinner shall be 
caught by her.” 

29. Ibn Rushd (Cordoba, 1126-1198) was a Muslim philosopher and physi¬ 
cian who influenced mediaeval European and Jewish thought. 

30. See Eliezer Schweid, Iyunim bi-shmonahperakim la-Rambam (Jerusalem, 
1965), pp. 79-95; Moshe Idel, “ Hitbodedut ke-’rikkuz’ ba-filosofiyah 
ha-Yehudit” , in Shlomo Pines Judilee Volume (Jerusalem Stdies in Jewish 
Thouojyht7 [1988]), p. 57. 

31. See Exodus 12:38: “And a mixed multitude ( erev rav) also went up with 
them”; Rashi ad loc.: “A mixture of converts of different nations.” 

32. See Exodus Kabbah 42, and Midrash Tanhuma , Ki tissa 21. 

33. E.E. Urbach, “Askesis ve-yisurim be-torat Hazal”, in Me’olamam shel 
hakhamim (Jerusalem, 1988), pp. 437-458. 

34. Genesis Kabbah 35,1. 

35. See Tosafot, par. beg. “Ve-atah poh amod imadi” (Rabeinu Tam). 

36. Avot de-Rabbi Natan, ver. A, ch. 2. 

37. Avot de-Rabbi Natan, ver. B, ch. 2. 

38. Rabbi Nissirn Gaon (on BT Shabbat 59a) interpreted Akiva’s words as an 
actual vow. Later commentators expressed a similar view, probably follow¬ 
ing in Rabbi Nissim’s footsteps. 
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39. “Whose fame extends to the ends of the earth” (BT, Yevamot 16a). 

40. Avot de-Rabbi Natan , ver. A, ch. 6. 

41. Hayim Joseph David Azulai (Hida), citing Binyan Tehoshua (Joshua Falk 
of Lissa). 

42. See BT, Eruvin 54b. Rabbi Akiva’s student Rabbi Elazar ben Shamua 
said: “Let the honour of your student be as dear to you as your own” 
(Avot 4, 12), which would appear to be his master’s teaching. 

43. Avot de-Rabbi Natan, ver. B, 12 reads: “... until he had made a crown of 
gold for his wife, and until he had made golden slippers for his wife. His 
sons said to him: ‘People laugh at us.’” According to this version of the 
story, it was his sons who criticised his actions. 

44. Rabbi Akiva’s behaviour is generally justified by the fact that the prohibi¬ 
tion against a “city of gold” applied only to brides and to going out (into 
the public domain) with on the Sabbath. 

45. Mishnah, Sotah 9, 14; Tosefta, Sotah 15, 8; BT, Sotah 49b; JT, Sotah 5, 
15, and parallel sources. 

46. Tosafot, Gittin 7a, par. beg. “ Atrot hatanim”. See also Nahmanides 
(Hiddusbei ha-Ramban ), Gittin 7 a and Solomon Ibn Adret (Hiddushei 
ha-Rashba ), ibid. Most of the commentators relate to the ban in the con¬ 
text of taking a “city of gold” into the public domain on the Sabbath. 
This would seem to imply that on weekdays, the ban would not apply to 
ordinary women, but only to brides. See also Yom Tov Ishbili ( Hiddushei 
ba-Ritba ), ibid., who cites the case of Rabbi Akiva: “But for women, it 
is not forbidden ... except at a time of celebration, as it is written there, 
‘They decreed against brides’ crowns’, and they explain: ‘What are brides’ 
crowns?... A city of gold.’ Not at a time of celebration, however, it is cer¬ 
tainly permitted, as Rabbi Akiva gave his wife a city of Gold.” 

47. Joseph Teomim (author of Peri mejyadim on Shulhan arukh ), in his com¬ 
mentary Rosh Yosef on BT, Shabbat 59b, explains that the “city of gold” 
was worn “in order to recall Jerusalem in its devastation”, following 
remarks by Samuel Eliezer Edels (Maharsha) on BT, Nedarim 50a. 

48. Another opinion widely held among scholars places the conflict in ques¬ 
tion at a later date, very close to Rabbi Akiva’s own time—during the sec¬ 
ond revolt (116-117), under the Emperor Trajan. The conflict is named 
“Quietus’ War” (and not “Titus’ War”), after the Roman commander 
Lucius Quietus, who was called upon to suppress the rebellion. See 
S. Safrai, “ Hit’osheshut ha-yishuv ha-Yehudi be-dor Yavne: 8. Pulmus 
Kitos”, in Bi-yemei ba-Bayit u-vi-yemei ha-Mishnab: Mebkarim be-Toldot 
Yisra’el,vo\. 2 (Jerusalem, 1996). 

49. BT, Ketubot 63a. The version of the story in Nedarim (50a) reads: “At 
the end of twelve years, he went home. Front behind the house he 
heard a wicked man say to his wife: ‘Your father did well, [for] he [your 
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husband] is beneath you, and what is more has left you in living widow¬ 
hood for all these years.’ She said to him: ‘Were he to listen to me, he 
would go back for another twelve years.’ He said: ‘Since she has given me 
permission, I will go back.’ He went back for another twelve years, and 
returned with twenty-four thousand pairs of students.” See the compari¬ 
son between these two sources, below. 

50. See above the introduction. 

51. Ketubot, ibid. 

52. Nedarim, ibid., see n. 50 and below. 

53. See Leviticus Rabbah, Tzav, 7: “Rabbi Assi asked: Why are children 
taught beginning with the Torah of the Priests [=Leviticus] and not with 
Genesis? Because the children are pure and the sacrifices are pure. Let the 
pure come and engage in the pure.” 

54. For example, he allowed a woman in a state of menstrual impurity to 
use kohl and rouge (i.e. to use makeup, to enhance her beauty) lest she 
become unattractive to her husband, and permitted divorce even when 
there is no cause other than the husband’s having found a more beautiful 
woman. See Chapter 6: Harmony in Love. 

55. The three explanations cited here are those of Rashi, Shitah mekubetzet 
(Bezalel Ashkenazi) and Maharsha (Samuel Eliezer Edels). 

56. Leviticus Rabbah 35. 

57. Emphases mine. 

58. This interpretation of Proverbs 12 was inspired by Mordechai Zer-Kavod’s 
commentary on the book of Proverbs in Mossad Harav Kook’s Da’at 
Mikra series. My late father, z”l, brought to my attention Naftali Hertz 
Tur-Sinai’s original interpretation of Proverbs 12:10, in Peshuto shel 
Mikra (Jerusalem, 1967): “A righteous man recognises a spirit in its dis¬ 
tress ( Todea tzadik nefesh be-hemiyato)”. Tur-Sinai’s explanation is par¬ 
ticularly apt in the context of this legend. See also Shlomo Rothenberg, 
“Tzofnat Pa’ane’ah”, in Sefer Zikaron le-N.H. Tur-Sinai (Jerusalem, 
1991), pp. 169-171. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Sage, Desire and Temptation 


Naturally, we don’t expect political philosophers to prove themselves as 
statesmen; we don’t normally look for the works of philosophers of art 
and aesthetics in a museum; and we don’t expect philosophers of sci¬ 
ence to spend their lives doing experiments in the laboratory. When it 
comes to the sage of love, however—especially one such as Rabbi Akiva, 
impelled and inspired by the love of Rachel—we carefully examine every 
detail, every possible indication of the nature of his relationship with 
his wife, and rightly wonder at the many years they lived apart. We look 
upon the sum total of his philosophical and halalchic views and ask our¬ 
selves whether we should simply make do with the words that constitute 
a theoretical system and afford him the tide sage of love, as a theoretical 
philosopher, or should we concern ourselves with his actions as well? 

Aggadic literature allows us to see Rabbi Akiva not only in the con¬ 
text of his relationship with the beloved wife of his youth, but also in the 
ways in which he relates to other women. These legends concern them¬ 
selves less with love than with the basic passion felt by a man towards a 
woman, especially one who arouses his desire. Through these sources, a 
number of important questions may be addressed. 

Is a sage of love in general, and a man of Rabbi Alova’s stature in par¬ 
ticular, has already overcome his desires, or perhaps “he who is greater 
than his fellow has greater desires ”? 1 Does the philosophy of love Rabbi 
Akiva developed help him resist temptation and delay gratification? Is 
there a connection between a harmonious love life and one’s ability to 
contend with casual pleasures and formulate practical moral guidelines? 
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According to the prevailing view in the Talmud (and in human cul¬ 
ture in general), the greatest temptation a man may face is that fuelled 
by sexual desire. With regard to various scenarios in which men and 
women may illicitly succumb to sexual desire, the Rabbis asserted that 
“there are no safeguards in the realm of sexual behaviour ”. 2 They also 
affirmed, that “A man is overwhelmed by his desire every day ”, 3 and 
sought to demonstrate that sexual desire can never be subdued once and 
for all—even by the learned and the pious, whose desires may, in fact, 
be stronger. It is generally assumed that there are situations in which 
the average man is incapable of controlling his sexual desire and will not 
resist temptation except with the greatest of difficulty. According to the 
talmudic legends, this is also the premise for the temptations that provi¬ 
dence places before men, to test their resolve. The sage of love was no 
exception: 

Rabbi Akiva would scoff at sinners [claiming that sin is easily avoided]. 
One day Satan appeared to him in the form of a woman at the top of a 
palm tree. He took hold of the tree and began to climb. When he had 
climbed halfway, it [his desire or Satan] departed. He [Satan] said [to 
Rabbi Akiva]: “Had it not been declared in heaven ‘Be mindful of Rabbi 
Akiva and his Torah’, I would have made your life worth two ma’ot A [small 
coins; i.e. would have made your life worthless because you would have 
sinned].” (BT, Kidushin 81a) 

One who is completely immersed in Torah study and teaching, con¬ 
stantly striving for knowledge, loathe to waste even a moment, may not 
ordinarily face temptation in general and sexual temptation in particu¬ 
lar. Or perhaps it is merely a matter of self-perception, and they feel that 
such “mundane” temptations no longer affect them. Some of the great¬ 
est sages, who lived in an atmosphere of complete devotion to Torah 
study, indeed considered themselves immune to sin and far-removed 
from worldly desires. More often than not, however, it was not self-per¬ 
ception but the way in which such men were perceived by those around 
them, who presumed that their moral stature made them invulnerable 
to desire and safeguarded them against the evil inclination . 5 These sages 
would scoff at sinners and call them weak, for their inability to overcome 
their desires. In BT Kidushin , we find a number of stories regarding 
sages who, for their condescension, were presented by providence with 
temptations they would not ordinarily have encountered in the course of 
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their insular lives. It was thus impressed upon them just how difficult it 
is to control one’s desires, and how misguided their condescension was. 

In one of these stories, we discover that even Rabbi Aldva would scoff 
at sinners, telling them that sin is easily avoided. In response to his con¬ 
descension, providence brought him face to face with temptation, in 
the form of a woman atop a palm tree. His desire was aroused by this 
apparition to the point that he began to climb up the tree. Only after he 
had climbed halfway, with great effort, did his desire leave him, prob¬ 
ably due to his exertions. As in many other such texts, there is no clear 
distinction here between desire (“the evil inclination”) and Satan, and 
indeed, according to one interpretation, they are one and the same: 
“Resh Lakish said: ‘Satan, the evil inclination and the angel of death are 
all one .’” 6 Understood in this light, the conflict described in the above 
legend is an internal one, with the exchange with Satan serving merely 
as a literary device to represent the sage’s struggle with himself. The test 
was not meant to cause Rabbi Aldva to sin, but to impress upon him 
the power of desire and the difficulties involved in exercising self-con¬ 
trol and avoiding sin. We learn this from Satan’s words to Rabbi Aldva: 
“Had it not been declared in heaven ‘Be mindful of Rabbi Aldva and his 
Torah’, I would have made you stumble and sin, making your life worth¬ 
less—as ‘one may lose eternal life in a single moment ’”. 7 The incident 
summoned by providence allowed Rabbi Aldva to experience, first hand, 
the power of lust, the intensity of desire and the immense inner strength 
required to exercise self-control, resist temptation and avoid sin. As we 
have seen, the exchange between Rabbi Aldva and Satan may be under¬ 
stood as an internal struggle, within the sage’s soul. Thus, Satan or the 
“evil inclination ” 8 is not external forces, but part of his own personality, 
inherent to and a manifestation of his human essence. 

Worth noting in this context is the well-known (albeit not widely 
held) view that the evil inclination is neither an independent force, nor 
(surprisingly) even a negative one 9 : 

Rabbi Nahman b. Samuel b. Nahman said in the name of Rabbi Samuel b. 
Nahman: “‘Behold, it was very good’ [bine tov meod) is the good inclina¬ 
tion; ‘and behold, it was very good’ [vehine tov meod ] (Genesis 1:31) is 
the evil inclination.” How can the evil inclination be called ‘very good?! 
That is to say that were it not for the evil inclination, no man would build 
a house, marry, have children or engage in commerce....” (Genesis Rabbah, 
Bereshit , 9) 
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The very same inner force may lead one to engage in constructive, 
life-affirming behaviour, or to act in a self-destructive manner. Rabbi 
Akiva’s climbing of the palm tree is presented in the talmudic legend 
as a negative action driven by his desire for the beautiful woman at the 
top of the tree. Although not explored in the rabbinic commentaries, 
we cannot ignore the parallel or resemblance between the story of Rabbi 
Akiva’s negative climbing of the palm tree and the positive longing of 
the beloved in Song of Songs to climb up into the palm tree (Song of 
Songs 7:8-9): “This, your stature, is like a palm tree, and your breasts 
like clusters of grapes. I said: I will climb up into the palm tree, I will 
take hold of the branches thereof; and let your breasts be as clusters of 
the vine, and the smell of your countenance like apples”. These verses, 
simply understood, portray desire in a positive light—as do all of the 
descriptions of passion and love between the beloved and the Shulamite 
in Song of Songs. In other words, there is one kind of climbing up the 
palm tree that is no ascent at all, but rather a descent and a fall, and there 
is another kind of climbing that is, indeed, ascent. The positive part of 
Rabbi Akiva’s ascent, as described in the talmudic legend, is its interrup¬ 
tion, his stopping halfway—for had he continued to climb towards the 
beautiful woman at the top of the tree, his fall would have been all the 
harder. He would later have the opportunity to ascend all the way to the 
top and to descend in safety, when he entered the Orchard (Parties). 10 

Rabbi Akiva was not compelled by a negative external force to rush 
towards sin, nor did a positive external force keep him from sinning. 
Rather, the choices that he made determined the outcome of the strug¬ 
gle between the forces within him. 

The philosophy of love of Rabbi Akiva emphasises harmonious rela¬ 
tions between man and wife and rejects casual and immediate physical 
gratification. He chose to see himself as one who is mentioned in heaven 
in the same breath as his Torah. Having nearly chosen to forfeit that for 
the sake of immediate gratification, it was his Torah that prevented his 
fall. Confronted with the choice between the vision of the woman as the 
object of his desire and the Torah as the object of his love, he was able, 
at the last minute, to choose the Torah. 

Beyond this unusual test—described as something outside the realm 
of ordinary experience, probably reflecting an internal struggle—rabbinic 
legend also tells of occasions on which Rabbi Akiva faced the temptation 
of real women whose beauty aroused his desire. The aggadists relate to 
these stories as factual accounts of actual experiences. 
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Two Beautiful Women in Rome 

Various missions on behalf of the Palestine Jewish community—pro¬ 
claiming the leap year, raising funds for the poor, or pleading the 
community’s cause before the authorities in Rome against the harsh 
treatment meted out by the procurators in Palestine—took Rabbi Akiva 
to Babylonia, Rome and elsewhere. On a number of these journeys, 
Rabbi Akiva faced great temptations, as in the following story: 

Do not wonder at Rabbi Zadolc, for Rabbi Akiva was greater than him. 
When he went to Rome, he was informed upon to a certain prefect, who 
sent him two beautiful women, bathed, anointed and adorned like brides, 
and they pressed themselves upon him throughout the night. The one 
saying “come to me”, and the other saying “come to me”, and he sat 
between them, spitting, and turned to neither. In the morning they left 
and went to see the prefect, and said to him: “We would rather die than 
be given to this man.” He sent for him. He said to him: “Why did you 
not do with these women what men are wont to do with women? Are they 
not beautiful? Are they not human like you? Did he who created you not 
create them as well?” He said to him: “What could I do? Their smell came 
over me [as if] from the flesh of forbidden carcasses [nevelot u-trefot] and 
creeping things.” 

(Avot de-Rabbi Natan 16, 2) 

Consciously or unconsciously, the author of this legend engages with the 
legend in Kidnshin quoted above. In Kidushin , Rabbi Akiva was tempted 
by Satan who had assumed the form of a woman, and not by a “human 
like him”, whereas here, it is Akiva’s lack of “humanity” that puzzles the 
Roman official. 

What is the point of this legend? What message does it convey? As far 
as the Roman official was concerned, Rabbi Akiva was a public figure, 
a political leader of the Jews, like any other leader coming to argue his 
people’s case before the authorities. His visits to Rome involved petition¬ 
ing its rulers to ease pressure upon the Jews of Palestine. Other sources 
mention journeys undertaken for the sake of raising money for the poor. 
The official, a representative of the authorities, sends Rabbi Akiva two 
beautiful women, a common gesture of hospitality towards important 
visitors to the imperial capital whom the Roman government wished 
to entertain. The legend notes, however, that the women were sent in 
response to an informer’s report, in order to blacken Rabbi Akiva’s name 
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and sabotage his mission. 11 But how could this possibly have under¬ 
mined his efforts, considering the cultural norms of the day in Rome? 
Would the Roman leaders have thought any less of the representative 
of the Jews of Palestine were he to have spent the night with a couple 
of Roman beauties? When the official questions Rabbi Akiva: “Why did 
you not do with these women what men are wont to do with women?” 
he explains that he was revolted by their smell, which was like that of 
“the flesh of forbidden carcasses and creeping things”. Did he not fear 
that the official, who undoubtedly ate such things, 12 would be offended 
by this answer? The subject of the legend would thus appear to be, not 
Rabbi Akiva’s standing in Rome and his image in Roman eyes, but his 
moral image, standing and spiritual leadership among the Jews. The text 
before us was undoubtedly written—and presumably transmitted orally 
before that—for intra-communal use. Its message is meant exclusively 
for Jews, especially men entertaining thoughts of sin and conjuring up 
visions of casual and non-committal pleasures with foreign women in 
their immediate surroundings or on their journeys abroad. 

The legend depicts Rabbi Akiva’s moral conduct in the immoral and 
corrupt environment of Rome; remaining pure in the company of peo¬ 
ple who eat forbidden meat and creeping things, and most importantly: 
overcoming his desires, controlling his lust and withstanding the tempta¬ 
tion presented by the two beautiful women who spent an entire night 
doing everything they could to seduce him. In Rabbi Akiva’s opinion, 
the physical bond between men and women—rooted in mutual attrac¬ 
tion and external appearance 13 —is an essential part of love and marital 
harmony and must not be used merely to satisfy desire. It was not the 
smell of forbidden meat and creeping things that repelled Rabbi Akiva, 
who noticed the women’s great beauty and was even affected by it, but 
the moral compulsion to overcome temptation and avoid being drawn 
after lust that stands on its own, without any connection to true love. 
Rabbi Akiva was not indifferent to their beauty and needed some action 
to distract him and help him overcome temptation: “he sat between 
them, spitting, and turned to neither”. His remark regarding the smell of 
their flesh (which was, as noted above, certainly not made to the official, 
who would have been accustomed to eating such foods) is not a reply 
to the question “Why did you not do with these women what men are 
wont to do with women?”, but the sage’s explanation to himself—as a 
way of dealing with his own desire—and the author’s advice to his read¬ 
ers, that they too might resist temptation. Rabbi Akiva’s ability to see 
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through the women’s arousing beauty, to recognise their tawdriness, 
is reflected in the metaphor of the smell of forbidden meat and creep¬ 
ing things. The sage of love resists temptation, albeit with considerable 
effort, and does not give into loveless lust. 


The Governor’s Extremely Beautiful Wife 

In a different story, Rabbi Akiva is tempted by another beautiful woman 
(also a Roman), but this time, for some reason, he is not disturbed by 
the stench of forbidden and unclean meat and creeping things: 

Rabbi Akiva would defeat Turnusrufus in [discussions of] scripture before 
Caesar, and taunt him. Once he returned home with a scowl upon his face. 

His wife said to him: “Why do you scowl?” He said to her: “Because of 
Rabbi Akiva, who taunts me daily.” She said to him: “Their God hates 
lewdness. Give me your permission, and I will cause him to sin”, for she 
was extremely beautiful. He gave her permission; she adorned herself, 
went to Rabbi Akiva and exposed her thigh before him. Rabbi Akiva spat, 
laughed and wept. She said to him: “What are these three things?” He 
said to her: “Two I will explain, and the third I will not explain. I spat— 
because you came from a fetid drop. I wept—for this beauty that will decay 
in the earth.” And the reason for his laughter he did not explain. And the 
reason he laughed was that he saw by the holy spirit that she was destined 
to convert and to marry him, and he did not want to tell her. She said to 
him: “Does repentance exist?” He said to her: “Yes.” She went and con¬ 
verted and married him, and brought him a great deal of wealth. (Ran 
[Nisim of Gerona] version and Rashi on BT, Nedarim 50b, based on BT, 
Avodah Zamh 20a) 

“Turnusrufus” is the talmudic designation or intentional distortion of 
the name Quintus Tineius Rufus, Roman governor of Judaea during 
the years c. 130-134 CE. Tineius Rufus was one of the most hated of 
the Roman governors, due to the repressive measures he enacted against 
the Jewish population and, presumably, because he was held responsi¬ 
ble for the construction of the Roman city of “Aelia Capitolina” on the 
ruins of Jerusalem. The distortion of his name, from Tineius to Turnus, 
calls attention to his tyranny (from the Greek turannos). According to 
talmudic sources, however, he was not satisfied merely with conducting 
the province’s administrative affairs, but established himself as a cultural, 
ideological opponent of the Jews—an apparent departure from official 
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imperial policy. Rabbi Aldva fearlessly refuted his arguments: “Rabbi 
Akiva would defeat Turnusrufiis in [discussions of] scripture before 
Caesar, and taunt him”. In other words, Rabbi Akiva would both travel 
to Rome to plead against the local governor and thwart his attempts to 
spread his ideological messages among the Jews. Rabbi Akiva’s responses 
apparently garnered considerable public attention, undermining the gov¬ 
ernor’s standing. 

Accounts of the debates between Turnusrufiis and Rabbi Akiva appear 
in many different sources, dating from various periods. The debates 
revolve around the issue of divine providence—for example, the osten¬ 
sible contradiction between God’s love and care for mankind, and the 
existence of the poor 14 : “And this question the wicked Turnusrufiis 
asked of Rabbi Akiva: ‘If your God loves the poor, why does He not 
provide for them?’” 15 Others concern topics such as circumcision—said 
to imply that God’s works are imperfect and require improvement. 16 
A discussion of observance of the Sabbath on a specific day every week 
leads to a question regarding social class and the governor’s own status. 
The ideological thus becomes personal and the personal ideological, as 
the Roman governor takes an unusual interest in the culture, lifestyle 
and beliefs of his subjects. This level of personal involvement ultimately 
determines the outcome of the debates. Turnusrufiis inevitably feels 
slighted and humiliated by Rabbi Akiva’s answers, as articulated at the 
conclusion of one of the great debates cited in the Talmud: “You have 
shamed him, humiliated him, reviled him”. 17 

Like Haman in his time, Turnusrufiis “rushed home, despondent 
and humiliated” (Esther 6:12), and like Haman, he was consoled by his 
wife. Turnusrufus’ wife, however, offered more than just advice. She 
offered to serve as “bait”, to entrap and destroy the Jewish leader. With 
her husband’s permission, she adorned herself and went to meet Rabbi 
Akiva, with the intention of seducing him. The context in which the leg¬ 
end appears in the Talmud 18 is a discussion of whether it is permitted to 
acknowledge the beauty of an idolatrous woman. 19 Two stories are cited: 
that of Rabbi Akiva and the wife of Turnusrufus, and a story concerning 
Rabbi ( Rabbcin ) Simon ben Gamaliel, “who was standing in a high place 
on the Temple Mount when he saw an exceedingly beautiful idolatrous 
woman, and exclaimed [quoting Psalms 104:24]: ‘How great are Your 
works, O Lord!”’ 

The encounter with Turnusrufus’ wife was difficult for Rabbi Akiva, 
who could not remain indifferent to her beauty but was, in fact, affected 
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by it to the point that he burst into tears, “for this beauty that will decay 
in the earth”. It is interesting that the act of spitting recurs here, as in 
the previous legend—possibly as an expression of aversion this time, 
rather than an attempt to overcome his desire. Those who wish to rein¬ 
force the connection between the two legends will explain his aversion as 
stemming from the fact that Turnusrufus’ wife was not Jewish (under¬ 
standing “because you came from a fetid drop” as a reference to the seed 
of a non-Jew). This explanation is unlikely, however, as the expression 
“fetid drop” denotes male seed in general, with no distinction between 
Jew and non-Jew. Rabbi Akiva’s words should therefore be understood 
as an expression of his appreciation for her beauty, which belies the ori¬ 
gin of all human beings: “from a fetid drop”. 20 

Rabbi Akiva’s words to Turnusrufus’ wife echo the beginning and end 
of Alcavya ben Mehalalel’s teaching in the Mishnah: 

Alcavya ben Mehalalel said: “Contemplate three things and you will not 
fall into sin. ... [W]here you came front—front a fetid drop; where you are 
going—to a place of dust and worms and maggots; and before whom you 
are destined to give account and reckoning—before the supreme King of 
kings, the Holy One, blessed be He.’” (Arot 3,1) 

The obvious similarity between the texts undoubtedly points to the fact 
that the later sources were modelled on the form and content of the 
mishnah in Avot: 


Akavya ben Mehalalel-. “Where you came front—front a fetid drop; 

Rabbi Akiva: “I spat—because you came from a fetid 

drop.” 


Akavya ben Mehalalel-. “Where you are going—to a place of dust 
and worms and maggots” 

Rabbi Akiva: “I wept—for this beauty that will decay in 

the earth.” 


Not only did Akavya ben Mehalalel live during the time of Hillel the 
Elder, generations before Rabbi Akiva’s time, but the version of the story 
of Turnusrufus’ wife that I have cited here and even the earlier talmudic 
source on which it is based are much later than the mishnaic text. There 
can be no doubt that the various authors of this legend had the teaching 
of Akavya ben Mehalalel in mind. 
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Indeed, Rabbi Aldva was not indifferent to Turnusrufiis’ wife. His 
words may be understood as his way of complimenting her—telling 
her that he had been so impressed by her beauty that he was saddened 
to think that it would one day pass from the world, that is to say that 
humanity would be deprived of such beauty and the pleasure it afforded 
to all who saw it. In noting its unaesthetic origin and destiny, however, 
he established appropriate boundaries for their conversation. 

In response to Rabbi Akiva’s explanation of his actions (spitting and 
weeping), the woman who had come to seduce him asks, “Does repent¬ 
ance exist?” What prompted this question? The key to understanding 
the profound meaning of the legend lies in the dialogue between its two 
protagonists. 

Turnusrufiis’ beautiful wife went to meet Rabbi Aldva, with the 
intention of seducing him: “Give me your permission, and I will cause 
him to sin”, for she was extremely beautiful. He gave her permission; 
she adorned herself, went to Rabbi Aldva and exposed her thigh before 
him”. Thus begins the dialogue between them. As in the case of Satan 
who appeared to him in the form of a woman at the top of a palm tree, 
had he succumbed to temptation, he would have lost his standing as a 
rabbi and a leader. Considering the woman’s great beauty, the possibil¬ 
ity that he would indeed succumb was very reasonable, although there 
was also the chance that he might be spared and she might fail in her 
mission—as a result of his blindness (wholly absorbed as he was in his 
religious devotion) or indifference to her beauty. 

What happens next surprises readers just as it did the woman who 
had come to seduce him. Not only does he not remain indifferent to the 
exquisitely beautiful woman standing before him, but is in fact deeply 
moved by what he sees. For her, beauty was something with which to 
casually seduce men. For him, it was a divine revelation that stood in 
sharp contrast to its unaesthetic origins— “from a fetid drop”. He is 
overcome with emotion—including sorrow (expressed in tears), at the 
ephemerality of the divine presence of her beauty, as it will ultimately 
“decay in the earth”. For her, there is no emotion involved, but merely 
a determined advantage. Not only does Rabbi Aldva not ignore her and 
the effect of her beauty, but holds her in higher regard than she herself 
does. There is certainly an element of desire in his reaction, but it is pri¬ 
marily an expression of a harmonious approach that is intellectual and 
emotional as well as physical. Rabbi Akiva’s esteem causes her, perhaps 
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for the first time, to see herself in a different light. She thus immediately 
decides to change her ways and ask, “Does repentance exist?” 

The conversation was, in effect, a discussion of the teaching of Alcavya 
ben Mehalalel in Avot , reflecting on “where you came from—from a 
fetid drop”, and “where you are going—to a place of dust and worms 
and maggots” (“I wept—for this beauty that will decay in the earth”), 
and concluding with “Does repentance exist?” (“and before whom you 
are destined to give account and reckoning—before the supreme King of 
kings, the Holy One, blessed be He”). 

Rabbi Akiva’s success in resisting temptation in this legend was not 
nearly as heroic as in the story of the two Roman beauties who tried to 
seduce him all night, or the story of the woman at the top of the palm 
tree. Having foretold that she would eventually convert and marry him, 
he had only to be patient, to renounce immediate gratification, in the 
knowledge that she would one day be his wife. Contrary to the previ¬ 
ous legend, he shows an interest in the woman and, in his way, expresses 
appreciation of her beauty. She is aware of the fact that she has made 
an impression on him, wonders at his self-restraint—which inspires her 
respect for him and for the moral position he represents—and through 
his admiration for her changes her attitude to herself. This legend dem¬ 
onstrates that change is possible—from casual use of the body and its 
beauty for purposes of seduction and harlotry to harmonious physical 
union within the context of marriage and a relationship that is both con¬ 
scious and emotional. 

For those wondering whether this implies that Rabbi Akiva took a sec¬ 
ond wife during Rachel’s lifetime, his second marriage could have taken 
place after her death. According to legend, Rabbi Akiva lived 120 years 
(40 as a shepherd, 40 studying and 40 teaching), while there is no indi¬ 
cation that Rachel was as long-lived, at least within the chronology of 
the legends themselves. Turnusrufus’ wife would thus have married him 
when he was already a very old man, and only a short time before his 
execution at the hands of her first husband. 21 The aggadic narrative thus 
shifts the rivalry between Turnusrufus and Rabbi Akiva from the pub¬ 
lic to the personal sphere. The cruel Roman governor executed not only 
the national leader who had travelled to Rome to seek the repeal of his 
decrees and lent support to the rebel Bar Kosiba (Bar Kokhba); not only 
the revered teacher who had risked his life for the sake of Torah study, 
teaching large crowds and acquiring a vast number of students; not only 
one who had defeated and humiliated him in ideological discussions 
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“before Caesar”; but also one who had put him to personal shame, tak¬ 
ing his wife from him. 

Rabbi Alova’ life story, however, is not the subject of the present 
discussion. We do not presume to know or determine what really hap¬ 
pened to the figures described in the legends. Our interest lies in the fig¬ 
ure of Rabbi Akiva as it appears in the aggadic sources—composed, for 
the most part, decades and even centuries after his death. We have thus 
focused not on the “events” depicted, but on the messages conveyed by 
the various legends, the lessons that can be learned from the exemplary 
figure of Rabbi Akiva and the significance of his experiences and teach¬ 
ings within Jewish culture in general. 

The messages that the authors of these legends wished to convey 
are as follows: The sage of love is a man of powerful desires (as noted 
above: “he who is greater than his fellow has greater desires”), but also 
of great awareness and ability to uphold his moral principles. For that 
reason, he is far better equipped than one who resorts to abstinence and 
asceticism to withstand the greatest temptations. For that reason, some¬ 
one like Rabbi Akiva, who grasps the complexity of the challenges posed 
by real-life temptations, is far better equipped to withstand them than 
the average puritan, who has conquered his desires through abstinence 
and asceticism. In the broader context of Rabbi Akiva’s philosophy of 
love, these legends, which focus on practical experiences of temptation 
and the desire for immediate gratification, complement the sage’s theo¬ 
retical assertions, which will be discussed in the second part of this book. 
One who believes in love as humankind’s most sublime expression can¬ 
not bear the tawdriness of immediate and incomplete gratification. The 
sage of love did not merely develop a theory and school of thought, but 
personally withstood temptation and successfully contended with the 
practical trials he faced. 


Notes 

1. BT, Sukah 52a. So too “A man is overwhelmed by his desire every day” 
(ibid.), quoted below. See also Yalkut Shimoni, Joel, sec. 535. 

2. BT, Hulin lib; Nidab 30b; Ketubot 13b. 

3. BT, Sukah 52a. 

4. This is how the text is generally understood, although R’ Jacob Berav 

explained in the sense of measurements or parts, i.e. that Satan 
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would have cut Rabbi Aldva in two, divorcing him from his Torah, when 
it had been declared in Heaven that the two must not be separated. 

5. The reputation of Torah sages is addressed in the story of the temptation 
of Amram the pious, earlier in the same source ( Kidushin 81a), q.v. 

6. BT, Bava batra 16a. 

7. The phrase “One may gain eternal life in a single hour (moment)”, [Yesh 
Kone Olamo Besha’a Alchat], appears a number of times in the Talmud 
(see BT, Avodab zarah 10b and parallel sources). 

8. For an extensive discussion of the various approaches to the meaning of 
the “evil inclination”, see Ishay Rosen-Zvi, “Yetzer ha-ra ba-sifrut ha- 
amom’it: Bebinab me-lmdasti", Tarbiz 77/1 (2007), pp. 71-107. 

9. For a psychological analysis of rabbinic midrash, and especially lcabbalistic 
midrash pertaining to the inclination ( yetzer ) and the connection between 
yetzer (inclination) and yetzirah (creation/creativity), see Mordechai 
Rotenberg, The Yetzer: Kabbalistic Psychology of Eroticism and Human 
Sexuality , (Northvale, NJ, 1997). 

10. See the final chapter of the present volume, “The Orchard of Love”. 

11. Shmuel Sermoneta-Gertel has called my attention to another possible expla¬ 
nation of “ okhilu kurtza that the official was told (slanderously) that 
Rabbi Aldva would appreciate such a “gift” (see William G. Braude and 
Israel J. Kapstein, Pesikta de-Rav Kahana [Philadelphia, 2002], p. 635). 

12. See the variant reading in parallel sources: Pesikta de-Rav Kahana, ed. 
Mandelbaum, Supplement 3, Likutei midrash (quoted in Israel Ibn 
Al-Nakawa, Menorat ba-ma’or , ed. H.G. Enelow, Part 3 [New York, 
1931; repr. Jerusalem, 1972], Ch. 3: “Perek ha-tesbuvah ”, p. 125): 
“What could I do? Their smell came over me like the flesh of forbidden 
carcasses and the flesh of pigs.” 

13. For this reason. Rabbi Akiva reversed the decision of the ancient sages, 
and permitted a woman in a state of menstrual impurity to use kohl and 
rouge (i.e. to use makeup, to enhance her beauty), lest she become unat¬ 
tractive to her husband. For a more detailed discussion of this ruling, see 
below, Chap. 6, Harmony in Love—The Laws of Menstrual Impurity. 

14. The similarity to Jewish-Christian polemics in mediaeval Europe is worthy 
of further study, but is beyond the scope of the present discussion. 

15. BT, Bava batra 10a. 

16. Tanbuma, Tazri’a 7. 

17. BT, Sanhedrin 65b. 

18. BT, Avodab zarah 20a-b. 

19. The stringent approach that has developed with regard to such matters, 
especially in the Ashkenazi tradition, has made dealing with rabbinic 
sources of this kind problematic for some halakhic decisors. The most 
common response has been to simply ignore these sources. Among those 
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who have tried to engage with and interpret them, some have conceded 
that they cannot be reconciled and must, therefore, be rejected. See S. 
Ch. Verner (ed.), Torat Hayim: Hanbajyot u-Psakim—Rabbi Yosef Cbayim 
Sonnenfeld (Jerusalem, 2011), Hilkhot nidah ( Be’urim ) 3; Hilkbot 
barbakah min Im’arayot 2 and 5,6; Inycmim shonim ( Be’urim ) 4,5. 

20. Avot 3,1; Yalknt Sbimoni, 1 Samuel, sec. 83; Avot de-Rabbi Natan, vers. 1, 
ch. 19; J. D. Eisenstein, Ozar midrasbim, s.v. “Sbelomo ba-melekh”, vol. 2, 
p. 526. 

21. See Avigdor Shinan, ‘‘‘'Sbalosh nesbotav shel Rabbi Akiva”, Masekbet 2 
(2004), pp. 11-25. 


CHAPTER 4 


Love to the Last Breath 


The passing of sages in general and the execution of the Ten Martyrs in 
particular feature prominently in talmudic and midrashic legend. Rabbi 
Akiva’s death, however, would seem to have left a greater impression in 
rabbinic literature than the deaths of all of the other tanaim and amo- 
mim. The legends about Rabbi Aldva’s death contend with two main 
dilemmas. First, horror at his cruel end and the manner in which this 
very old man (120 years old, according to legend) was executed. The 
dilemma here pertains to the issue of theodicy, in the case of one who 
lived a long and full life and came to such a terrible end. The second 
dilemma concerns the meaning of the death of someone who strove so 
hard to give meaning to his life, and especially to the suffering and mis¬ 
fortune that befell him throughout it. Life is the ground upon which 
meaning is built, and when it comes to a close, is death meaningless? 


“Is This the Torah and This Its Reward?!” 

The talmudic and midrashic legends tell how Rabbi Akiva captured the 
attention of figures such as Adam and Moses. These legends further 
enhanced the status of Rabbi Akiva in cultural consciousness—by com¬ 
paring him to the fathers of the world and the nation, and placing him 
on a par with them. As recounted in the Talmud, the first to be struck 
by the unreasonableness of Rabbi Akiva’s death was Adam, who, “when 
he reached the generation of Rabbi Akiva, rejoiced in his Torah and was 
saddened by his death”. 1 Another well-known legend, which tells of 
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Moses’ discovery of Rabbi Akiva, heightens the dilemma associated with 
the latter’s death: 

Rabbi Yehudah said in the name of Rav: When Moses ascended to heaven, 
he found God sitting and tying crowns to the letters. He [Moses] said to 
Him: “Master of the Universe, who requires this of you?” He said to him: 
“There is a man who will live in a few generations and Akiva ben Joseph 
is his name, who will learn mounds and mounds of laws from each cusp 
...” He [Moses] said to Him: “Master of the Universe, You have shown 
me his Torah; show me his reward!” He said to him: “Look behind you’. 

He looked behind him and saw them weighing his [Rabbi Akiva’s] flesh in 
the market. He said to Him: “Master of the Universe, is this the Torah and 
this its reward?” He said to him: “Silence! That is how I conceived it’.” 

(BT, Mencihot 29b) 

There is no attempt whatsoever, in this text, to justify the fact of Rabbi 
Akiva’s brutal murder; merely arbitrary and unquestioning acceptance 
of God’s decree. The bluntness of God’s answer to Moses, as formu¬ 
lated by the author of this legend, heightens the pointlessness of theod¬ 
icy and strengthens the sense of injustice at the death of Rabbi Akiva. 
Consequently, it is not God’s reply—unequivocal, absolute and so hard 
for the human mind to accept—that has remained in the minds of read¬ 
ers and scholars, but rather Moses’ resounding cry: “Master of the uni¬ 
verse, is this the Torah and this its reward?!” 

Although some explain God’s answer to mean that one must not 
question His ways and deeds 2 or “investigate that which is beyond one’s 
understanding”, 3 and although the reply was ultimately intended for 
ordinary readers and students, we cannot overlook the fact that, in the 
context of the legend itself, it was not given to just any prophet or sage, 
but to Moses our teacher, greatest of all the prophets past and future. 
It would not be the way of readers of the Aggadah to be satisfied with 
a simple a fortiori deduction (“If even Moses received such an answer, 
who are we to expect anything more?”). As noted, what has remained 
most impressed upon the minds of these readers is, in fact, Moses’ 
anguished cry: “Is this the Torah and this its reward?!” 

Indeed, this cry has reverberated throughout Jewish history, from the 
days of the Talmud to the present, and lies at the heart of discussion of 
injustice in the world, divine providence, reward and punishment, the 
suffering of the righteous and the prosperity of the wicked. The cry is 
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echoed in the words of the Rabbis concerning the Ten Martyrs, 4 brutally 
executed by the Romans. 

According to the midrash of the Ten Martyrs, the first to be executed 
was Simeon ben Gamaliel, president {nasi) of the Sanhedrin, who was 
beheaded. Rabbi Ishmael the High Priest is said to have held Rabbi 
(Raban) Simeon’s head in his hands, “bitterly crying, ‘Where is the 
Torah and where is its reward! How the tongue that explained the Torah 
in 70 tongues now licks the dust!’ 5 Rabbi Ishamel justifies his outburst, 
explaining that Simeon ben Gamaliel had been greater than him in Torah 
and wisdom, and his death was thus a great loss to him personally and to 
the entire generation. Death itself is meaningless. The consequences of 
Simeon ben Gamaliel’s absence, however, were considerable: for himself, 
as he was no longer able to engage in his lifetime pursuit—explaining 
the Torah in every tongue—for Rabbi Ishmael and for the entire Jewish 
people. 

In a number of midrashim , the cry is attributed to the angels, 
remonstrating against God. When Rabbi Ishmael was killed, the execu¬ 
tioner removed the skin of his face. When he reached the place where 
the phylacteries are laid, Rabbi Ishmael uttered a terrible cry that shook 
the divine throne. “The ministering angels [then] said to the Holy 
One, blessed be He: ‘That a righteous man such as he, to whom You 
revealed all of the mysteries of the upper realms and the secrets of the 
lower realms, should be killed so horribly by this wicked man. Is this the 
Torah and this its reward?’” 6 In attributing shock to the upper realms, 
to the divine throne and to the angels—whose entire existence is marked 
by immutable order—the author seeks to ascribe to the deaths of the 
Martyrs the power to disrupt the very foundations of the universe. At 
Rabbi Akiva’s death, the angels too 7 —not only Moses, as in the source 
cited above—cry out to God: “Is this the Torah and this its reward?!” 

The story of Rabbi Ishmael’s death stresses the preferability of obser¬ 
vance of the precepts in this world to everlasting life in the world to 
come. As we will see below, the story of Rabbi Akiva’s death highlights 
the same principle. There is a certain similarity between the modes of 
execution: Rabbi Akiva’s flesh is scored with iron combs, and Rabbi 
Ishmael’s face is skinned. Their behaviour is also similar; in the self- 
restraint they show as they are put to death. Rabbi Akiva fulfils the com¬ 
mandment of reciting Shema , and Rabbi Ishmael cries out only when 
the executioner reaches the place where the phylacteries are laid—caus¬ 
ing the Roman emperor to ask: “Until now, you neither wept nor cried 
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out, yet now you cry out?” Rabbi Ishmael replied: “I do not cry out 
for my soul but for the commandment of the phylacteries that has been 
taken from me”. To their dying breaths, Rabbi Ishmael and Rabbi Aldva 
dedicated every human effort to doing what is right in this world. Their 
entire interpretive focus, according to the aggadic texts, is on life, not on 
what happens to the soul after death. 

When Rabbi Hanina ben Teradion is burned alive , 8 wrapped in a 
Torah scroll, his daughter cries: “Is this the Torah and this its reward?!” 
A dialogue ensues between them, in which Rabbi Hanina rejects her 
words—perhaps also to comfort her and to give her strength—asserting 
that such a cry is misplaced: “If it is for me that you cry, I accept my suf¬ 
fering with love, and would rather atone for my sins and be consumed by 
flames fanned by man in this world than by flames that are not fanned— 
the flames of Gehenna ”. 9 He considers the possibility, however, that her 
shock may be due not to his execution, but to the burning of the Torah 
scroll, adding: “And if it is for the Torah scroll that you weep, the Torah 
is fire and cannot be consumed by fire. Its words fly in the air, and the 
fire merely consumes the parchment ”. 10 According to this approach, 
the shock at Hanina ben Teradion‘s execution by fire and the burning 
of the Torah scroll was the result of the limited vision of those who, 
like Hanina’s daughter, witnessed the terrible event, but were unable 
to detach themselves from the horror and interpret it on a deeper level. 
Extreme suffering was a privilege, purifying him of his sins—perhaps 
even granted to him as a reward for his devotion, rather than inflicted 
as a punishment. One must also transcend the barbaric act of burning 
a holy book. The holiness of the Torah is not a function of its physical 
components. The comparison to fire is apt, as fire cannot consume fire. 
“Its words fly in the air”, as the Torah, according to Rabbi Hanina, is 
its content, not ink on parchment. There is thus no reason to cry out 
in remonstration or in pain. The human oppressor and the visible hor¬ 
ror must be transcended, and the event perceived as one of purification, 
the significance of which bears no relation to destruction and death, but 
rather to a fire that cannot be consumed, and to words that fly in the air. 

Rabbi Akiva’s death may also be seen in the context of the eternity 
of the Torah or the bond to the eternal enjoyed by its students—par¬ 
ticularly in the light of his exchange with Pappus ben Judah . 11 Although 
Rabbi Aldva disapproved of some of Pappus’ teachings , 12 the following, 
well-known exchange pertains directly to Torah study at a time when it 
was prohibited by the authorities, and to the punishment incurred by 
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those who violate the interdiction. The exchange takes place on two sep¬ 
arate occasions: when Rabbi Aldva teaches Torah in public, in violation 
of the ban against Torah study, and when the two men find themselves 
together in a Roman prison: 

The Rabbis taught: Once, the wicked government decreed that the Jews 
should not engage in Torah study. Pappus ben Judah came upon Rabbi 
Aldva, who was gathering crowds together and publicly engaging in Torah 
study. He said to him: “Akiva, are you not afraid of the government?” 

He replied: “I will give you a parable. It is like a fox who was walking 
along the river bank, and he saw fish moving together from place to place. 

He said to them: ‘What are you fleeing from?’ They replied: ‘From the 
nets that men cast over us.’ He said to them: ‘Why don’t you come up to 
the land, and you and I will dwell together, as my ancestors dwelled with 
yours?’ They replied: ‘Are you the one they call the cleverest of animals? 
You are not clever, but a fool! If we are afraid in our vital element, how 
much more so in an element in which we would die!’ So too are we. If this 
is the way things are now that we sit and engage in the Torah, of which it 
is written ‘for that it is your life and the length of your days’, how much 
worse they would be if we were to abstain from it.” 

It is told that not long passed before Rabbi Akiva was caught and thrown 
in prison, and Pappus ben Judah was caught and imprisoned with him. 

He said to him: “Pappus! Who has brought you here?” He responded: 
“Fortunate are you, Rabbi Akiva, for having been arrested for Torah study; 
woe to Pappus who was arrested for idle words.” (BT, Berakbot 61b) 

At their first encounter, Pappus sounds responsible and rational . 13 At 
a time of such decrees, it would have been prudent to study Torah in 
secret and certainly not to provoke the authorities by gathering large 
crowds. To Rabbi Akiva, however, the suspension of public instruction, 
which lies at the heart of national, cultural life, would have constituted 
a kind of collective, spiritual-cultural suicide. There was little doubt 
that they would be caught in the Roman nets, but suspending commu¬ 
nal study would have been even worse. Was Pappus convinced by Rabbi 
Akiva’s explanation? We don’t know, because the talmudic legend cites 
no reply on his part. 

The exchange continues in prison, and this time, the final word is 
given to Pappus, who makes a clear distinction between the cruel regime 
that imprisons and executes at will, and the actions of the condemned. It 
is the latter that define the significance of the punishment. For Pappus, 
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who was arrested for idle words, the punishment was indeed a punish¬ 
ment. He was seized, like so many others under Roman rule, without 
having done anything wrong—merely for having asked Rabbi Akiva a 
question, received an answer and remained silent. It was enough for the 
authorities that he did not dispute Rabbi Akiva’s statement, and so, they 
arrested him for his silence. Rabbi Akiva, on the other hand, was arrested 
for having flagrantly violated a government decree: gathering crowds and 
publicly teaching Torah. For Rabbi Akiva, the punishment was, in fact, 
a reward: “This is the Torah and this is its reward!”—in the most literal 
sense; not as a remonstration against heaven or a cry of pain. 

The cry “Is this is the Torah” is generally understood as referring 
specifically to Torah study—to the diligence, knowledge and 
scholarship of the Ten Martyrs. At times, however, we find a different 
interpretation. The concept of “Torah” is extended to all of the precepts 
and particularly to acts of kindness . 14 The purpose of these legends is 
to stress the reward and protection enjoyed by those who observe the 
precepts and engage in acts of kindness—not to decry their punishment, 
as in the other texts discussed here. 

An unusual use of “this is the Torah and this its reward” can be found 
in the case of Elisha ben Abuyah (“Aher”), who witnessed the martyrs’ 
deaths and drew very different conclusions from those drawn by most 
of his friends and colleagues. The sight of the severed tongue of Rabbi 
Judah the baker in the mouth of a dog is said to have been one of the 
things that led Ben Abuyah to abandon his faith and deny its tenets. If 
“this is the Torah and this its reward” concluded Elisha, it is pointless to 
study Torah and observe the precepts, and there is no reward and pun¬ 
ishment in the world . 15 

“Is this the Torah and this its reward?” (or in the affirmative: “This is 
the Torah and this its reward”) has been used to convey various mean¬ 
ings and has been variously interpreted: as an expression of deep shock; 
a remonstration against heaven, voiced by human beings or angels; an 
introduction to a discussion of reward and punishment; an introduction 
to a discussion of theodicy; a reaffirmation of the rewards enjoyed by the 
righteous in this world and especially in the world to come; or a rejection 
of divine providence and retribution. 

As noted at the beginning of the chapter, the talmudic text that 
recounts Moses 1 shock at Rabbi Akiva’s “reward” does not address the 
issue of theodicy at all. Rather surprisingly, a later legend places theodicy 
in the mouth of the condemned man himself: 
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Then they brought out Rabbi Akiva ben Joseph, who would interpret the 
crowns of the letters and uncover the meanings of the Torah as revealed 
to Moses at Sinai.... They scored his flesh with iron combs, and with each 
pass of the combs, Rabbi Akiva would say: “The Lord is just—The Rock, 

His work is perfect; for all His ways are justice; a God of faithfulness and 
without iniquity, true and upright is He (Deuteronomy 32:4).” At which 
a heavenly voice said: “Fortunate are you, Rabbi Akiva, for you were true 
and upright, and your soul departed [as you uttered] ‘true and upright’.” 
(Quoted in Eisenstein, Ozar midrashim , vol. 2, pp. 441-442) 

According to this aggadic source, the same Rabbi Akiva who had 
accepted God’s judgement when struck by misfortune during the course 
of his life, saying “beloved is suffering”, did so at the time of his death 
as well. 16 There is indeed no greater theodicy than this, for if he himself 
justifies his own torment and death, who can possibly reiterate Moses’ 
question: “Is this the Torah and this its reward”? The text also makes 
an important point about the meaning of theodicy: it is not addressed 
to God, like Moses’ question-cry or the angels’ remonstration, but 
rather lies in the individual’s acceptance of God’s judgement, and is 
thus addressed to man. The verse “The Rock, His work is perfect; for 
all His ways are justice; a God of faithfulness and without iniquity, true 
and upright is He” (Deuteronomy 32:4) is taken from the “admoni¬ 
tion” (Tohekhah) delivered by Moses in the Torah portion of Ha’azinu. 
Many commentators 17 find, in this verse, an answer to the question of 
“the suffering of the righteous and the prosperity of the wicked”. “A 
God of faithfulness” who rewards the righteous in the world to come, 
and “without iniquity”—who rewards the wicked in this world, and not 
in the next. The subsequent verse lays full responsibility with man: “Is 
corruption His? No, His children’s is the blemish—a generation crooked 
and perverse”. It is the sinners who, by corrupting their ways, exclude 
themselves from being counted among God’s children and disfigure 
themselves. Just as Rabbi Akiva was able to say to Rabbi Eliezer: “You 
have taught us, rabbi, that ‘there is not a righteous man on earth who 
does good and does not sin’ (Kohelet 7:20), 18 so he was able to apply 
the same principle to himself at the time of his suffering, and accept 
God’s judgement with love. All his life, he had embraced his misfor¬ 
tunes and justified God. In accepting God’s judgement at the hour of his 
death, he completed his life’s work. 
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The legend that attests to Rabbi Aldva’s theodicy is not a central 
source, however, capable of shaping interpretations of Rabbi Aldva’s 
death—based, rather, on a broad range of relevant texts. It does not 
appear among the talmudic and midrashic legends that seek to tell the 
story of Rabbi Akiva, but derives from a later source, dedicated primar¬ 
ily to the issue of theodicy with regard to the deaths of the Ten Martyrs. 
Thus, even if we were to claim that the author of this legend had found 
an appropriate answer to Moses’ resounding question, “Is this the Torah 
and this its reward?” (assuming that it does, indeed, explain the bru¬ 
tal killing itself from a theodicean perspective), the question of mean¬ 
ing would still remain. It is meaning—so central to Rabbi Akiva in his 
lifetime and at the heart of the earlier midmshim that deal with his phi¬ 
losophy and life story—that is the primary concern of the legends that 
describe his behaviour and words at the time of his execution. 

A Final Lesson in the Philosophy of Love 

The meaning of Rabbi Akiva’s death is in fact discussed in a number of 
places. Some, like the following text, pertain directly to his image as the 
sage of love: 

When they took Rabbi Akiva to be executed, it was the appointed hour 
for reciting the Shcmci. As they were scoring his flesh with iron combs, he 
accepted the yoke of heaven, and his students said to him: “Rabbi, even 
now?!” He said to them: “All my days I grieved at the words ‘with all your 
soul’ (Deuteronomy 6:5)—even when your soul is taken front you. I said: 
when will I have the opportunity to fulfil this? And now that the opportu¬ 
nity presents itself will I not fulfil it?” He drew out [the word] ‘one’ ( ehad) 
until his soul departed with ‘one’. 

(BT, Berakhot 6 la) 

The final lesson on the philosophy of love was given by the sage of love 
at the moment of his execution. His students, who had learned from 
him, during the years of their studies, that suffering is beloved and must 
be accepted and even embraced, were unable to come to terms with his 
death. Those who had been at his side at the time of his son’s death, 
and even then wondered at his behaviour, 19 find it difficult to maintain 
their composure, but faced with their rabbi’s equanimity, make an effort 
to control themselves. Had they wanted to cry or shout, they could not 
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have done so in the presence of this man who, even as he was being tor¬ 
tured to death, accepted the yoke of heaven by reciting the Shema —with 
serenity, composure and focus. These circumstances were unlike any¬ 
thing they had experienced or learned with Rabbi Akiva before. Even 
when a person suffers terrible anguish and great misfortunes befall him, 
he is still a living, breathing human being, beyond the suffering and the 
misfortune. The meaning of suffering lies in life itself and is afforded 
by the living. We can thus understand and accept, albeit with great dif¬ 
ficulty, theodicy and the acceptance of suffering, based on the distinc¬ 
tion between the afflicted and the affliction, and based on the hope that 
redemption may be attained through suffering and from suffering. As 
witnesses to the execution of Rabbi Akiva, what they experienced was 
the absolute, the point of no return—a situation in which one can no 
longer distinguish between the man and his fate: to cease to exist. All 
they had learned from their teacher up to this point, about theodicy and 
the meaning of suffering was no longer applicable, because it pertained 
only to those who live in this world—capable, in their imaginations, in 
their mind’s eye, of envisioning themselves alive after having been deliv¬ 
ered from their misfortunes. Meaning is manifested in moral behaviour, 
in observing the commandments and in living up to one’s obligations 
in a given situation. As unbearable as it may be, it is still existence as 
opposed to non-existence, or to the nullification of existence that is the 
result death. 

They watch him as he is executed, with admiration, profound grief, 
shock at the violence of the event and the cruelty of the executioners, 
and anxiety at the imminent separation and their approaching orphan¬ 
hood. Among all of these raging emotions, however, their greatest fear 
is that his loss will lack meaning. As faithful students who have internal¬ 
ised his philosophy of meaning that affords value and significance to every 
situation and event , they turn to him with a question-cry: “Rabbi, even 
now?!” Here and now, as you are being executed and are a hairsbreadth 
from certain death, have you not reached the point at which all meaning 
is lost? Do you even now hold fast to your principles? Do you even now 
accept God’s judgement? Until when? 

And Rabbi Akiva, clearly, precisely and simply, explains to his students 
the meaning of his death: love. Love to the last breath! The Torah is the 
Torah of love and it commands us to love God—a commandment that, 
under ordinary circumstances, can never be fully observed. “All my days 
I grieved at the words ‘with all your soul’”. As the sage of love, Rabbi 
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Aldva was keenly aware of the fact that one of the most important of the 
precepts of love—“And you shall love the Lord your God with all your 
heart, and with all your soul and with all your might” (Deuteronomy 
6:5)—cannot be fulfilled in its entirety. Most people will never have the 
chance to observe the commandment to love God “with all your soul”, 
even at the time of their death. Throughout his life, he mourned the 
almost certain incompleteness of his observance of the commandment 
to love God. “And now that the opportunity presents itself will I not 
fulfil it?” What could possibly afford more meaning, at that moment in 
time, his last, the point of no return that is death? “With all your soul’ 
(Deuteronomy 6:5)—even when your soul is taken from you!” 

As the legionnaires score his flesh with iron combs to end his life in 
terrible agony, he accepts the yoke of heaven and teaches those around 
him—in word and deed—the meaning of his death. Something is miss¬ 
ing, however, in this incredible exchange between Rabbi Aldva and 
his students; something very basic. Rabbi Aldva chooses not to answer 
their question—“Even now?”—in the simplest, most obvious way: life 
after death. He could have told them that there is no question of loss 
of meaning, because the body is merely a vessel, and the soul returns to 
its source. At the most appropriate time imaginable, he does not discuss 
belief in the world to come, eschewing the relatively easy solution to the 
problem of meaning in his death. His emphasis is on what one can still 
do in this world: to complete the commandment to love God. To his 
mind, meaning must be sought in life itself and not beyond it. 

Rabbi Alova’s avoidance of the subject of life after death at such an 
obvious juncture becomes even more pronounced upon examining the 
concepts he employs in his brief words to his students: “He said to them: 
‘All my days I grieved at the words “with all your soul ( nafshekhci )” 
(Deuteronomy 6:5)—even when your soul [nishmatkha ] is taken from 
you. I said: when will I have the opportunity to fulfil this? And now that 
the opportunity presents itself will I not fulfil it ?’” 

The meanings associated with the words nefesh and neshamah (both 
translated “soul” here) are many and varied. The following is presented 
as an interpretative suggestion that need not address each and every use 
or inflection of these two concepts in the Bible and Rabbinic literature. 
The basis for the discussion will be the primary meaning of these words 
in the first part of the book of Genesis and elsewhere in the Pentateuch. 
Genesis 2:7 reads: “And the Lord God formed Adam of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life (nishmat huyyim)\ 
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and Adam became a living soul (nefesh hayyati) ”. The word nefesh is used 
in a similar fashion with regard to the prohibition against eating consum¬ 
ing blood: “Only be strong not to eat the blood, for the blood is the 
life (nefesh), and you shall not eat the life with the flesh” (Deuteronomy 
12:23). 

Before addressing the various homiletic interpretations of these words, 
I would like to note that the term hisha’arut hanefesh (life after death; 
literally “remaining of the soul”) is a borrowed one, which first appears 
in Jewish sources in the early Middle Ages. Earlier Rabbinic sources use 
the term hayyei ha’olcim haba , sometimes in the sense of life after death 
and sometimes in other senses. For the purposes of the present discus¬ 
sion, emphasis will be placed on fulfilment of the commandment to love 
God “with all your soul ( nafsheka )”, until the moment at which one 
no longer has a nefesh , because it has been taken away. The only ques¬ 
tion that interest Rabbi Akiva is “will I fulfil it”—what commandment 
has reality presented him with that he might fulfil. And what of the soul 
(neshamah) and the world to come (or hisha’arut hanefesh)) Rabbi Akiva 
is wholly absorbed by “with all your soul” (bekhol nafsheka). According 
to the talmudic and midrashic legends, he devotes neither thought nor 
speech to the matter and conveys nothing regarding the fate of the soul 
that is about to be taken from him. His immense effort focuses entirely 
on that which he can do as long as he has the “breath of life” ( nishmat 
hayyim) within him—as long as he is a living soul (nefesh hayyah ). 20 With 
his body, he can fully observe the commandment of love. The question 
of the soul and its fate are not broached at all. 

As we will see, this is not the first time that Rabbi Akiva’s students 
are exposed to this view, which is, in fact, part of a consistent method, 
revealed on various occasions. The most striking of these concerns 
Rabbi Akiva’s behaviour at the bedside of his teacher, Rabbi Eliezer ben 
Hyrcanus, who lay dying in agony. 21 His friends, Rabbi Joshua, Rabbi 
Tarfon and Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah, also present at their teacher’s bed¬ 
side, rose above the moment, the pain and the suffering, to speak of 
eternal life and the immortal soul: “and my master is in this world and 
the next”. 22 Rabbi Akiva, on the other hand, frankly and determinedly 
returned Rabbi Elazar to reality, with all its difficulties, as the only place 
in which man can find meaning—preventing him from escaping for even 
a single moment to the world of eternity and immortality. “Beloved is 
suffering” here and now, because of the moral opportunity it provides 
for true introspection and for accepting it with love. Even at the time 
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his own death, he does not want to escape the final terrible moments to 
reassuring descriptions of the hereafter. He finds his peace in these very 
moments and in the moral challenge they present—a challenge that only 
life in this world can offer. 

The circumstances intensify the moral dimension of fulfilling the com¬ 
mandment to love God. The Roman legionnaires score his flesh with 
iron combs, as they torture him to death. There is, of course, a kind of 
connection—physical contact—between the executioners and the con¬ 
demned prisoner. In their every movement, in every piece of flesh they 
tear from his body, they represent the greatest possible moral depravity— 
their own and that of the regime that ordered them to do such things, 
on a mission of hatred. 23 It would have been perfectly understandable 
had the condemned man cursed his executioners as they tormented him, 
but that would have transformed the forced physical contact into a kind 
of dialogue, on the same plane of hatred. Rabbi Akiva manages to iso¬ 
late himself completely from the executioners, whose hold on his body is 
one-sided. 24 The text gives eloquent expression to the fact that the two 
sides acted entirely independently: “As they were scoring his flesh with 
iron combs, he accepted the yoke of heaven”. 

Not only does he not curse them; he does not respond to their actions 
at all—not even to cry out at the terrible pain they are inflicting on him. 
There is no dialogue whatsoever between the executioners and the pris¬ 
oner, who utters neither curses nor cries nor moans. High above their 
low plane of moral depravity, opposite executioners and rulers who have 
lost their humanity, Rabbi Akiva presents another, separate plane of 
moral behaviour, through which—in observing the commandment of 
loving God to the fullest, at a time of suffering and in the face of death— 
he teaches his students and future generations the connection between 
morality and love. This is Rabbi Akiva’s final lesson in the philosophy of 
love. 


Socrates and His Companions Compared to Rabbi Akiva 
and His Students 

It is interesting to compare the discussion between Rabbi Akiva and his 
students during his execution, and the conversation between Socrates 
and his companions 25 as the time approached for him to drink the cup of 
hemlock—particularly with regard to the question of the immortality of 
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the soul. 26 Both accounts stress the equanimity with which the two men 
accept their deaths, in sharp contrast to the agitation of those around 
them. Rabbi Aldva, who is subjected to terrible torments, accepts the 
yoke of heaven with composure and devotion. His students cannot allow 
themselves to cry out or weep in the face of their rabbi’s composure. 
Socrates’ companions burst into tears, and he rebukes them. There too it 
seems as if the circumstances weigh more heavily upon those who will be 
left behind than upon Socrates himself, who remains calm until the very 
end. The similarity between the two stories ends, however, at the com¬ 
posure with which the protagonists accept their deaths and the behav¬ 
iour of those around them. The discussion of the meaning of death and 
the source of Socrates‘ comfort could not be more different from that of 
Rabbi Aldva. 

Socrates’ companions come to visit him in prison, on the day of his 
execution by poison. They try to convince him to escape and save his 
soul, or at least to ask his judges for a pardon or a reprieve. A discussion 
ensues, during the course of which Socrates rejects their proposals. The 
event and Socrates’ arguments are described at length in Plato’s dialogue 
Phaedo. 

The basis of the Socratic-Platonic discussion is the dichotomy 
between the mortal body and the immortal soul, whereby the body hin¬ 
ders the development of the soul, as it sways human actions towards the 
satisfaction of physical desires. Life is thus a struggle between the desires 
of the body, and the aspirations of the soul to join the forms—something 
that is possible only after death, once the soul has departed the body. 
Therefore, every person, and especially philosophers who have devoted 
their lives to approaching the forms (“ideas”), and have lived the good 
life in practice and pursuit of knowledge, should welcome death. One 
may not commit suicide, that is separate the soul from the body, or 
precipitate death, but death should not be feared when it comes, as the 
world of meaning, the world of forms, lies beyond death. Those who have 
nurtured their souls while still attached to their bodies—and none more 
than the philosopher—will attain their ultimate goal after death. This 
idea, expressed in the Phaedo and in Plato’s theory of the soul in general, 
laid the foundations for the theology of the body and the soul found in 
important religious currents, particularly in the monotheistic faiths. The 
comparison between Socrates and Rabbi Aldva is important, due to the 
absence of theological discourse concerning the immortality of the soul 
and its significance in the description of the latter’s death. Rabbi Aldva 
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identifies the realm of human action from birth to death as the locus of 
meaning. Although Socrates ascribes great importance to human action 
and behaviour in this life, he finds the locus of meaning in the world 
beyond death, 27 where the soul can finally unite with the intelligible 
forms. 

The Platonic dialogue also addresses political questions of govern¬ 
ment and law that have no parallel in the story of Rabbi Aldva’s execu¬ 
tion. Socrates, a respectable Athenian citizen, is sentenced to death by a 
particularly large jury, comprising 500 and one of his city’s most promi¬ 
nent citizens. He believes they were wrong to accept the accusations 
against him and to reject his own defence. Nevertheless, he recognises 
the legitimacy of the Athenian political and legal systems, including even¬ 
tual errors in judgement, as in his case. Rabbi Aldva’s execution, on the 
other hand, is carried out by a foreign regime, illegitimate in his eyes and 
in the eyes of most of his countrymen, 28 and his behaviour intensifies 
and highlights the immorality of his executioners. 

We are thus left with the comparison to Socrates, who chooses to 
comfort his companions, telling them that they should not grieve at his 
death, because death is not the end for the essence of man, which is the 
soul. The conclusion he draws from this is a moral one. 

[I]f the soul is really immortal, what care should be taken of her, not only 
in respect of the portion of time which is called life, but of eternity! And 
the danger of neglecting her from this point of view does indeed appear to 
be awfi.il. If death had only been the end of all, the wicked would have had 
a good bargain in dying, for they would have been happily quit not only 
of their body, but of their own evil together with their souls. But now ... 
there is no release or salvation from evil except the attainment of the high¬ 
est virtue and wisdom. 

(Plato, Phaedo 106-107, trans. Benjamin Jowett) 

In the crux of the discussion, he seeks to prove the immortality of the 
soul, as compared to the body’s ephemerality and finite existence after 
death. Socrates (according to Plato) presents theological/metaphysi¬ 
cal arguments, from which he draws moral conclusions. As noted, Rabbi 
Akiva could easily have made the very same argument, yet he does not 
turn to theology, choosing rather, to focus entirely on the moral argu¬ 
ment. The moral import of Socrates’ words pertains to the way in which 
one should approach death, but make no claims regarding the continued 
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effort to hold onto life and to continue to act in a moral fashion. The 
main thrust of his parting discourse is the assertion that death is merely a 
passage to immortality: 

[I]nasmuch as the soul is shown to be immortal ... let a man be of good 
cheer about his soul, who hast cast away the pleasures and ornaments of 
the body ... and has followed after the pleasures of knowledge in this life; 
who has adorned the soul in her own proper jewels, which are temperance, 
and justice, and courage, and nobility, and truth—in these arrayed she 
is ready to go on her journey to the world below, when her time comes, 
(ibid.) 

Although Plato does not preach abstinence, and those who satisfy the 
needs of the body are not considered sinners, such actions are ultimately 
meaningless—a consequence of physical existence, for as long as the soul 
is attached to the body that is for as long as one lives. After death, the 
soul of one who has lived a worthy life; of a philosopher who has nur¬ 
tured his soul by studying, helping others and fulfilling his duties to soci¬ 
ety as a soldier or a law-abiding citizen; of one who has told the truth 
and pursued justice, will attain its rightful place in the world of forms. 
Such a person has nothing to fear from death and should be prepared for 
it. It is these thoughts that Socrates shares with his companions, as his 
own death approaches. 

On the basis of these claims regarding the body, the soul and the dif¬ 
ferent meaning death holds for each of them, he comforts his compan¬ 
ions, telling them that that they should not grieve at the burial of his 
body: 

[Wjhen I have drunk the poison I shall leave you ... and then he [Crito] 
will suffer less at my death, and not be grieved when he sees my body 
being burned or buried. I would not have him sorrow at my hard lot, or 
say at the burial, Thus we lay out Socrates, or Thus we follow him to the 
grave or bury him; for false words are not only evil in themselves, but they 
infect the soul with evil. (ibid. 115) 

Socrates does not cling to life or delay drinking the poison until the last 
possible minute—further emphasising the fact that his death derives its 
meaning not from life itself, but from the immortality of the soul. From 
the moment he comes to terms with his death, Socrates no longer values 
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life: what is another hour of life as compared to eternity? It is in these 
few minutes that the difference between Socrates and Rabbi Aldva lies. 
Rabbi Aldva refuses to cease pursuing his moral objective in this world 
for even a single instant and thus clings to the most terrible moments of 
his life as if they were the greatest of treasures. Socrates believes that man 
enters this world unwillingly and must strive to live in a good and fit¬ 
ting manner, but there is no point in clinging to life when eternity is just 
around the corner. When man is about to coalesce with ultimate mean¬ 
ing, he can only laugh at himself for trying to give meaning to another 
few moments of life. 

The differences between these two positions can be summed up in the 
words of Rabbi Jacob Kurshai, 29 teacher of Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi—with¬ 
out attempting, as he does, to resolve the dilemma that arises from the 
juxtaposition of the two positions, or claiming that there is no problem 
at all: 

One hour spent in repentance and good deeds in this world is better than 
the whole of life in the world to come; and one hour of satisfaction in the 
world to come is better than the whole of life in this world. (Mishnah, 
Avot 4, 17) 

In the previous mishnah (ibid. 4, 16), Rabbi Jacob stresses the impor¬ 
tance of action in this world: “This world is like an antechamber before 
the next world. Prepare yourself in the antechamber, that you might 
enter the banquet hall”. These words correspond to the Socratic- 
Platonic view. In this mishnah (4, 17), Rabbi Jacob maintains the distinc¬ 
tion between this world—the world of action, in which one must aspire 
to perfection through repentance and good deeds; and the next world— 
the world of reward and spiritual enjoyment. There is no equivalence 
between “repentance and good deeds”, which are moral objectives; and 
“satisfaction”, which is spiritual fulfilment, because they belong to differ¬ 
ent worlds. Some have suggested another reading of the mishnah. “One 
hour spent in repentance and good deeds in this world is like life in the 
world to come”. 30 

It is thus up to man to choose: Rabbi Aldva decided in favour of 1 
h spent in repentance and good deeds in this world, and the proposed 
reading of the mishnah concords with his view, while Socrates decided in 
favour of an hour of satisfaction in the world to come. In his final words, 
however, Socrates momentarily returns the moral argument to the fore, 
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albeit in a rather ludicrous fashion, as if the author (Plato) did not wish 
to eclipse his earlier message: 

[A]nd the servant went in, and remained for some time, and then returned 
with the jailer carrying a cup of poison. Socrates said: “You, my good 
friend, who are experienced in these matters, shall give me directions how 
I am to proceed.” The man answered: “You have only to walk about until 
your legs are heavy, and then to lie down, and the poison will act.” At the 
same time, he handed the cup to Socrates, who in the easiest and gentlest 
manner, without the least fear or change of color or feature, looking at the 
man with all his eyes ... and said: “What do you say about making a liba¬ 
tion out of this cup to any god? May I, or not?” The man answered: “We 
only prepare, Socrates, just so much as we deem enough.” “I understand”, 
he said: “yet I may and must pray to the gods to prosper my journey from 
this to that other world-may this, then, which is my prayer, be granted 
to me.” Then holding the cup to his lips, quite readily and cheerfully 
he drank off the poison. ... He was beginning to grow cold ... when he 
uncovered his face, for he had covered himself up, and said (they were his 
last words)—he said: “Crito, I owe a cock to Asclepius; will you remember 
to pay the debt?” (Plato, Phaedo 117-118) 

Three statements link Socrates’ death and the departure of his soul to 
the divine. The first—his enquiry (whether serious, humorous or ironic) 
about poring a libation to the gods from his cup of poison. They are 
immortal, so the poison would not harm them. It would provoke the 
death of his body but, at the same time, would link his soul to the eter¬ 
nal that is to the gods. This is perhaps the serious dimension of Socrates’ 
question: Is it fitting to pour a libation to the gods from the cup of poi¬ 
son that will cause the death of his body and the passage of his soul to 
the realm of eternity? The representative of the authorities, the jailer 
responsible for carrying out the sentence does not allow himself to be 
dragged into philosophical/theological questions, but responds matter- 
of-factly that the cup contains just enough poison to kill the condemned. 
Socrates therefore makes do with a prayer for the felicitous departure 
of his soul from this world to the realm of the souls. This is his second 
statement. Both the attempt to pour a libation and the prayer are meant 
to propitiate the gods and receive their blessing and assistance for a suc¬ 
cessful passage of the soul to the next world. Socrates’ prayer, therefore, 
cannot be compared to Rabbi Akiva’s recitation of the Shema , which is 
neither prayer nor supplication, but acceptance of the yoke of heaven and 
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utmost fulfilment of the commandment to love God. 31 Socrates petitions 
the gods for his own sake, while Rabbi Akiva observes God’s command¬ 
ments out of love, asking for nothing in return. 

Socrates’ uttered his third statement shortly before his soul departed: 
“I owe a cock to Asclepius; will you remember to pay the debt?”—as 
if to say, “I am going on a journey to eternity with the good deeds I 
have accrued for my soul in my lifetime. You who continue to live still 
have a moral obligation”. The cock in question was a thanksgiving offer¬ 
ing to Asclepius, Greek and Roman god of healing, customarily brought 
by those who had enjoyed a healthy life. In this context, one might say, 
despite the irreverence in the comparison, that Socrates too gave up his 
soul with an affirmation of his connection to the divine. Once again, 
however, Socrates’ prayer is an expression of gratitude to the god for a 
physical benefit received, rather than the disinterested fulfilment of an 
obligation. All attempts at comparison between the two cases are nec¬ 
essarily superficial. As noted above, there is a fundamental difference 
between Socrates’ conversation with his companions, and the exchange 
between Rabbi Akiva and his students. For Socrates, the source of mean¬ 
ing is the immortality of the soul—its journey and fate as it leaves the 
body, after death. For Rabbi Akiva, on the other hand, it is the moral 
challenge in this world, within life itself, that constitutes meaning. 


Love to the Last Breath 

In his usual fashion, Rabbi Akiva does not focus on the theory of moral 
behaviour, but on its practice. He often acts first and only then explains 
his action. For example, when one of his students was absent from the 
study hall for a time, he went to visit him and discovered that he was 
gravely ill. He cared for him with great devotion, washing and nursing 
him back to health—thereby saving his life. Only when the student had 
fully recovered did Rabbi Akiva pass from practice to theory (or to for¬ 
mulating the theory behind the appropriate action), teaching that one 
who does not visit the sick it is as if he has shed blood. 32 On other occa¬ 
sions as well, he combined action with teaching. So too, in his final 
lesson in the philosophy of love—on the complete fulfilment of the com¬ 
mandment to love God—he incorporates both theory and practice: “He 
accepted the yoke of heaven ... He drew out [the word] ‘one’ (ehad) 
until his soul departed with ‘one’”. He actively fulfils the commandment, 
as he explains its theoretical basis to his students: “All my days I grieved 
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at the words ‘with all your soul ( nafshekha)' —even when your soul \nish- 
matkha\ is taken from you. I said: when will I have the opportunity to 
fulfil this? And now that the opportunity presents itself will I not fulfil 
it?” 

As explained above, the way which nafshekha is interpreted in rela¬ 
tion to nishmcitkhci affects our understanding of Rabbi Aldva’s words. 
The two words may, of course, simply be seen as synonyms and no more. 
Such an approach is certainly legitimate, but would be inconsistent with 
the many varied meanings afforded by the Midrash to the words nef¬ 
esh , neshcimah , ruah etc. As we have already seen, both words appear in 
Genesis 2:7: “And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life (nishmat hayyim)\ and 
man became a living soul (nefesh hayyah)”. According to the plain mean¬ 
ing of the verses in Genesis, as well as their midrashic interpretation, 33 
the man had a “soul” ( nefesh ) when he was first created— “of the dust 
of the ground”. Similarly, the blood of a slaughtered animal is equated 
with the nefesh , in Deuteronomy 12:23: “for the blood is the life (nef¬ 
esh) , and you shall not eat the life with the flesh” (Deuteronomy 12:23). 
When the “breath of life” (nishmat hayyim) was breathed into the man, 
he became a “living soul” (nefesh hayyah). The nefesh thus pertains to 
earthly existence—“from below”, in the words of the Midrash, while the 
life-giving neshamah is “from above”. 34 When Rabbi Akiva speaks of ful¬ 
filling the commandment to love God, bekhol nafshekah (“with all your 
soul”), he is referring to the act performed with the physical body, the 
nefesh —that is with one’s blood—and that is why it pertains to life in 
this world. The neshamah enables the act by virtue of the life it gives the 
body and the nefesh , and Rabbi Akiva fulfils the commandment bekhol 
nafsho —with all his nefesh —until it is utterly exhausted, with the depar¬ 
ture of the neshamah. 

He accepts the yoke of heaven, reads the Shema , and draws out the 
word ehad (“one”), and the completion of the commandment merges 
with the departure of his soul—thereby actively fulfilling the verse “and 
you shall love the Lord your God ... with all your nefesh —even when 
your neshamah is taken from you”. At that very moment, his neshamah — 
his “breath of life”—is taken, as he completes the commandment to 
accept the yoke of heaven and the commandment to love God, with his 
body and his nefesh. 

“He drew out [the word] ‘one’ (ehad) until his soul departed with 
‘one’”. With all the strength in his body, with all the force of his nefesh , 
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with immeasurable love of God, he devotes his final breath to ‘one’. 
“And you shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all 
your nefesh , and with all your might”—love to the last breath. 

Notes 

1. BT, Sanhedrin 38b and parallel sources. 

2. Pesikta Zutarta (Lekah Tov ) on Ruth, introduction. 

3. BT, Hagigah 13A; Ben Sira 3:21. 

4. Accounts of the Martyrs (not necessarily ten) can be found in the fol¬ 
lowing talmudic sources: BT Bava hatra 10b; Sotah 48b; Bemkbot 61b; 
Arodah zarah 8b; Sanhedrin 14b. The deaths of Rabbi Simeon ben 
Gamaliel and Rabbi Ishmael are also described in tractate Semahot , Chap. 
5 . The story of the Ten Martyrs comes from Lamentations Kabbah 2 and 
is also mentioned in the Epistle of Sherira Gaon. Its prominent place in 
cultural consciousness, however, derives from the kinah (lament) of the 
Ten Martyrs, recited in many communities on the Ninth of Av and/or on 
the Day of Atonement. 

5. J.D. Eisenstein, Ozar midrashim, s.v. “Asarah hanigei malkhuf , vol. 2, p. 
440. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Berakhot 61b. 

8. Minor Tractates, Semahot , 8, 12. 

9. Compare to the words of Rabbi Akiva: “He is severe with the righteous, 
and calls them to account in this world for their few evil deeds, that he 
might lavish happiness and abundant reward upon them in the world to 
come” [Genesis Rabbah 33, 1). Similarly, Rabbi Akiva’s statement, “Dear 
is suffering” (BT, Sanhedrin lOla-b); see also below. 

10. Semahot ibid. 

11. BT Berakhot 61b Yalkut Shimoni, Va’ethanan. 

12. Mekhilta , ed. M. Friedmann, p. 33a. 

13. Cf. the exchange between and R. Jose ben Kisma and R. Hanina ben 
Teradion, in BT Avodah zarah 18a. 

14. Eisenstein, Ozar midrashim , s.v. “ Ma’asiyof\ vol. 2, p. 334. Ben Sabar—a 
kind and righteous man, whose destiny it was to die at a young age, while 
on a journey undertaken to fulfil one of the commandments. Such a 
death seems unjust to Ben Sabar, in the light of all of the charity and acts 
of kindness he has performed. “Is this the Torah”, in his mind, expresses 
the great efforts he has invested in observing the precepts of the Torah, 
and “this its reward” his protest at the heavenly decree that he must 
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die young, away from home. According to the legend, his argument is 
accepted, and he is allowed to go home, that he might die there. 

15. JT Hagigah 2,1. 

16. For further discussion and another perspective, see Maier Becker, “Rabbi 
Akiva and Theodicy”, Tradition: A Journal of Orthodox Jewish Thought 
37/1 (2003), pp. 52-60. 

17. See e.g. Rashi ad loc. and on the passage as a whole. 

18. See below, Chap. 8: Optimism, paragraph: “Beloved is Suffering”. 

19. See below, Chap. 8, first paragraph: “Bereavement and Consolation”. 

20. For midrashim that support the interpretation of nefesh and neshamah in 
this vein, see Genesis Kabbah , Bereshit 12 and 14. 

21. BT Sanhedrin 101a and parallel sources. 

22. Both this and the following quote are from Sanhedrin 101a. 

23. My use of the expression “mission of hatred” here, with regard to the exe¬ 
cutioners, is meant to create a parallel to the executed sage’s mission of 
love and makes no claims regarding the actual presence of hatred. 

24. The prisoner’s isolation from his executioners invites the comparison to 
martyrs in other cultures, and to the philosophy of non-violence. 

25. Plato, Phaedo , 58-118. 

26. Further comparison may be drawn between the Jewish martyrs of the 
Hadrianic persecutions and Christian martyrs, a comparison addressed in 
numerous studies. See, for example, Aviad Kleinberg, Flesh Made Word: Saints’ 
Stories and the Western Imagination (Cambridge, MA, 2008), pp. 15-28, 
37-38. 

27. Any in-depth discussion of meaning and death must include the work of 
Martin Heidegger on the subject. See Martin Heidegger, Being and Time 
(Albany, 1997), pp. 227-245. 

28. R. Jose ben Kisma’s statement, “Hanina, my brother, do you not know 
that this nation was appointed by heaven to rule?” (BT Avodah Zarah 
18a), should not be seen as affording political or moral legitimacy to 
Roman rule, even in the speaker’s opinion. Rome has served as a sym¬ 
bol of anti-Jewish hatred front ancient times up to the modern era. Such 
symbolic references to Rome abound in Jewish literature throughout the 
ages. 

29. Some ascribe this dictum to Rabbi Akiva, although parallel sources offer 
no support for this view. 

30. Avigdor Sltinan, PirkeiAvot: Perush Tisre’eli hadash (Jerusalem, 2009), p. 162. 

31. There is no contradiction between this assertion and the talmudic account 
whereby “a heavenly voice said: “Fortunate are you, Rabbi Akiva, for you 
are summoned to the next world” (BT, Berakhot 61b), as this was not in 
response to a prayer or request by Rabbi Akiva himself. 
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32. BT Nedarim 40a. See also below, Chap. 7: “Love Your Fellow” as the 
Foundation of Human Socialisation. 

3 3. Genesis Kabbah , Bereshit 12. 

34. Ibid. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Song of Songs 


“My Dove, My Perfect One, Is but One”: The Unique 
Nature of the Song of Love 

Love is the greatest and most influential driving force behind human 
creativity, which is why it has been the subject of countless works of art 
in every medium: philosophy, music, painting, sculpture, theatre, dance, 
literature and, of course, poetry. The sheer quantity, variety and scope 
of such works make it hard to identify those of rare beauty and to rec¬ 
ognise those that are truly outstanding. Nevertheless, there can be no 
doubt that Song of Songs is one of the greatest works of love of all times. 
Despite its great antiquity, it reads today as if it had been written for lov¬ 
ers and seekers of love here and now, losing nothing of its vitality and 
relevance. 

Song of Songs calls upon us not to remain passive, not to wait until 
love finds us, but to take the initiative, get up and actively seek love: “I 
will rise now, and go about the city, in the streets and in the squares, I 
will seek him whom my soul loves” (Song of Songs 3:2). Once we have 
found love, we must not take it for granted but rather hold onto it and 
not let it go, constantly tending, internalising and deepening it: “Scarcely 
had I passed from them, when I found the one whom my soul loves: I 
held him and would not let him go, until I had brought him into my 
mother’s house and into the chamber of her that conceived me” (ibid. 
3:4). Reading and studying Song of Songs is a quest for love for those 
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who have not yet found it, and a path to keeping, nurturing and intensi¬ 
fying it for those who have. 

Most traditional commentators have treated Song of Songs as an alle¬ 
gorical expression of religious ideas, concealed behind the plain meaning 
of the words and verses. Even those commentators, who, throughout the 
other books of the Bible, faithfully adhered to the literal meaning of the 
text, departed from their usual custom and interpreted the eight chapters 
of Song of Songs in an allegorical, symbolic or figurative fashion. The 
question remains, however, whether allegory is an appropriate herme¬ 
neutic approach to a work like Song of Songs. 

The need to address this question stems from the essential difference 
between the treatment of love in Song of Songs and in the other books 
of the Bible. The other books of the Bible deal with love in behav¬ 
ioural (cultural and normative) contexts, or to convey religious and 
spiritual messages through allegory. The difference between the con¬ 
tent of Song of Songs and the behavioural, normative references to 
love elsewhere in the Bible is clear. As for conveying religious messages 
through allegory, Song of Songs differs from other works, first and fore¬ 
most, in its overall thematic structure, which is devoted entirely to the 
love between human partners—the beloved and the Shulamite—without 
revealing the supposed referent at any point. Elsewhere in the Prophets 
and the Writings, the text goes back and forth between allegory and ref¬ 
erent, so that the reader has little difficulty distinguishing between the 
different levels of meaning—for example: 

You shall no more be called “Forsaken”, nor shall your land be called 
“Desolate”; but you shall be called “I delight in her”, and your land 
“Espoused”; for the Lord’s delights in you, and your land shall be 
espoused. For as a young man espouses a virgin, so shall your sons espouse 
you; and as a bridegroom rejoices over his bride, so shall your God rejoice 
over you. (Isaiah 62:4-5) 

In the prophet’s first metaphor, God is male—the bridegroom; and the 
people of Israel is female—the bride. In the second metaphor, however, 
the people of Israel is male and the land a female figure whose children 
will return to her with the intensity of first love between a young man 
and a virgin. In both cases, Isaiah stresses a rekindling of the relation¬ 
ship’s original passion. The young man (i.e. a virgin) who espouses 
a virgin is an allegory of return to the intensity of the dawn of Israel’s 
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relationship with the land 1 ; the bridegroom who rejoices in his bride is 
an allegory of renewal of the early days of the relationship between God 
and His people. In any event, it is clear to the reader that the prophet is 
not talking about young love, but of Israel’s return to its land. So too, 
it is clear that the prophet is not talking about a groom’s rejoicing in 
his bride, but about God’s rejoicing at the renewal of His covenant with 
Israel. The images of the young man and the virgin, the bridegroom and 
the bride are clearly presented to readers as metaphors that convey the 
prophetic message. 

So too in the following passage from Jeremiah. The referent is explic¬ 
itly stated within the allegory: God is the groom who returns the love of 
His bride, Israel: “And the word of the Lord came to me, saying: Go, 
and cry in the ears of Jerusalem, saying: Thus says the Lord: I remember 
for you the affection of your youth, the love of your espousals; how you 
went after Me in the wilderness, in a land that was not sown” (Jeremiah 
2:1-2). The “affection of youth” evokes the freshness and purity of the 
incipient relationship between God and Israel, while the “love of espous¬ 
als” provides the ardour of devotion, the strength required to brave the 
hardships of the desert. 

Allegory and concrete meaning are equally clear elsewhere in the 
Prophets—including the many references to “harlotry” and “infidelity” 
in Isaiah, Hosea and Ezekiel, such as: “But you trusted in your beauty 
and played the harlot because of your renown, and poured out your har¬ 
lotry on every one that passed by; it was his” (Ezekiel 16:15). Here too it 
was clearly not the prophet’s intention to discuss the actions of a promis¬ 
cuous woman, but rather the sinful ways of the people of Israel, and the 
harlot is merely an allegorical device. 

Hosea is one of the prophets who made frequent allegorical use of 
marital infidelity, betrayal and harlotry, to represent Israel’s forsaking of 
God. The metaphor of the harlot is central to his entire prophecy. Yet, 
in the words of Hosea, we also find a fascinating expression of return 
from adultery and harlotry to a love relationship marked by loyalty and 
reciprocity: “And it shall be on that day, says the Lord, that you shall call 
Me “my man” ( ishi ), and shall call Me no more “my master” ( ba’ali). 
For I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her mouth, and they 
shall no more be mentioned by their name ... And I will betroth you to 
Me in faithfulness; and you shall know the Lord” (Hosea 2:18-19, 22). 
The renewal of the covenant between God and His people is reflected in 
a relationship based on profound reciprocity, well beyond the physical 
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“possession” of bo’el (one who possesses, takes) and niv’elet (one who 
is possessed, taken). Israel will thus no longer call her beloved “posses¬ 
sor” or “master”, but ish —man, and she will be an ishah —a woman—to 
him. In this way, nothing in their relationship will recall her previous infi¬ 
delities with her bo’alim —those who possessed her—that is her Baalim 
(Baal), the false gods she worshipped. 

In all of the prophets who employ the imagery of love and betrayal 
between men and women, it is clear from the texts themselves that 
the references are allegorical. The messages conveyed are religious and 
moral, and clear and explicit distinctions are made between the referents 
and human love (or infidelity). 

Contrary to all of the examples that may be cited from the Prophets 
and other parts of the Bible, 2 Song of Songs describes a love story 
between a man and a woman, comprehensively and in detail, without 
interruption or qualification: 

Behold, you are fair, my love; behold, you are fair; your eyes are as doves. 
Behold, you are fair, my beloved, oh so pleasant; and our couch is leafy. ... 

As a lily among thistles, so is my love among the daughters. As an apple 
among the trees of the wood, so is my beloved among the sons. (Song of 
Songs 1:15-16; 2:2-3) 

These verses are an example of the kind of amorous phrases and expres¬ 
sions of mutual admiration that abound in Song of Songs. Does their 
plain meaning or context offer any indication that they may be referring 
to something other than romantic love? Hardly. In fact, we would never 
have ascribed any meaning to them beyond love, desire and longing 
between a man and woman, had it not been for the allegorical interpre¬ 
tation imposed by the Midrash on the biblical text rather than flowing 
from it. 

In Song of Songs, we read wonderful poetry, describing the lovers’ 
physical beauty—all that words can express—with no allusions to any¬ 
thing beyond what they actually say, as in the following: 

Behold, you are fair, my love; behold, you are fair; your eyes are as doves 
behind your veil; your hair is as a flock of goats, that trail down from 
Mount Gilead. Your teeth are like a flock of ewes, which came up from 
the washing; whereof all are even, and none fails among them. Your lips 
are like a thread of scarlet, and your mouth is comely; your temples are 
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like a pomegranate split open behind your veil. Your neck is like the tower 
of David built with turrets, whereon there hang a thousand shields, all the 
armour of the mighty men. Your two breasts are like two fawns that are 
twins of a gazelle, which feed among the lilies. Until the day breathe, and 
the shadows flee away, I will get me to the mountain of myrrh, and to the 
hill of frankincense. You are all fair, my love; you are flawless. (4:1-7) 

What do readers say to themselves as they read these and similar pas¬ 
sages? Do they ask themselves whether it is an allegory, a semi-allegory 
or perhaps a “secular” love poem that accidentally found its way into an 
anthology of “scrolls” of a religious nature? I use allegory in the sense 
that the simple and immediate meaning of the text should be discarded 
in favour of a hidden meaning, for which it is merely a metaphor. By 
“semi-allegory” I mean that the text bears both meanings simultane¬ 
ously: it is an allegory of the love between Israel and God, which also 
relates to the love between a man and a woman as a sublime human 
expression. When I suggest that Song of Songs may be a “secular” 
poem, what I mean is that it may simply be a beautiful collection of love 
poetry entirely devoid of theological-spiritual aspirations. 

The idea that Song of Songs might be a “secular” poem that some¬ 
how made its way into religious literature should be dismissed. 3 This 
approach—anachronistic in its conception of secularism and the phe¬ 
nomenon of secularisation—is fairly common. Such sharp and clear dis¬ 
tinctions between “secular” and “religious” works were uncommon in 
ancient times, when the book was written. Similar works written in the 
same period did not give rise to a dichotomous view of the sacred and 
the profane and did not relate to the religious and spiritual dimension 
as something external to life itself, an impediment to human love. The 
dichotomous approach reached its apex in the early Middle Ages, under 
Christian influence, and later, in the modern-secular age. The ultimate 
expression of this approach is the idea of human love as a material, rather 
than a spiritual phenomenon. Although such a view may have existed on 
the margins of ancient society, it was by no means a dominant cultural 
force. Song of Songs was no more “secular” in their eyes than agricul¬ 
ture or natural phenomena. Spirituality and longing for God could be 
expressed in every area of life, while continuing to relate to life itself, to 
the passions and aspirations that are an essential part of human nature. 

I am not using the anti-anachronistic argument as an easy way of dis¬ 
missing the idea of Song of Songs as a secular love song. In fact, if we 
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consciously remain with a few anachronistic ideas (largely because we 
cannot help but relate to things anachronistic ally, that is according to our 
own perceptions, sensibilities and contemporary conceptual framework), 
without losing sight of the cultural context within which Song of Songs 
was created, we must come to the conclusion that it is a semi-allegorical 
work. In Song of Songs, love itself is an exalted end—the harmony of 
emotional longing and physical union. There is no distinction between 
the ideal of love, in all its purity, and religious-spiritual elation. The lat¬ 
ter cannot be understood without the experience of love. Uniting in love 
(two that become one)—the “knowledge” between man and woman— 
embodies the idea of universal unity and serves as the conventional 
allegory of the bond between human and God. The metaphor cannot 
simply remain an allegory, because the wondrous human reality that gave 
rise to it is pure and godly, in and of itself, and requires no “elevation” or 
“purification” by means of its spiritual referent. 

In interpreting Song of Songs semi-allegorically, I have followed in 
the footsteps of Rashi, who wrote in his introduction to Song of Songs: 
“The same verse may be interpreted in several fashions but, in the end, 
no verse may be divorced from its plain meaning”. Faithful to the prin¬ 
ciple he established in his introduction, Rashi, in some cases, offers two 
explanations: first the verse’s literal meaning and then its homiletic inter¬ 
pretation. 4 

The concept of “semi-allegory” provides a methodological tool for 
understanding the status of Song of Songs. It is not, in fact, an allegory, 
but an idealisation of love between flesh-and-blood partners that is, at 
the same time, the supreme expression of the relationship between man 
and God. Israel’s love for God, man’s love for God, is not another kind 
of love, distinct from the love between men and women: 

And how should one love [God]? One should love God with a very 
great, immense and intense love, to the point that his very soul is bound 
up in the love of God, doting on Him always - like one who is lovesick, 
whose mind is wholly absorbed with the love of a woman on whom he 
dotes, when he lies down and when he arises, when he eats and when he 
drinks. The love of God should be even greater than this in the hearts of 
those who love Him, doting on Him always, as we are commanded “with 
all your heart and all your soul”. And this is the allegorical meaning of 
Solomon’s affirmation “for I am lovesick”; and all of Song of Songs is an 
allegory of this matter. (Maimonides, Hilkhot Tesbuvah 10, 3) 
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All of Song of Songs is an allegory of the fact that love between a man 
and a woman in this world is so sublime that, at the same time, it offers 
the only path to understanding the meaning of love of God. True love 
is love between human partners; there is no other love. The fact that 
Maimonides needed to resort to the love between man and woman to 
describe the loftiest, most sublime human aspiration—love of God— 
effectively rejects the common understanding of the allegorical approach 
to Song of Songs. True love is not an allegory of something higher or 
other; it is the thing itself. All of Song of Songs is an allegory of the epis¬ 
temological unity between human love and love of God. 


The Sage of Love “Rescues” the Song of Songs 

There are a number of ways in which a philosophy or unifying approach 
may be developed. Some seek commonality in the phenomena they 
observe, and when they believe they have collected sufficient data, offer 
a comprehensive explanation. Others first define their goal and then go 
about gathering the evidence to support it, deciding upon their philos¬ 
ophy or approach before conducting research—having perhaps studied 
and observed, but not yet corroborated. It is in this second way that 
Rabbi Aldva’s wisdom of love developed. He established love—his point 
of departure—as his overall objective, informing the positions he took 
on the things he observed, the ideas he considered, the sources he chose 
to interpret, and the decisions he made regarding events in his own life. 
Rabbi Akiva’s wisdom of love can be seen throughout his work, in his 
halakhic rulings no less than in matters of scholarship and morality. It 
is often difficult to make a clear distinction between Halakhah and 
Aggadah in his teachings. His ruling concerning the status of Song of 
Songs is emblematic, as analysis of the following well-known mishnaic 
debate will show: 

All Holy Scripture defiles the hands. Song of Songs and Kohelet defile the 
hands. Rabbi Judah says: “Song of Songs defiles the hands, and Kohelet 
is [a matter of] dispute.” Rabbi Jose says: “Kohelet does not defile the 
hands, and Song of Songs is [a matter of] dispute.” Rabbi Simon says: 
“Kohelet is one of the cases in which the House of Shammai is lenient and 
the House of Hillel is stringent.” Rabbi Simon ben Azzai said: “I received 
from seventy-two sages on the day that Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah ascended 
to the patriarchate that Song of Songs and Kohelet defile the hands.” 
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Rabbi Akiva said: “Heaven forbid] [There is] not a man in Israel who dis¬ 
putes [the fact] that Song of Songs defiles the hands, for the entire world was 
never so worthy as on the day on which the Song of Songs was given to Israel, 
since all of scripture is holy, and Song of Songs is holy of holies! And if there 
was a dispute, it was only with regard to Kohelet Rabbi Yohanan ben 
Joshua, Rabbi Akiva’s father-in-law’s son said: “As Ben Azzai said, so it 
was debated and so it was ruled.” 

(Mishnah, Tadayim 3, 5) 

The Rabbis decreed that all works of Holy Scripture defile the hands, 
that is anyone who touches them with bare hands will become impure. 
The reason for this was that it was common practice at the time to store 
priestly tithes (which had to be kept pure and which could only be eaten 
by a priest in a state of purity) together with Torah scrolls, since both 
articles were considered holy. However, rodents attracted to the tithes 
would also gnaw at the scrolls, causing immeasurable damage. In order 
to put a stop to this practice, the Rabbis issued two decrees: first, that 
the scriptures would make foodstuffs with which they came in contact 
unfit for the priestly tithe; second, that the hands of anyone who touches 
the scrolls would also become impure, so that touching the scrolls and 
then the tithes would make the tithes unfit. 5 They thus hoped to prevent 
the two items from being stored together, thereby preventing holy scrip¬ 
tures from being gnawed by rodents. 

What appears to be a ruling in the matter of ritual purity, of strictly 
practical halakhic significance (intended to safeguard precious manu¬ 
scripts), in fact conceals a far broader discussion, regarding the canoni¬ 
cal status of certain books. The fundamental questions addressed thus 
extend well beyond the sphere of ritual purity, to the process of canonisa¬ 
tion of the Bible. It is worth noting that the concept of “canonisation”, 
as it is commonly used in reference to the books included in or excluded 
from the Bible, is essentially anachronistic. Books now considered canon¬ 
ical “acquired” that status over the course of many generations, through 
protracted cultural processes lasting centuries. The Rabbis did not dis¬ 
cuss the status of a given book, thereby determining what would or 
would not be included in a specific literary corpus. The debate between 
the Rabbis was not over what should be included in the canon, but over 
the simple, practical question of whether a book should, at that time, be 
copied for purposes of public reading in their communities and—to the 
extent that they exerted such influence—in other Jewish communities 
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around the world. A book deemed worthy of public reading stood a 
better chance of being preserved for posterity, due to the need to pro¬ 
cure numerous copies. A book for which there was no public demand 
was naturally—without any specific intention—destined to disappear over 
the course of time. Once the “canonicity” of a book was determined, 
it stood an infinitely better chance of survival, both because it was cop¬ 
ied many times over (for each and every community) and because it was 
then carefully safeguarded, as witnessed by the mishnah above. 

The mishnah begins with a general assertion that “all holy scripture 
makes the hands impure” and immediately repeats the same law with 
regard to two specific books: “Song of Songs and Kohelet defile the 
hands”. Although these books are indeed considered Holy Scripture, 
the fact that their status was disputed at one time led the mishnah to 
stress that the dispute had been resolved and that the Rabbis’ decree 
applied to these books as well. From the remainder of the mishnah , there 
would appear to have been various traditions regarding Song of Songs 
and Kohelet: that neither book is considered holy scripture, and conse¬ 
quently neither defiles the hands; that Kohelet is not scripture, but Song 
of Songs does defile the hands, and vice versa. Ben Azzai attests to the 
fact that although there had been a dispute regarding the status of both 
books, it was resolved on the day of Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah’s appoint¬ 
ment to the presidency of the Sanhedrin, following Rabbi Gamaliel’s 
removal from office for having offended Rabbi Joshua. 6 

With the appointment of Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah, the internecine 
struggles subsided for a time, enabling the discussion of various issues 
on which decisions had long been delayed due to interpersonal tensions. 
Many laws were restored on that day, and no legal dispute remained 
unresolved. According to Ben Azai’s account, this was also the case with 
the status of Song of Songs and Kohelet. Rabbi Akiva took a stronger 
stance than any of the others regarding the sacred status of Song of 
Songs—even those who considered it holy and worthy of public reading. 
Due to his unequivocal position, he went as far as to reject any possibility 
that the status of Song of Songs could ever have been in doubt: “Heaven 
forbid! [There is] not a man in Israel who disputes [the fact] that Song 
of Songs makes the hands impure, for the entire world was never so wor¬ 
thy as on the day on which the Song of Songs was given to Israel, since 
all of scripture is holy, and the Song of Songs is holy of holies! And if 
there was a dispute, it was only with regard to Kohelet”. 
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To which other books does Rabbi Aldva compare Song of Songs , which 
he singles out among the scriptures? Not to the books of the Pentateuch, 
the Torah itself, as we will see. Compared to the other holy writ¬ 
ings, however, Song of Songs stands out precisely because—more than 
any other book—the messages it conveys intensifies the Mosaic com¬ 
mandments. In a certain sense, Song of Songs is the sixth book of the 
Torah, and although it entails no theophany or revelation of the kind 
experienced at Sinai, he compares it to the Torah nonetheless: Song of 
Songs was “given to Israel”, and just like the day on which the Torah 
was given, the day of its giving bears significance for “the entire world”. 
These ideas are more clearly and explicitly expressed in the Midrash: 


“And you shall command the children of Israel ...” (Exodus 27:20). This 
is what is meant by the verse “Behold, you are fair, my love ...” (Song of 
Songs 1:15). Rabbi Akiva said: “The entire world was never so worthy as 
on the day that the Torah of Song of Songs was given to Israel, since all 
of scripture is holy, and the Song of Songs is holy of holies!” Rabbi Elazar 
ben Azariah said: “It is like a king who took a measure of wheat and gave 
it to a baker, telling him take from it such and such a quantity of fine flour, 
such and such a quantity of bran flour, such and such a quantity of coarse 
bran, and extract from it for me a single beautiful, choice and excellent 
white loaf. So all of the writings are holy, and Song of Songs is holy of 
holies.” (Tanhuma, Tetznveh 1) 

According to this midrash , the first verse in the portion of Tetzaveh (“You 
shall command”) informs Song of Songs in two ways. First, in that Song 
of Songs intensifies “you shall command”, and second—perhaps in view 
of the first—in that Song of Songs resembles the latter part of the verse: 
pure oil of beaten olives for the light, to kindle a lamp perpetually. This 
is how Song of Songs stands in relation to the other writings. Here too 
we find the comparison between the giving of the Song to Israel and the 
giving of the Torah, and the significance of this gift for the entire world. 
Here, however, Rabbi Akiva’s words leave no room for doubt. The book 
that is holy of holies in relation to all the other holy writings is called “the 
Torah of Song of Songs”. As discussed at length, below, the reference 
is not casual, but part of an approach that sees Song of Songs, like the 
Torah itself, as a source and guide for practical behaviour in everyday life. 

It is interesting that Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah—noted in the mishncih 
as head of the Sanhedrin when it was determined that Song of Songs 
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is holy scripture—appears in the midrash as one who explains and rein¬ 
forces Rabbi Aldva’s words, asserting by means of the parable of the 
wheat and the bran that Song of Songs is the purest, most concentrated, 
most refined book in all of scripture. In Tanhuma, the dictum “all of the 
writings are holy, and Song of Songs is holy of holies” is attributed to 
Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah. 

Judging by the mishnah in Tadayim , however, it appears that Rabbi 
Akiva’s position was not accepted: “Rabbi Yohanan ben Joshua, Rabbi 
Akiva’s father-in-law’s son said: ‘As Ben Azzai said, so it was debated 
and so it was ruled.’” In other words, the status of both books (Song of 
Songs and Kohelet) was disputed, and not only that of Kohelet. A fur¬ 
ther source confirms that there was indeed a debate regarding the status 
of Kohelet, Song of Songs and even Proverbs and that the opinion that they 
are not holy scripture prevailed for a time: 

At first it was said that Proverbs, Song of Songs and Kohelet were sup¬ 
pressed, for they were said to be proverbs and not scripture and they were 
suppressed, until the members of Great Assembly came and interpreted 
them. (Avot de-Rabbi Natan 1, 4) 

According to this source, not only was there a dispute regarding the 
“canonicity” of these books, but diere was criticism of their content and 
they were even suppressed at one time. It is unclear what interpreta¬ 
tions were offered by the members of die Great Assembly, but the debate 
would appear to have continued for many years, until it was resolved 
by die Sanhedrin under die presidency of Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah. 7 
Nevertheless, it is the words of Rabbi Akiva that are remembered and 
quoted most often, becoming firmly established in historical memory as 
having determined die status of Song of Songs: “For the entire world was 
never so worthy as on the day on which the Song of Songs was given to 
Israel, since all of scripture is holy, and die Song of Songs is holy of holies!” 

Although the canonical status of the Holy Scriptures, including 
Kohelet and Song of Songs, was determined by the Sanhedrin headed by 
Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah, the rescue of Song of Songs and its establish¬ 
ment as part of the canon are attributed to Rabbi Akiva. We may assume 
that Rabbi Akiva took part in some of these early debates or that mat¬ 
ters were at least brought to his attention, and to his mind there were 
perhaps a number of approaches, but no real debate among the Rabbis 
regarding the status of the Song of Songs. As noted above, the mishnah 
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explicitly rejects Rabbi Aldva’s opinion on this matter. There had been a 
dispute regarding Song of Songs (and Kohelet), and Rabbi Aldva himself 
had taken part in that dispute. What was the dispute all about? According 
to the primary sources, it appears to have been a theological debate: 

Rabbi Simon ben Menasya says: Song of Songs makes the hands impure 
because it was inspired by the Holy Spirit, K°helet does not make the 
hands impure because it is merely the wisdom of Solomon. They said 
to him: Is that all he [Solomon] wrote? For it is written [1 Kings 4:32]: 
“And he spoke three thousand proverbs, and his songs were a thousand 
and five”, and it is written [Proverbs 30:6]: “Add nothing to his words.” 
(Tosefta, Ycidayim2 , 5) 

Rabbi Simon ben Menasya’s opinion is not accepted, but the debate 
itself would appear to be of a theological nature, regarding the question 
of whether the book was prophetically inspired or merely the product 
of the author’s “human” wisdom. That is also how the commentators 
explain Rabbi Akiva’s statement in the mishnah —“The Song of Songs is 
holy of holies”—i.e. it is of profound theological value. 8 As Rashi wrote 
in the introduction to his commentary on Song of Songs, “It is wholly 
imbued with fear of Heaven and acceptance of His yoke”; in the words 
of one commentator on the Mishnah (Melekhet Shelomoh ), “It alludes to 
holy matters and arcana”. 

The debate between the Rabbis, however, regarding the canonical sta¬ 
tus of one book or another, stems first and foremost front the book’s 
content, from what it states explicitly, and not the various interpretations 
associated with it. The Rabbis sought to determine whether the book 
merited public reading, and the extent to which its specific content con¬ 
tributed to the community’s intellectual, spiritual and cultural discourse; 
whether it was worthy of being a “source of knowledge”. The debate 
concerns the book itself, what it contains and what it lacks. The Rabbis’ 
discussions are on this plane and this plane alone and do not address 
external factors such as the question of whether a book was composed 
in a spirit of prophecy or was merely the product of human wisdom. The 
theological questions should be seen as nothing more than supporting 
arguments in the campaign over the fate of a book that, due to its con¬ 
tent, was the subject of controversy among the Rabbis. 

One need not look very far to discover that Song of Songs differs fun¬ 
damentally from every other text in the Prophets and Writings. It lacks 
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religious or national content, and God’s name does not appear in it. 9 
It is rather, a poem in praise of human love between man and woman. 
At the beginning of this chapter, I presented a comparison between 
the descriptions of human love in the Prophets and in Song of Songs. 
Contrary to the books of the Prophets that clearly use human love as a 
metaphor for divine love and a means of conveying religious and spir¬ 
itual messages, Song of Songs refers to human love per se and leaves no 
room to think that it might be allegorical. Throughout the generations, 
allegorical interpretations have been imposed upon the text rather than 
emanating from it. The Rabbinic debate regarding Song of Songs was 
about how to relate to love itself, love between a man and a woman. 
Those who supported the status of Song of Songs as holy scripture, 
Rabbi Akiva foremost, did so not because of any esoteric significance or 
inferences hidden within the text, of which the majority of readers would 
not be aware in any case, but because they believed that love is the most 
sublime manifestation of the human experience. They believed in the 
ideal of human love between partners as the greatest expression of the 
bond between man and God. The love of the Jewish people for God, of 
man for God, is not a different kind of love, but the same love that exists 
between man and woman. Moreover, true love is love between human 
partners; there is no other kind. It is not a parable for something loftier 
or different, but the thing itself. It is thus no coincidence that the one 
to rescue the Song of Songs from oblivion was none other than Rabbi 
Akiva, the sage of love. 


Guiding the World According to Song of Songs 

The subject of the Song is the love between the beloved ( dod ) and his 
love (ra’yah; also known as the Shulamite). The traditional commenta¬ 
tors, without saying so explicitly, associated the book’s content with 
the life of Rabbi Akiva. Rashi, in the introduction to his commentary 
on Song of Songs, explained that the verses are spoken “in the words 
of a woman suffering living widowhood who longs for her husband and 
fondly remembers her beloved ... Her beloved shares her suffering and 
recalls the kindness of her youth, her beauty and her talents, by which he 
became bound to her with intense love ... [and] that she is still his wife 
and he her husband, and he is destined to return to her”. It thus revolves 
around a “living widow”—a woman who lives apart from her husband— 
whose longing for her husband, as well as his longing for her and his 
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promise to return, is expressed in song. Did Rabbi Aldva read Song of 
Songs in a similar fashion, seeing in it an expression of his longing for his 
wife and her longing for him during the two decades of their separation? 
Or was Rashi’s commentary inspired by the life story of Rabbi Aldva, 
the Song’s “rescuer”. Rashi does not answer this question, but it is very 
hard to ignore the similarities between the lives of the “beloved” and his 
“love”, as outlined by Rashi, and those of Rabbi Aldva and Rachel. 

Another important commentator draws an even closer parallel to the 
story of Rabbi Aldva and Rachel. In the introduction to his commentary 
on Song of Songs, Abraham Ibn Ezra presents the two protagonists: the 
“beloved”, a shepherd; and his “love”, the daughter of a wealthy fam¬ 
ily ( bat-nadiv , “noble’s daughter”, in the words of the song). What is 
more, her family is unaware of her love for the shepherd whom she met 
in the vineyards: “A very small girl whose breasts had not yet grown was 
guarding the vineyard when she saw a shepherd passing, and desire was 
aroused in both their hearts”. Yet, even Ibn Ezra does not explicitly state 
the obvious parallel between the story of the beloved and the Shulamite 
and that of Aldva and Rachel (whom he does not mention at all). It is 
impossible to read this framing of Song of Songs, however, without see¬ 
ing (alongside an exegetical interpretation that also stands on its own) 
a reflection of Rachel, the “noble’s daughter” who saw Aldva herding 
her father’s sheep, recognised his unique qualities and secretly became 
betrothed to him. 

Rabbi Aldva’s wisdom of love is given profound expression in his posi¬ 
tion regarding the Song of Songs. He makes no attempt to change the 
Song’s content or to ascribe far-fetched or exegetically unsound allegori¬ 
cal meanings to it. He is not content simply to afford the text a “higher” 
meaning. His hermeneutic revolution goes far beyond that. It is a cul¬ 
tural revolution that concerns our perception of the love between real, 
flesh-and-blood men and women, their desire and the physical bond 
between them. It is not the meaning of the text of Song of Songs that 
must be changed, but our very perception of human love. Song of Songs 
brings the love between man and woman into the sanctum and, accord¬ 
ing to Rabbi Aldva, into the inner sanctum, the holy of holies. It is in 
this light that the following should be understood: “Rabbi Aldva says: 
‘He who sings the Song of Songs with quavering voice in the banquet 
halls and makes it a [profane] song, has no share in the next world’” 
(Mishnah, Sanhedrin 10, 1; Tosefta, ibid. 12, 10). 
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This approach, which stems from a worthy and holy perception 
of love, cannot abide behaviour that might degrade it or the texts and 
themes associated with it. Had Song of Songs not been accepted into 
the canon, it would certainly have passed from the synagogue and the 
house of study to the banquet hall, where it would have become a pro¬ 
fane song, sung with quavers and trills. It is safe to assume that its mag¬ 
nificent verses were already used in this fashion at the time—at drinking 
parties, feasts and certainly at weddings and related events, such as the 
“bridegroom’s banquet”. 10 

The struggle led by Rabbi Aldva and others, to bring the Song of 
Songs into the sanctum and to have love recognised as the most sublime 
expression of humanity, was thus twofold: 

a. A dispute with those who sought to detract from the book’s merit 
by rejecting it outright, by suppressing it or by casting aspersions on 
it—asserting that it’s status was “a matter of dispute”. To counter such 
views, Song of Songs was presented as holy scripture of the highest 
order, holier than all of the other writings, and even (as shown above and 
discussed further below) comparable to the Torah itself. 

b. An attempt to bring about a paradigm shift, asserting the high 
standing of human love, establishing binding norms and attempting to 
educate the masses—against practices that profane the song of love, and 
against behaviour that turns love into licence. Witness Rabbi Akiva’s 
well-known dictum: “Jesting and frivolity accustom a man to sexual mis¬ 
conduct”. 11 

In terms of their opposition to promiscuity and licentiousness, the 
position of the Rabbis who favoured Song of Songs was no different 
from that of the Rabbis who rejected it. The difference between them 
lay in the fact that the latter feared texts such as Song of Songs would 
increase licentiousness and promiscuity, whereas the former believed, like 
Rabbi Aldva, that a harmonious view of human love—one that rejects 
both puritanism and licentiousness—would strengthen true love and 
repudiate debauchery and vulgarisation. They believed that Song of 
Songs actually counteracts permissive behaviour and casual, meaning¬ 
less sex, inasmuch as it promotes harmonious love between partners and 
brings their desire and physical union into the realm of holiness. 

Rabbi Akiva’s intention and that of the school of thought that 
adopted his approach was to build a hierarchy of holiness, at the apex of 
which—the holy of holies—stands the love between man and woman as 
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described in Song of Songs. All other levels of holiness flow from this holy 
of holies and draw upon it and are defined by it and in relation to it. 

The insight that love between man and woman is the source of wis¬ 
dom and conjugal love stands on the highest plane of holiness (“holy 
of holies”) are the cornerstone of moral life. Rabbi Aldva gave elo¬ 
quent expression to this fundamental idea. There are no laws or com¬ 
mandments in Song of Songs as there are in the Torah, but the guiding 
principle for moral behaviour flows from it. Had the Torah—which com¬ 
mands the path of moral conduct explicitly and in great detail—not been 
given; Song of Songs—from which the principles of human morality can 
be inferred—would have been a suitable guide for the world. 12 This is 
a process that cannot be reconciled with the approach that seeks to dis¬ 
tinguish between a sublime spiritual world, and a base and trivial physi¬ 
cal world—associating love between the sexes with the latter category. 
It can only undertake in the context of the cultural revolution brought 
about by Rabbi Aldva: a change in attitude towards conjugal love, ascrib¬ 
ing purity and sanctity to physical as well as emotional and spiritual love, 
as the supreme expression of humanity. Love between man and woman 
is the harmonious core on the basis of which all harmony may be under¬ 
stood. Its disruption is the source of all prohibited, improper action, and 
its preservation the source of all moral conduct. The key to guiding the 
world thus lies in the Song of Songs, and had the Torah not been given, 
it would have been a worthy guide. 

In order to understand the possibility of “guiding the world” accord¬ 
ing to Song of Songs, that is how to relate to the Song as a guide for 
practical behaviour, it is worth considering a well-known passage 
from the Zohar, on the practice of “tikun olam ” (generally translated 
“repairing the world”). According to the Zohar on Genesis 2, tikun — 
the source of all moral behaviour—begins with the physical intimacy 
between man and woman. Adam was created androgynous, man and 
woman in a single body, so that they were unable to achieve sexual 
union. God divided them in order to enable them to face one another, 
“to illuminate face with face”, in physical union. God’s action is called 
“ tikun’’’■. “He said ‘I will make a helper for him’ and He did not say ‘I 
will create a helper for him’, as it is written ‘male and female He created 
them’, but rather ‘I will make’. What is [the meaning of] ‘I will make’? 
It means ‘I will repair \ataken\P’’ From this, from the private, intimate 
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union of man and woman, stems all moral behaviour in the world. The 
concept of tikun should not be understood in its narrow, modern sense 
that is repairing something that is broken. The ability to perform a tikun 
is an extension of free choice—possible in the physical world, but not in 
the divine world, where the immanence of the divine abrogates choice. 
The concept of tikun —central to lcabbalistic thought—expresses the ulti¬ 
mate purpose of the physical world. It does not require something to 
be broken, but rather brings harmony to the world of multiplicity, dif¬ 
ference and contrast, and subsequently to all worlds. In dividing the 
androgyne into male and female, God Himself performed a tikun and 
ingrained the act of tikun in the ability and desire of man and woman to 
join together in sexual union. This idea is similar to Rabbi Akiva’s view 
of Song of Songs—which is about the intimate relationship between the 
beloved and the Shulamite—as a guide for all human behaviour in the 
world. The transition from intimate human love to love between man 
and God or the Jewish people and God is thus not a matter of allegorical 
interpretation, but rather an extension of the idea of private, human love 
to harmony within the Jewish people and throughout the world. 

There is no better way to describe Rabbi Akiva’s approach to Torah 
study and to the transition from study to action, than to cite the follow¬ 
ing verse from Song of Songs with its midrashic interpretation: 

My dove, in the clefts of the rock, in the covert of the cliff, let me see 
your countenance, let me hear your voice; for sweet is your voice, and your 
countenance is comely. 

(Song of Songs 2:14) 


Rabbi Jose the Galilean explained the verse as a reference to the foreign 
kingdoms: ‘“My dove in the clefts of the rock’—that they are hidden in 
the shadow of the foreign kingdoms; ‘let me see your countenance’—that 
is study; ‘let me hear your voice’—that is good actions.” It was already 
determined once, by majority vote, in the Attic of Bet Arim in Lydda: 
Which is greater, study or action? Rabbi Tarfon said that action is greater. 
Rabbi Akiva said that study is greater, as it leads to action. They voted and 
concluded that study is greater as it leads to action—‘for sweet is your 
voice’ refers to study, ‘and your countenance is comely’ refers to good 
actions. (Sonjj of Songs Rabbab 2) 
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Rabbi Jose the Galilean interprets a verse from Song of Songs and con¬ 
veys a message that encourages both Torah study and observance of the 
precepts. This recalls a debate between Rabbi Tarfon and Rabbi Akiva, 
whether it is more important to study Torah or to perform good actions. 
The question is, if we are interested in both study and action, which 
of the two will ensure that both are achieved and, in that sense, is the 
“greater”. The text quoted above (from Song of Songs Rabbah ) reads: 
“They voted and concluded that study is greater as it leads to action”. 
The context is somewhat clearer in the talmudic account of the debate: 
“Rabbi Tarfon answered: ‘Action is greater.’ Rabbi Akiva answered: 
‘Study is greater.’ All answered: ‘Study is greater, as study leads to 
action.’” 13 Rabbi Akiva’s opinion is accepted by everyone—apparently, 
including Rabbi Tarfon. Action requires preparation and study. The 
Talmud goes on to characterise the 40 years the Israelites spent in the 
desert as a period of learning—with action beginning only when they 
entered the land. The assertion that had the Torah not been given, Song 
of Songs would have been worthy to guide the world, is entirely in keep¬ 
ing with Rabbi Akiva’s view that “study is greater”, and the way in which 
this view was adopted by all of the rabbis present. It is also consistent 
with his unique and creative method of drawing extensive halakhic con¬ 
clusions from the homiletic interpretation of each and every cusp of the 
crowns upon the letters of the Torah. As long as Song of Songs provides 
the basic, moral principle, grounded in intimate relations between man 
and woman, study will develop the principle into action and guide the 
world by it. 

For Rabbi Akiva, Song of Songs is a personal guide. The verse that 
describes his safe entry and emergence from the Orchard is also from 
Song of Songs: “Draw me, we will run after you; the king has brought 
me into his chambers” (Song of Songs 1:4). As explained below, the 
Orchard is the Orchard of Love, which, according to Rabbi Akiva’s 
interpretation, would appear to be the setting in which the Song of 
Songs “narrative” unfolds. 

The sage of love rescued the Song of Songs and, thanks to him, 
human culture retained one of its deepest and most magnificent works 
of love poetry, which has been a constant source of inspiration for poets 
and other artists. Rabbi Akiva’s intention, however, was to build a hierar¬ 
chy of holiness, with love between man and woman, as depicted in Song 
of Songs , at its apex. All other degrees of holiness flow from this holy of 
holies, draw upon it, and are defined through it and in relation to it. 
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Notes 

1. Perhaps this is the source of the talmudic expression karka betulah (“vir¬ 
gin soil”). 

2. For a comparison, see Yair Zakovitch, Shir ha-shirim im mavo ve-perush 
(Jerusalem and Tel Aviv, 1992), pp. 15-17. 

3. Various scholars have associated this erotic work with Canaanite and even 
Indie cultic rites. Yair Zakovitch rejects this position, and calls it “very 
fanciful” {Shir ha-shirim, p. 7). David Biale, in Eros and the Jews (Berkeley 
and London, 1997), pp. 31-32, also treats such assertions with scepti¬ 
cism and even intimated criticism. As one who considers Song of Songs the 
most secular book in the Bible, he argues that the author “suppressed any 
such religious overtones, if they ever existed”. Biale expression is inaccu¬ 
rate, however, because the author of Song of Songs in fact made no effort 
to suppress anything and was not in the least disturbed by such problems. 
The dichotomy between secularism that “explores the tension between 
desire and fulfilment” and what Biale sees as “religiosity” first appeared 
hundreds of years later. Although its roots lay in Jewish and other 
groups that had embraced abstinence, it was developed primarily within 
Christianity, from which modern western culture and its concepts arose— 
concepts from which Biale seems unable to break free. This dichotomy is 
nothing more than an expression of the author’s anachronistic approach, 
reflected in such sentences as: “the Song of Songs anticipated later tal¬ 
mudic and medieval Jewish culture more than it resembled other books of 
the Bible” (emphasis mine). 

4. See, e.g. Rashi on Song of Songs 2:12, 13, 14. 

5. Maimonides, in his Commentary on the Mishnah, writes: “Later, they 
made a broad decree that hands attain the second degree of impurity and 
make priestly tithes unfit.” See Mishnah, Zavim 5, 10. 

6. BT, Berakhot27b. 

7. Yair Zakovitch, Shir ha-shirim, pp. 31-34. 

8. Rashi on Song of Songs 1:1: “For it is full of fear of God and acceptance of 
the yoke of his kingship”; and Melekhet Shelomo: “For sacred matters and 
secrets are intimated therein”. 

9. Song of Songs 8:6 reads: “for love is strong as death; jealousy is cruel as the 
grave: the flashes thereof are flashes of fire, a most vehement flame/a very 
flame of God {shalhevetyah) .” Abraham Ibn Ezra notes that it is a mat¬ 
ter of dispute among the Masoretes whether shalhevetyah should be writ¬ 
ten as one or two words (i.e. shalhevet Tab —“flame of God”). According 
to the commentators, the word means “a great flame”, and as in the 
word merhavyah, the suffix— yah —is simply augmentative. See Minhat 
Shai on Exodus 16:16; and see also BT, Pesahim 117a; BT, Shevuot 35b: 
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“Every ‘Solomon’ ( Sblomo in Hebrew) mentioned in Song of Songs is 
holy”; and tractate Soferim 5, 20: “All of the ‘Solomons’ mentioned in 
Song of Songs are holy, with the exception of one, which is profane. 
Which one? ‘The bed of Solomon’; and some say ‘You, Solomon, shall 
have the thousand.’” What these sources mean to say is that the name 
“Solomon” ( Shlomo ) is an allusion to God—“the King to whom peace 
belongs [she-ha-shalom shelo]”. The discussion here, however, refers to 
the book’s plain meaning, according to which these are not divine names. 
In halakhic terms as well, neither the “Solomons” in Song of Songs nor 
the— yah in slmlhevetyah are considered divine names that cannot be 
erased. 

10. BT, Sanhedrin 101a. 

11. Mishnah, Avot 3, 13. 

12. Schechter, Agada-t Shir ha-shirim. 

13. BT, Kidushin 40b. 


CHAPTER 6 


Harmony in Love 


The power of the philosophy of the sage of love, its significant stand¬ 
ing in the canonical literature and its influence are the result of the fact 
that its theoretical basis and methodology do not depend exclusively 
upon their exposure to scholars and enthusiasts, but receive practical 
expression in everyday life. Rabbi Akiva conveys his message not only by 
means of sermons and lessons to those who seek out his teachings, not 
only through actions that set a personal example, but also in a series of 
halalchic rulings that lay out a behavioural path for himself and for many 
others. Harmonious love is not merely a sublime idea, a romantic long¬ 
ing to be contemplated and perhaps even aspired to, but an actual task 
to be implemented in the lives of couples who do not take their love for 
granted, and who seek to sustain it in the face of daily routine, to with¬ 
stand the test of time, its trials and tribulations. The power of the sage 
of love, who is also the greatest of halalchic authorities, lies in his ability 
to lay the groundwork for the intimate behaviour of partners and for the 
relationship between them and to influence social norms. As we will see, 
the halalchic framework strives to prevent the development of crises and 
situations in which harmony cannot be achieved or maintained. The first 
part of the chapter will address some of the ideas and dicta of the sage 
of love on the subject of harmony in love. The remainder of the chapter 
will explore the practical application of Rabbi Akiva’s theory, focusing on 
a number of specific halalchic issues in order to illustrate his method. 
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Ideas 

It was very important to Rabbi Akiva that people treat their married 
lives as a challenge worth making sacrifices for, and a goal that can bring 
happiness. He expressed this view, inter alia, in the following statement: 
“Who is wealthy? ... Rabbi Akiva says: ‘He who has a wife who is beauti¬ 
ful in [her] deeds’” (BT, Shabbat 25b). 1 

The context of the above statement is a discussion of harmony in the 
home, on the Sabbath: Sabbath lights that illuminate and have a pleas¬ 
ant smell, a bath in hot water, clean and fine clothing, a beautifully 
arranged home, “Rabbi Abba said: ‘This is a made bed and an adorned 
wife for Torah scholars.’” Solomon ben Aderet explained this to mean 
“a worthy and fitting wife for Torah scholars”. Rabbi Abba, relating to 
the topic at hand—harmony and joy on the Sabbath—turns the discus¬ 
sion to Torah scholars, who are required to fulfil the obligation of onah 
(that is marital relations for the sake of their wives’ pleasure) on the 
Sabbath eve. Whether or not her husband is a scholar, a woman who is 
adorned and whose bed is made is a woman of virtue, worthy of a Torah 
scholar. Rabbi Alova’s brief assertion is quoted immediately afterwards, 
in reference to “an adorned wife”. The Talmud does not merely quote 
Rabbi Akiva’s opinion, but cites the full baraita on the subject “Who 
is wealthy?” which includes three other responses to the question. 
Rabbi Meir says, “one who has satisfaction from his wealth” (a similar 
response to that of Ben Zoma in Avot (4, 1): “Who is wealthy? One who 
is satisfied with his lot”); Rabbi Tarfon defines “wealthy” in economic 
terms—one possesses more money and property than others; Rabbi Jose 
associates wealth with a comfortable home. Wealth is thus a matter of 
restraining the constant urge to acquire more, and being satisfied with 
what one already has—whether an above-average amount of money 
and property, or the ability to live in basic comfort. All of these defini¬ 
tions are based on one’s economic achievements and attitude to those 
achievements. Rabbi Akiva’s answer, however, stands on an entirely dif¬ 
ferent plane. It is not a matter of what one owns or the way in which one 
relates to one’s material possessions or comfort. A man’s wealth is a func¬ 
tion of the character and conduct of his partner—factors that undoubt¬ 
edly influence the relationship between them, but do not depend on 
him. It is interesting that Rabbi Akiva does not pass from the concept of 
wealth ('osher [with an initial ayin \) to that of happiness (‘osher [with an 
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initial alef \), but rather insists on defining the former in terms of meas¬ 
ures one would generally ascribe to the latter. 

Such statements have the power to help people define their aspirations 
and highlight the things that can be important, achievable, and exert a 
significant influence in their lives. It is best if people set goals for them¬ 
selves that they can achieve in their lifetimes. The effort to obtain eco¬ 
nomic wealth requires one to turn outward, when true wealth may be 
waiting at home. Rabbi Aldva may also be speaking from personal experi¬ 
ence, as he owed all that he had become to his wife, Rachel. In this dic¬ 
tum, he reverses the usual order of priorities, assigning a higher place to 
success in marriage, and a lower place to economic success, as a measure 
of wealth or even as a necessary condition for a happy home and success¬ 
ful marriage. 

In this spirit, we may also understand the following: 

Rabbi Akiva says: “... What shall a man do that his sons might be wealthy 
and live? Let him fulfil the desires of heaven and the desires of his wife.” ... 
These are the desires of his wife: Rabbi Eliezer says: “Let him seduce her 
during when they lie together.” Rabbi Judah says: “Let him give her joy as 
they lie together in [fulfilment of] a commandment, as it is written, ‘He who 
keeps the commandment will know no evil thing’ (Kohelet 8:5).” (Tractate 
Kallah 1, 20-22) 

Here too we see a reversal of the usual order of things. It is not eco¬ 
nomic success that makes for contented family life, but the other way 
around: a good relationship promises material wealth. Two criteria for 
suitable behaviour are recommended to one who seeks an enduring 
future for himself and his family: the desires of heaven and the desires of 
his wife. One cannot help but notice the symmetry, and the value placed 
on the promotion of harmony between man and wife. No less impor¬ 
tant, however, is the fact that Rabbi Akiva’s philosophy of harmonious 
love is carried on and developed by his successor-interpreters—in this 
case, Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Judah. The manner in which they under¬ 
stand Rabbi Akiva influences the way in which we, in turn, interpret his 
words. The great importance Rabbi Akiva ascribed to sexual compatibil¬ 
ity between husband and wife is equally apparent in sources attributed 
to him directly. This is how we should see his words to Rabbi Simon bar 
Yohai in prison 2 : “You should not cook in a pot in which another has 
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cooked” i.e. he did not recommend that he marry a divorced woman 
whose husband was still alive, although it is important to note that Rabbi 
Aldva was merely offering Rabbi Simon bar Yohai his advice and not a 
binding halakhic ruling. It is said elsewhere of a divorced man who mar¬ 
ries a divorced woman that they have “four opinions in bed”—as if four 
people are present in the couple’s marriage bed, because they think not 
only of themselves, but also of their previous partners. So too in the case 
of a widow or a divorcee, since “all limbs are not equal”—or, as Rashi 
explains: “The sexual performance of the [second husband] may not be 
as good as that of the first, and she may treat him with disdain”. What 
is striking in all of these texts is that they place the feelings and desires 
of women at the centre of the marriage relationship and emphasise the 
importance of sex in a harmonious relationship. 

To Rabbi Aldva, harmony in marriage was a great blessing and, as we 
have seen in the symmetry between “the desires of heaven” and “the 
desires of his wife”, did not hesitate to associate it with divine involve¬ 
ment: “Rabbi Aldva taught: ‘If a man and a woman are blessed, the 
Shekhinah [dwells] in their midst. If they are not blessed, they are con¬ 
sumed by fire’” (BT, Sotcih 17a). 

According to this approach, God’s role is not limited simply to mak¬ 
ing a suitable match—as described in the Midrash, “Forty days before a 
child is conceived, a heavenly voice declares ‘the daughter of so-and-so 
to so-and-so’”. 3 A good relationship between partners cannot be taken 
for granted, but is a “blessing” for which the couple should be grate¬ 
ful and in which they should see the involvement of the divine presence. 
Moreover, Rabbi Aldva may even identify love itself and the harmony 
between marriage partners with the Shekhincih itself. The obligation to 
marry is, of course, very important, but as central as it might be, it is 
contingent upon the existence of a loving relationship, a true and pro¬ 
found bond that goes well beyond the formal framework of marriage. 
Great danger lies in a loveless marriage, within which the purpose of 
married life cannot be achieved and which may, in fact, have the very 
opposite effect—to the detriment of both partners. 

Making harmony the focus of married life and attributing it to divine 
involvement and presence in the couple’s midst, demands that the 
reverse situation, the opposite of the ideal to which Rabbi Aldva aspires, 
also be addressed. The lack of harmony, the absence of the Shekhincih , is 
described in the harshest possible terms: “They are consumed by fire!” 
Such a life is unworthy. Loveless marriage should be avoided, not only 
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because there is a good chance that it will fail, but because of the hatred 
it will provoke between the partners, causing them to commit grave sins. 
The idea may have been inspired by the verse in Song of Songs (8:6): 
“The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, shalhavetyah [a most vehement 
flame]”. According to some, the word shalhevetyah should be read as 
two separate words: shalhevet Yah, “a flame of God”. Considering this 
(rejected) opinion, one might say that love has the potential to develop 
in one of two ways: if it is harmonious, it is blessed, and “the flame of 
God” will dwell in the couple’s midst; if they fail, however, with jealousy 
taking the place of harmony, the partners will be consumed by the flames 
of its flashes of fire. 

Rabbi Akiva’s belief that man, woman and God combine to form a 
single, perfect whole, can be summarised in his words to Rabbi Yishmael 
in the Midrash: “Henceforth [man and woman shall be] ‘in our image 
after our likeness’ (Genesis 1:26), neither man shall be without woman, 
nor woman shall be without man, nor shall the two be without the 
Shekhinah ” (GenesisRabbah 22, 2). 

This midrashic text is interesting and unusual in its emphasis on reci¬ 
procity. Most traditional sources that deal with the importance of mar¬ 
riage are directed solely at men: the shortcomings of bachelorhood, the 
rewards a man can expect if he marries, his poor prospects if he does 
not marry. Here, Rabbi Akiva stresses the importance of both partners: 
“neither man shall be without woman”, and immediately “nor woman 
shall be without man”. The perfection of each depends on their being 
together. If their union is deep and sincere, however, their dyad becomes 
triad: “nor shall the two be without the Shekhinah”. Some explain that 
were the Shekhinah absent from their relationship, “the two”, that is 
their togetherness as a couple, would cease to exist; while the Shekhinah’ s 
presence sustains it. Others understand the phrase to mean that the pres¬ 
ence of the Shekhinah depends upon “the two”: if they are together in 
every sense, the Shekhinah necessarily dwells in their midst: “and a three¬ 
fold cord is not quickly broken”. 


In Practice 

Rabbi Akiva’s belief in the central importance of harmony in marriage 
would not remain in the realm of theory, to be expounded and preached. 
Rabbi Akiva was not only a philosopher and a theoretician, but also a 
lawmaker and decisor. In this capacity, he laid the practical foundations 
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for the implementation of his ideas in the lives of individuals and com¬ 
munities. Inasmuch as his influence in all areas of Jewish law is immense, 
he was also able to pursue the specific goal of developing a halakhic sys¬ 
tem to foster harmony in marriage and contribute to married life. In the 
following section, we will explore some of his rulings concerning men¬ 
strual impurity ( nidah ), incompatibility in marriage, divorce, deserted 
wives ( agunot ), the ordeal of a woman suspected of adultery ( sotah ), and 
more. 


The Laws of Menstrual Impurity 

Harmony in marriage is not merely an idea or a platitude, but a halakhic 
principle. The following case illustrates the way in which Rabbi Aldva 
applied his harmonious approach in interpreting the law: 

“And of she who is unwell in her [menstrual] seclusion” ( ve-hndavnh 
be-nidatcih ; Leviticus 15:33)—The first sages would say: “‘Unwell in 
her seclusion’—that she may not paint her eyes or her face until she 
immerses herself in water.” Until Rabbi Aldva came and taught: “She will 
lose her attraction and he will seek to divorce her. How do I fulfil [the 
verse] ‘unwell in her seclusion’? In her seclusion she will remain until she 
immerses herself in water.” (Sifra, Metzom) 

The disagreement appears to be over the interpretation of a phrase in the 
last verse of the Torah portion of Metzom (Leviticus 14-15): “And of 
she who is unwell in her seclusion and of one who has an issue, whether 
male or female, and of a man who lies with a woman who is unclean” 
(Leviticus 15:33). The first sages understood that a woman in a state of 
menstrual impurity must be in her seclusion ( be-nidatah) and may, there¬ 
fore, not adorn herself or use cosmetics to make herself attractive to 
her husband, lest he becomes aroused and commits a grave sin. Rabbi 
Aldva, on the other hand, interprets the phrase “unwell in her seclusion” 
to mean simply that she must remain in her state of impurity until she 
immerses herself in water—i.e. in the mikveh (ritual bath)—with no need 
for further restrictions. 

The debate between Rabbi Aldva and the first sages goes well beyond 
the interpretation of a biblical phrase. It is a debate over the respec¬ 
tive weight that should be given to different values. From the perspec¬ 
tive of the first sages, the prohibition against having sexual intercourse 
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with a woman in a state of menstrual impurity requires the imposition 
of further safeguards, because the libido cannot be trusted. 4 They there¬ 
fore prohibit the use of cosmetics during a woman’s days of impurity 
so as not to arouse her husband’s desire for her. Rabbi Aldva, however, 
weighs the danger that the husband might sin, against the chance that 
he might cease to be attracted to his wife if she neglects her appearance 
for more than 10 days of every month, thereby undermining marital 
harmony, perhaps even resulting in divorce. In Rabbi Aldva’s eyes, the 
value of maintaining harmony within the marriage and sustaining the 
constant attraction between husband and wife justifies even the risk that 
the husband might commit the grave sin of “lying with a woman who 
is unclean”. The Rabbis must exercise broad and comprehensive judge¬ 
ment when making “fences” around the Torah. Such safeguards are 
intended to help those who observe the commandments avert transgres¬ 
sion but, to a degree, also lead to an abrogation of responsibility and a 
restriction of free choice. Rabbi Akiva’s ruling allows a couple to pre¬ 
serve the sensuality in their relationship even at a time when they are 
required to avoid physical intimacy, while giving them the responsibility 
to refrain from sin. 

Beyond the debate itself, it is clear that Rabbi Akiva’s audacious ruling 
was rooted in his unequivocal stance in favour of preserving harmony in 
marriage. It is unusual for rabbis to overturn the halakhic decisions of 
previous generations, certainly with regard to fundamental issues, unaf¬ 
fected by changing circumstances. What is more, Rabbi Aldva lived at the 
height of a process of recollection (based on testimonies [eduyot] by liv¬ 
ing sages) and consolidation of older traditions, which sought to restore 
the laws established by the first sages in the days of the Temple but for¬ 
gotten in the upheaval of the destruction and its aftermath—a process 
in which Rabbi Aldva himself played an active role. The first sages, cit¬ 
ing Leviticus 15:33, determined that a woman may not beautify herself 
when in a state of impurity. “Until Rabbi Aldva came and taught”—that 
is until Rabbi Aldva came and revoked the halakhic ruling of the first 
sages, establishing a new law, contrary to their opinion. According to this 
new law, a woman may adorn herself even in a state of menstrual impu¬ 
rity, and it is her prerogative to care for her appearance and not allow 
herself to become unattractive, because the constant attraction between 
marriage partners plays an important role in maintaining the harmony in 
their relationship. 
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There is no reason to believe that Rabbi Aldva knew of an ancient 
tradition regarding the meaning of Leviticus 15:33 that he preferred 
over the tradition ascribed to the first sages. The explanation for Rabbi 
Akiva’s opposition to and revocation of the first sages’ decree is clearly 
stated in the text (Sifra, Metzom ): “Until Rabbi Aldva came and taught: 
‘She will lose her attraction and he will seek to divorce her.’” In other 
words, Rabbi Akiva’s argument was not based on an alternative tradition 
or interpretation of the phrase “and of she who is unwell in her seclu¬ 
sion”. It was only after he had overturned the ruling of the first sages 
that the question arose: “How do I fulfil [the verse] ‘unwell in her seclu¬ 
sion’?”; to which Rabbi Aldva replied that the answer lies in the verse 
itself, which simply states that she remains impure until she has been 
purified by immersion, and nothing more. 

The originality of Rabbi Akiva’s halakhic view in this matter is pro¬ 
found. Witness the fact that numerous texts present the opposite view, 
demanding maximum distance between partners during the time of 
menstrual impurity ( nidah ). From a strictly halakhic perspective, Rabbi 
Akiva’s position would appear to have withstood the test of time, having 
been accepted as normative law, although, in practical terms, it has faced 
many serious challenges from the actual behaviour of couples and com¬ 
munities during nidah. 

The following text is emblematic of the view of those who oppose a 
woman’s enhancing her appearance during nidah. 

It is stated there [in the Mishnah]: “Be cautious in judgement, train many 
students and make a fence around the Torah.” How can a man make a fence 
around his words? In the same fashion as the Torah made a fence around 
her words. For it is written “And you shall not approach a woman ... in 
the impurity of her [menstrual] seclusion” (Leviticus 18:19). Could he not 
hug her and kiss her and engage in idle conversation with her? It is written 
“you shall not approach”. Could she not sleep with him fully clothed on 
the bed? It is written “you shall not approach”. Could she not wash her 
face and paint her eyes, and could he not take a cup from her hand? It is 
written “and she who is unwell in her [menstrual] seclusion ( be-nidatah )”— 
all of the days that she is unwell, she must be in isolation ( be-niduy ). From 
here it is inferred that a woman who makes herself unattractive in the days 
of her menstrual impurity, the Rabbis are pleased with her; and a woman 
who adorns herself in the days of her menstrual impurity, the Rabbis are dis¬ 
pleased with her. (Numbers Rabbah, Naso 10) 
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According to this midrash , every possible “fence” must be imposed to 
distance a man from his wife during the time of her menstrual impurity. 
Two things stand out in the above text: 

1. No distinction is made between behaviour explicitly forbidden by 
the Rabbis, such as physical contact (“Could he not hug her and 
kiss her?”), and behaviour not explicitly forbidden (“and engage 
in idle conversation with her”); or between these and behaviour 
explicitly permitted by Rabbi Aldva (see Sifra, above) but rejected 
by author of this midrash (“Could she not wash her face and put 
kohl on her eyes?”). 

2. Despite citing explicit prohibitions alongside dissent from the view 
that a woman may put on make-up and beautify herself during the 
time of her menstrual impurity, the author of the midrash is careful 
not to imply that all of these things are prohibited by the Rabbis, 
as he clearly makes no distinction between what is and what is not 
halakhically proscribed. Rather, he employs the language of sug¬ 
gestion: “From here it is inferred that a woman who makes her¬ 
self unattractive in the days of her menstrual impurity, the Rabbis 
are pleased with her; and a woman who adorns herself in the days 
of her menstrual impurity, the Rabbis are displeased with her”. He 
does not say that “the Rabbis prohibited” or “the Torah prohib¬ 
ited”, but that “the Rabbis are pleased/not pleased with her”. This 
assertion, which is completely at odds with Rabbi Akiva’s posi¬ 
tion, shows that the acceptance of his ruling was such that even his 
opponents could not challenge it on a halakhic plane. They thus 
resorted to the path of intimidation, which would have served to 
reinforce and entrench distancing practices that had always existed 
in various communities. Opposite Rabbi Akiva’s interpretation of 
Leviticus 15:33 (‘“Unwell in her seclusion’—in her seclusion she 
will remain until she immerses herself in water”), they do not reit¬ 
erate the view of the first sages (“‘Unwell in her seclusion’—that 
she may not paint her eyes or her face until she immerses herself 
in water”), but adopt an even more stringent and inflexible inter¬ 
pretation of the verse: “‘and she who is unwell in her [menstrual] 
seclusion ( be-nidatahy —all of the days that she is unwell, she must 
be in isolation (be-niduy)”. Isolation , no less! 
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As noted, this midrash does not address the subject on a halakhic plane, 
but that does not mean that the discussion is purely academic. The ways 
of influencing praxis are not limited to the processes of halakhic her¬ 
meneutics and rulings. One may also take the path of existing practice 
and the texts that reinforce it, whether amicably or by harsher means— 
including tales of those who died because they were not meticulous in 
distancing themselves from their wives during the time of menstrual 
impurity. 5 This would seem to be where the position of Rabbi Alova’s 
opponents gained a foothold. 

There are a number of passages in the talmudic tractate of Shabbat 
that deal with the question of whether a woman may step outside her 
home on the Sabbath—to a courtyard or the public domain—wear¬ 
ing jewellery, a wig, hair extensions and other objects that are not 
strictly part of her clothing. In some of these cases, particularly where 
there is no danger of violating the biblical prohibition against taking 
objects from the private to the public domain on the Sabbath, some of 
the Rabbis ruled that going out with such objects is permitted, on the 
grounds that “she should not become unattractive to her husband”. 
This explanation is often used to justify lenient rulings, primarily where 
the prohibition in question is a Rabbinic injunction rather than a bibli¬ 
cal precept. In one such passage, the lenient position with regard to the 
Sabbath laws relies on Rabbi Akiva’s rulings in the matter of menstrual 
impurity: 

It is stated [in the Mishnah]: “[She may go out with] a cap or a wig to 
the courtyard.” Ula said: “So that she does not become unattractive to her 
husband, as it is stated [in a baraita]: Regarding “and of she who is unwell 
in her [menstrual] seclusion”, the first sages said: “That she may not paint 
her eyes or her face, or adorn herself with coloured clothing”, until Rabbi 
Akiva came and taught: “If so, you will make her unattractive to her hus¬ 
band and he will divorce her. Rather, what is the meaning of the verse ‘and 
she who is unwell in her seclusion’? In her seclusion she will remain until 
she immerses herself in water.” (BT, Shabbat 64b) 

Ula, a Babylonian amora of the fourth generation, explains the lenient 
position—that a woman may go out from the private domain to a court¬ 
yard on the Sabbath, wearing a wig or other decorative articles—citing 
the common explanation: “So that she does not become unattractive to 
her husband”. This concern overrides the prohibition against conveying 
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an object from one domain to another, when the separate status of one 
of the domains is only by Rabbinic injunction, and there is no fear of 
violating biblical law. Up to this point, the argument is no different from 
that employed in many similar passages. What is unusual about this text 
is Ula’s reliance on Rabbi Akiva’s position concerning a woman’s wear¬ 
ing make-up and otherwise adorning herself when menstrually impure. 
Ula thus broadens the principle of maintaining marital harmony, as a 
halakhic rationale for overriding a Rabbinic injunction. He cites the prec¬ 
edent of Rabbi Akiva’s revocation of a “fence” established by the first 
sages, on the basis of the very same rationale. We may infer from this 
that despite constant attempts, over the generations, to advocate strin¬ 
gent distancing between partners during the time of menstrual impurity, 
Rabbi Akiva’s ruling not only persevered in terms of practice, but went 
on to become a general halakhic principle. 

Overturning the halakhic ruling of the first sages for the sake of 
the principle of harmony between marriage partners was not a unique 
expression of the halakhic views of the sage of love. Upon examination, 
many rulings attributed to Rabbi Akiva, some of which are discussed in 
this chapter, reflect his method. 

Rabbi Akiva’s unequivocal position regarding menstrual/inter-men¬ 
strual bloodstains and their halakhic significance is presented in the fol¬ 
lowing mishnah. 

A woman once came before Rabbi Akiva. She said to him: “I saw a blood¬ 
stain.” He said to her: “Perhaps you had been injured.” She said to him: 
“Yes, and it [the wound] had healed.” He said to her: “Perhaps it could 
have been scratched and bled?” She said to him: “Yes.” And Rabbi Akiva 
declared her pure. He saw his students looldng at one another [in astonish¬ 
ment], He said to them: “Why are you astonished by diis? For it was not 
the intention of the Rabbis to be more stringent but to be more lenient, 
as it is written (Leviticus 15:19): ‘And if a woman has a discharge, and the 
discharge from her body is blood’—‘blood’ and not a stain.” (Mishnah, 
Nidab 8, 3) 

The Mishnah tells the story of a woman who came to Rabbi Akiva 
and told him that she had seen a bloodstain inconsistent with her reg¬ 
ular cycle and asked him whether she was pure or whether she had to 
observe the days of impurity required for menstrual blood. From the 
facts presented in the mishnah , the stain that the woman had seen was 
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clearly blood. Rabbi Aldva, however, sought to determine the source of 
the blood, asking whether she had been injured recently and whether 
the stain might not have been blood from that injury. She replied that 
she had been injured, but that her wound had healed. Rabbi Aldva then 
asked whether the scab might not have come off, causing the wound to 
bleed. The woman answered that it was a possibility—a possibility, not 
a certainty—and Rabbi Aldva declared her pure. The rationale was that 
if the presence of the bloodstain could be explained by the wound the 
woman had received, that should be favoured over the possibility that it 
was menstrual blood, and she should thus be considered pure and per¬ 
missible to her husband. 6 

Rabbi Aldva does not take the basic fact recounted by the woman 
(“I saw a bloodstain”) at face value. His questions are not merely an 
attempt to ascertain the facts. They are also leading questions, meant 
to elicit certain replies. As noted, it was impossible to determine with 
certainty that the source of the stain was the healed wound rather than 
inter-menstrual blood. It was only a possibility, but Rabbi Aldva decided 
in favour of that possibility. He immediately noticed that his students 
were exchanging astonished glances—at his ruling and perhaps at the 
exchange that had preceded it—and had to explain to them that, accord¬ 
ing to the Torah, bloodstains observed by a woman not during her 
menses do not make her impure in the least. The Rabbis decreed, how¬ 
ever, that a woman who sees such a stain should consult with a halakhic 
authority, that lenience might be exercised—that a way might be found 
to attribute it to a source other than menstrual/inter-menstrual blood, 
that she might be declared pure and permissible to her husband. In other 
words, the students were puzzled, because that had thought that the 
laws of nidah were matters of biblical law, demanding stringency should 
any doubt arise. Rabbi Aldva explained to them, however, that the entire 
issue of bloodstains is a matter of Rabbinic decree (as opposed to bibli¬ 
cal law), 7 and any doubt or uncertainty should be taken advantage of to 
make the woman permissible. 

In this ruling as well, we see Rabbi Akiva’s approach and his under¬ 
standing of the complexity of marital harmony and the possible effects 
of a stringent attitude to the laws of menstrual impurity. Irresponsible 
expansion of the purity laws can result in a constant obsession with the 
woman’s state of ritual purity becoming the main focus of a relation¬ 
ship and make it far too easy to declare menstrual impurity unnecessar¬ 
ily. He therefore clearly establishes the law regarding such stains, and 
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the meaning of the rabbinical decree on the matter: “For it was not the 
intention of the Rabbis to be more stringent but to be more lenient”. 
Needless to say, Rabbi Aldva did not take the laws of ritual purity lightly, 8 
but did not see them as existing in a vacuum, choosing rather to weigh 
them against the great moral value of preserving harmony between man 
and wife. He therefore set boundaries for the laws of menstrual impu¬ 
rity, precluding any further expansion that might undermine the har¬ 
mony between marriage partners. Observing the laws of ritual (family) 
purity need not isolate or humiliate a woman, and its duration must not 
be extended beyond that which is strictly required by law. Rabbi Alova’s 
words in the Talmud encapsulate his approach to the issue: “And Rabbi 
Aldva said: When I went to Gallia [Galatia], menstruating women were 
called desolate [ Galmuda ]” (Rosh Hashanah 26a). One could say that 
Rabbi Aldva spared women such desolation, or at least limited the pos¬ 
sibility of their being isolated and made to suffer loneliness. 


Incompatible Marriage 

Rabbi Aldva utterly rejected the possibility of remaining unmarried and 
considered one who failed to marry guilty of diminishing the divine 
image. 9 Nevertheless, he did not advocate hasty marriage, insisting rather 
that marriage be treated seriously and responsibly, and not contracted at 
all costs—especially not at the cost of obvious incompatibility between 
the partners: 

Rabbi Akiva says: “He who marries a woman who is not suited to him 
violates five negative precepts: ‘You shall not take revenge’; ‘You shall not 
bear a grudge’; ‘You shall not hate your brother in your heart’; ‘Love your 
fellow as yourself’; and ‘that your brother may live with you’. Due to his 
hatred toward her ... he will allow procreation to pass from the world. 

{Avot de-Rabbi Natan, ver. A, ch. 26) 

These five interpersonal precepts appear together in the same order in 
the Mishnah, in the tractate of Nedarim , 10 in a statement attributed to 
Rabbi Meir, ostensibly in an entirely different context: the absolution of 
vows. The halakhic rationale in the mishnah , as in the above text from 
Avot de-Rabbi Natan , is that a person may sometimes perform a signifi¬ 
cant act, such as making a vow against another, without having consid¬ 
ered that in so doing he would be violating a series of biblical precepts. 
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For some people, the very thought of such grave sins, had they been 
aware of them at the time, would have sufficed to stop them from vow¬ 
ing. The Rabbis therefore determined that this would be grounds for 
absolution, in such cases. It is in the same spirit that the above text cites 
a similar argument with regard to marriage. Sometimes a man decides to 
marry a woman for the wrong reasons—usually because he has not given 
the matter sufficient thought. Rabbi Aldva seeks to provoke such a man 
to consider the weighty responsibility of marriage, towards the woman 
he plans to marry. 

One must not marry without love—not only because of the likeli¬ 
hood that such a marriage will fail, but also because it is prohibited to 
place oneself in circumstances that will lead to one’s hating a fellow Jew. 
We must recall that it was Rabbi Aldva who said that “love your fellow 
as yourself’ is the greatest principle in the Torah. 11 What this means is 
that the precept has broad implications on many different planes. One of 
these is the plane of marriage, in which a situation might arise that runs 
counter to the categorical principle of “love your fellow as yourself’. 
Marrying without love and treating his future wife unfairly will bring 
a husband to harbour animosity towards her. Furthermore, he will be 
guilty of violating a number of biblical precepts, such as the prohibition 
against “hating your brother in your heart”—possibly leading to verbal 
and physical violence. All of this as a result of having married a woman 
for reasons unrelated to harmony, compatibility and reciprocity (“Is she 
suited to me?”), which are the preconditions for love and a safeguard 
against its opposite. 

Placing marriage within a constellation of interpersonal biblical pre¬ 
cepts (the mitzvot “between man and her/his fellow”) fills the rela¬ 
tionship between the partners with significant practical content. Proper 
observance of the interpersonal commandments begins with man and 
wife, and virtually all of these commandments (whether positive or 
negative) can be applied to the intimate space between them. This is, 
effectively, a reiteration of the idea that “tikun olam ” (“repairing the 
world”) 12 begins between marriage partners, radiating outward to their 
immediate social circle, successive circles and, ultimately, the whole 
world. 

Applying the rule of “love your fellow as thyself’ to married life and 
to the laws that pertain to it, brought about the later development of 
further laws in the same context. The Talmud states the following, citing 


amoraic sources: 
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Rabbi Judah said in the name of Rav: “A man may not marry a woman 
until he has seen her, lest he find something unattractive in her and she 
become hateful to him, and the Torah said ‘Love your fellow as yourself’ 
(Leviticus 19:18).” (BT, ICidushin 41a) 

According to Halalchah, the potential partners must meet and express 
their consent before they marry. This halalchic position stands in con¬ 
trast to the social norm of marriage as an arrangement between families, 
rather than between partners who have never met, and may never even 
have been consulted. The above text seeks to address this state of affairs 
and to establish the relationship between the future partners as an essen¬ 
tial component of the matchmaking process. Allowing them to meet is 
not just a matter of precluding aversion once they are married. It is also 
meant to provide them with the opportunity to develop—from the very 
outset—a relationship based not merely on mutual attraction between 
the sexes, but on the commandment to love one’s fellow, which demands 
daily observance in the course of married life. The words of Rabbi Judah 
in the name of Rav are a prime example of the assimilation of Rabbi 
Akiva’s philosophy of love into later halalchic thought. Rabbi Akiva’s rul¬ 
ing that a man may not marry a woman who is not suited to him, and 
similar laws, establish the basic conditions for a successful married life, 
including prior acquaintance, suitability and a foundation conducive to 
the cultivation of true love between the marriage partners. 

The picture that emerges from the analysis, throughout the present 
work, of numerous source texts associated with Rabbi Akiva and his cir¬ 
cles of influence is that of a harmonious philosophy of love that seeks 
to integrate and balance the intellectual, emotional and physical com¬ 
ponents of the marriage relationship. The wisdom of love advocates 
the harmonious development of love between marriage partners. It is a 
harmonious love life, rather than puritanism or guilt, that offers a bul¬ 
wark against licentiousness, hedonism and debasement, found in vari¬ 
ous substitutes for love. In the light of its many advantages, harmonious 
marriage should be aspired to front a young age. Naturally, as one who 
wholly rejected licentious behaviour, Rabbi Akiva also believed that mar¬ 
riage should not be postponed, since the non-realisation of love within 
its proper framework can lead to immoral behaviour. One must there¬ 
fore strive to marry at a young age, and parents must not delay the mar¬ 
riage of their children: “As it is stated [in the baraita\. “Do not profane 
your daughter, to make her a harlot” (Leviticus 19:29) Rabbi Eliezer 
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says: “This is one who marries his daughter to an old man”. Rabbi Aldva 
says: “This is one who delays [the marriage of] his grown daughter” 
(BT, Sanhedrin 76a). The reference is specifically to daughters, because 
the cost of marriage was borne by the father of the bride. Many would 
therefore delay their daughters’ marriages—sometimes indefinitely—for 
financial and other considerations or constraints. Rabbi Aldva sharply 
condemns the practice and explains its ramifications. In practice, he 
also encouraged his students to find husbands for their daughters of 
marriageable age without delay, as described in the following midrash. 
“Rabbi Hanina ben Hakhinai and Rabbi Simon bar Yohai went to study 
Torah with Rabbi Aldva in Bnei Bralc. They remained there for 13 years. 
Rabbi Simon bar Yohai would send for news from home. Rabbi Hanina 
would not send for news from home. His wife sent to him, saying: ‘Your 
daughter is grown; come and find her a husband’. Rabbi Aldva, however, 
saw by the Holy Spirit and said to them: ‘He who has a grown daugh¬ 
ter should go and find her a husband’” (Leviticus Rabbah 21, 7). These 
two sages, Rabbi Hanina ben Hakhinai and Rabbi Simon bar Yohai, 
were away from their homes for 13 years so that they could study Torah 
with Rabbi Aldva. Talmudic legend tells of a number of sages who were 
absent from their homes for the sake of Torah study, although some con¬ 
demned this practice. 13 We must remember that Rabbi Aldva himself 
left home for a very extended period of time to study Torah. It appears, 
however, that one may be absent yet take an active interest in domestic 
affairs, as did Rabbi Simon bar Yohai, who “would send for news from 
home”. Rabbi Hanina ben Hakhinai, on the other hand, cut himself off 
completely from his family throughout his years in the house of study, 
resulting, inter alia, in his neglecting the marriage of his grown daugh¬ 
ter. Rabbi Aldva did not merely reprove Rabbi Hanina, but established 
the general halakhic principle that one must not neglect the marriage of 
one’s daughters—whose futures were almost entirely dependent on their 
fathers’ actions. 


Divorce and the Release of Deserted Wives ( Agunot) 

Rabbi Akiva’s approach to the marriage relationship as an expression of 
harmony and love, and his sensitivity to the need to nurture and safe¬ 
guard love—also reflected in his halakhic rulings—is not only a necessary 
condition for sustaining marriage and the marriage bond, but is the very 
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essence of that bond. It thus follows that if there is no longer any love 
between the partners, there is no point in maintaining the framework. 
Rabbi Aldva, who is stringent in matters of love, which he perceives to be 
the purpose of man’s existence, is among the most lenient when it comes 
to divorce, as we can see in the following mishnak. 

The House of Shammai say: “A man may not divorce his wife unless he 
finds some unseemly thing in her, as it is written ‘because he has found 
some unseemly thing in her’ (Deuteronomy 24:1).” And the House of 
Hillel say: “Even if she has spoiled his food, as it is written ‘because he 
has found some unseemly thing in her’.” Rabbi Aldva says: “Even if he has 
found another fairer than she, as it is written ‘if she fined no favour in his 
eyes’ (ibid.).” (Mishnah, Gitin 9, 10) 

According to the explanation in the Geniara, 14 the three-way debate, 
between the House of Shammai, the House of Hillel and Rabbi Aldva, 
centres on the meaning of the biblical verse concerning divorce: 

When a man takes a wife, and marries her, then it comes to pass, if she 
does not find favour in his eyes, because he has found some unseemly 
thing in her, and he writes her a bill of divorce, and puts it in her hand, 
and sends her away from his house. (Deuteronomy 24:1) 

Both the House of Shammai and the House of Hillel agree that a man 
may divorce his wife only if she has behaved wrongly, and if she is the 
cause of the discord between them. According to mishnaic law, the 
power of divorce, although the exclusive province of the husband, can¬ 
not be exercised on a whim, but requires a specific context. The House 
of Shammai prohibits divorce altogether, except when the marriage is 
no longer viable, due to a fundamental breach. They refer specifically 
to cases in which the woman has committed adultery or engaged in 
some other sexual impropriety that has undermined the entire basis of 
their relationship. According to the Shammaites, neither a husband’s 
suspicions nor rumours of the wife’s impropriety are sufficient. Rather, 
the testimony of two witnesses is required before he may divorce her. 
They take the biblical text at face value: the word ervah (translated 
“unseemly”, here) is specifically sexual; hence, the only legitimate cause 
for divorce is sexual misconduct. From the word davar (“thing”), they 
draw a parallel to Deuteronomy 19:15: “By the word of two witnesses, 
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or by the word of three witnesses, a matter ( davar ) shall be established” 
and therefore require explicit testimony in a court of law, regarding the 
woman’s actions, before he may divorce her. 

As noted above, the House of Hillel also seek just cause for divorce in 
the woman’s behaviour, e.g. she is not sufficiently forthcoming in caring 
for her husband’s home and refuses to comply with his wishes. 15 Where 
the two schools disagree is on how freely “because he has found some 
unseemly thing (ervat davar) in her” may be interpreted. The Hillelites 
understand ervah in a much broader sense, i.e. not limited to the realm 
of sexual misconduct, but extended to various forms of dysfunction. 
In the construct chain ervat-davar , the stress is on the absolute, davar 
(thing/matter), with ervah serving as a modifier, simply indicating that 
something is amiss. Contrary to the Shammaites, who effectively pro¬ 
hibit divorce, or rather permit it only in extraordinary cases, the Hillelites 
open the way for divorce in a broad range of situations, as long as a cause 
of some sort can be found. This approach, which would come to domi¬ 
nate halakhic discourse over the ages, led to the development of “causes 
of divorce” as a central area of divorce law. Rabbi Aldva, on the other 
hand, justifies divorce even in cases in which no fault can be found with 
the wife’s behaviour, and the husband’s desire to divorce her is unre¬ 
lated to anything she has done. His interpretation of Deuteronomy 24:1 
focuses on the word ki (translated “because”, here), which, according to 
one of the explanations offered in the Gemara, may also be understood 
“or”. He may thus divorce her “if she does not find favour in his eyes or 
[far more seriously and unusually] he has found some unseemly thing 
in her”. Thus, for example, if he finds another, more beautiful woman, 
and there is no longer any possibility of rekindling the love between hus¬ 
band and wife, Rabbi Aldva allows the marriage bond to be dissolved, by 
divorce. The fact that the husband desires another woman, which should 
be the object of moral judgement, is not addressed. A harmonious and 
strong relationship would probably have prevented it, and Rabbi Aldva, 
in his halakhic rulings and moral teachings, repeatedly stresses the impor¬ 
tance of nurturing the marriage relationship. He is well-acquainted, 
however, with human nature and the tortuous course it often runs. The 
halakhic and moral ramifications of men desiring women other than their 
wives should and have been discussed, but they pertain to earlier circum¬ 
stances. 16 The question at this point is not how it happened, but now 
that it has happened, how shall we proceed. The essence of marriage, in 
Rabbi Akiva’s eyes, is love and harmony. When these things are gone, the 
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marriage has already been emptied of content and no longer serves its 
purpose and should therefore be dissolved. 

In another text, 17 Rabbi Aldva explicitly states that a man should 
divorce his wife if her coarse and common behaviour is a source of 
embarrassment to her and to him—without recourse to the rationale of 
“if he has found another fairer than she”. The attraction and love that a 
husband feels towards his wife may be undermined for reasons of char¬ 
acter or behaviour, even without an external cause, and this, in Rabbi 
Akiva’s opinion, justifies or even compels divorce. 

From the Shammaite position that prohibits divorce, to the Hillelite 
view that divorce requires justification (a recognised “cause”), we come 
to Rabbi Aldva, who effectively abolished the need for cause of divorce. 18 
Of the three positions, the Shammaite view is perceived—in terms of the 
social norms of the time—as the one most concerned with the woman’s 
interests. The Hillelites made due with “causes”, as a way of providing 
women with some protection. Rabbi Aldva, however, when faced with 
the choice between the value of defending women and the value of har¬ 
mony in marriage, decided in favour for the latter. 

It must be said that Rabbi Akiva’s view was rejected in halakhic prac¬ 
tice, while that of the House of Hillel was adopted—placing “cause of 
divorce” at the centre of halakhic discourse in rabbinical courts through¬ 
out the ages. Nevertheless, Rabbi Akiva’s view that there is little point 
in preserving the framework of marriage when there is no chance for 
a meaningful relationship has become central in divorce proceedings 
today—not only when the husband “has found another fairer than she”, 
but also when the relationship has, for whatever reason, lost its meaning 
in the eyes of either partner. 

It is worth noting here that, according to Rabbi Akiva’s philosophy 
of love, passivity in a marriage relationship is, in the end, a recipe for 
divorce. Although relatively more lenient than the House of Shammai 
and the House of Hillel, Rabbi Aldva does not treat divorce lighdy and, 
in fact, developed an entire philosophy of love, aimed at creating and 
sustaining harmony between marriage partners, thereby averting the 
need for divorce. He views love as the starting point for the relation¬ 
ship between marriage partners. Their lives after marriage are a partner¬ 
ship that must be deepened and nurtured through mutual attention and 
courtship, making themselves attractive to one another and showing 
affection and respect, on a daily basis—constantly, throughout their lives 
together. 
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A series of halakhic rulings demonstrate Rabbi Aldva’s great sensi¬ 
tivity to the predicament of deserted wives ( ajyunot) and levirate wid¬ 
ows (released through the halitzah ceremony). He, who permitted 
divorce due to the disappearance of harmony from a marriage, spared no 
halakhic effort in releasing deserted wives from the bonds of matrimony, 
thereby preventing them from sinning and giving them the opportu¬ 
nity to remarry. The best-known example of this is Rabbi Akiva’s role in 
establishing that a woman may remarry based on the testimony of a sin¬ 
gle witness to her husband’s death abroad (rather than the two witnesses 
generally required in Jewish law): 

Rabbi Akiva testified in the name of Nehemiah of Bet Deli that a woman 

may be married based on [the testimony of] a single witness. (Mishnah, 

Eduyot 8, 5) 

Rabbi Akiva was not the first to establish this law, whereby a woman 
whose husband has gone abroad and a single witness comes and testi¬ 
fies to his death is permitted to remarry. Elsewhere in Eduyot , the very 
same “testimony” is attributed to Rabbi Judah ben Bava, 19 who spoke 
in his own name, stating the law as he had received it from his teach¬ 
ers. This direct testimony is preferable to and carries more halakhic 
weight than Rabbi Akiva’s indirect testimony, “in the name of Nehemiah 
of Bet Deli” who had, in turn, heard it from his teachers. 20 According 
to another mishnah , however, it was Rabbi Akiva’s (indirect) testimony 
that, ultimately, determined the law 21 : Rabbi Akiva recounts that when 
he went to Nehardea (in Babylonia) to proclaim the leap year, he met 
Nehemiah of Bet Deli, who asked him whether it was true that in Eretz 
Tisrael a woman was not allowed to remarry based on the testimony of 
a single witness, because the testimony of Rabbi Yehudah ben Bava— 
the testimony of a single witness, in itself, without corroboration from 
another source—had not been accepted. Rabbi Akiva confirms this, and 
Nehemiah asks him to tell the sages of Eretz Tisrael in his name that he 
himself cannot come from Babylonia to Eretz Tisrael to testify before 
them, due to the dangers such a journey would entail, but that he had 
heard from Rabban Gamaliel the Elder that a woman is permitted to 
marry based on the testimony of a single witness. Upon his return, Rabbi 
Akiva conveyed the message to Rabban Gamliel the Patriarch (who was 
the grandson of Gamaliel the Elder). As they were speaking, Raban 
Gamliel himself recalled that his grandfather, Rabban Gamaliel the Elder, 
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had permitted the wives of those killed at Tel-Arza to remarry, based 
on the testimony of a single witness. It was Rabbi Aldva’s corroborat¬ 
ing testimony that brought about the revolutionary change in normative 
Halakhah (which had previously required two witnesses in every matter, 
grave and trivial alike), allowing women to remarry based on the testi¬ 
mony of a single witness. Elsewhere, the halakhic ruling in this matter is 
attributed to Rabbi Akiva alone: 

“One witness shall not rise up against a man for any iniquity, or for any 
sin” (Deuteronomy 19:15). For any iniquity or for any sin he shall not rise, 
but he shall rise for the benefit of a woman. Front this Rabbi Akiva said: 

“A woman may be permitted to [reJmarry based on the testimony of a sin¬ 
gle witness.” (Midrash Tanaim on Deuteronomy 19:15) 

The Mishnah in Tevamot tells another story of Rabbi Akiva, in which 
he takes a far-reaching position regarding the release of a levirate widow 
who performed the halitzah ceremony in private, i.e. not before a court 
of three: 

A woman who performed the halitzah ceremony before two or three [peo¬ 
ple], and one was discovered to be a relative or [otherwise] unfit, the hal¬ 
itzah is invalid. Rabbi Simon and Rabbi Yohanan ha-Sandlar approved it. A 
woman once performed halitzah in private in prison and the incident was 
brought before Rabbi Akiva and he approved it. (Mishnah, Tevamot 12, 5) 

According to the Talmud in Tevamot , 22 the incident occurred at home 
rather than in prison, but the question was posed to Rabbi Akiva when 
he was in prison. The mishnah should thus read: “A woman once per¬ 
formed halitzah in private and the incident was brought before Rabbi 
Akiva [who was] in prison, and he approved it”. Presenting halakhic 
questions to Rabbi Akiva in prison would have been no trifling matter, 
for Torah study had been the cause of his incarceration, and any con¬ 
nection to Torah would have been extremely dangerous both for him 
and for those who had come to seek his opinion. The Jerusalem Talmud 
recounts that Rabbi Yohanan ha-Sandlar, pretending to be a street ven¬ 
dor, passed by the prison and called out his question as he cried his 
wares: “Who wants needles? Who wants hooks? Performed halitzah in 
private, what’s [the law]? Rabbi Akiva looked out his prison window 
and asked the vendor whether he had spindles ( knshin ), surreptitiously 
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adding: “It is valid ( hasher)”, i.e. the action is valid and the woman is 
free to marry. 23 

The halakhic debates in which he participated and the halakhic rulings 
that express his positions illustrate time and again how the sage of love 
did not merely conceive abstract ideas, but applied his principles to daily 
life through his legal decisions. 


The Ordeal of the Wayward Woman ( Sotah) 

In the book of Numbers, 24 we find lengthy and detailed instructions 
regarding the treatment of a woman whose husband has been overcome 
by a “spirit of jealousy”, suspecting her of having been unfaithful to him 
with another man. The jealous husband must bring his wife before the 
priest, who administers a special oath to her. The oath, including the 
name of God, is also written on a piece of parchment and “wiped” into 
a mixture of holy water and earth from the tabernacle, contained in an 
earthen vessel. The woman then drinks from the water and, if she comes 
through the ordeal unharmed, may return to her husband, and is prom¬ 
ised a happy end: “And if the woman has not been defiled and she is 
pure, then she will be cleared and will conceive seed”. 25 

It is hard to imagine a more blatant subversion of the relationship 
between marriage partners. To say that there is a lack of harmony and 
reciprocity between such partners would be an understatement. What is 
lacking in this extreme (although possibly not uncommon) case is basic 
trust. The Rabbis explain the ordeal of the sotah as a radical attempt to 
rehabilitate an ostensibly irreparable relationship, and this story of hope¬ 
less strife and conflict may, in fact, have something to teach us about the 
power of peace and reconciliation: 

Rabbi Akiva said: “Know how great is the power of peace, that the Holy 
One blessed be He said: ‘When a man is jealous of his wife, let the [divine] 
name, written in holiness, be wiped into water in order to make peace 
between a sotah and her husband.’” (Deuteronomy Rabbah , Shoftim 15 ) 26 

The chapter concerning marital jealousy and the ordeal of the bitter 
waters may be read in various ways and from diverse perspectives. Rabbi 
Ishmael and Rabbi Akiva viewed the background story of the ordeal 
as a problem for which the Torah provides a solution. The source of 
the problem is a husband who is overcome by a spirit of jealousy and 
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suspects, or knows for certain that his wife has been unfaithful to him. 
He has lost all trust in her, and where such trust is lacking the relation¬ 
ship cannot survive, let alone deepen and grow. What is needed, there¬ 
fore, is a drastic restoration of trust between them. The Rabbis seem to 
ignore the stated purpose of the ordeal: to ascertain the woman’s faith¬ 
fulness. Their assumption would thus appear to be that she will come 
through the ordeal safely, and the bitter waters will have no effect. The 
convincing part of the ceremony lies in the preparation of the waters the 
woman is given to drink. The divine name, written in holiness on a piece 
of parchment, is wiped into the water, and that is what gives the entire 
ceremony its drastic impact, capable of allaying the jealous husband’s 
suspicions and restoring his trust in his wife. Rabbi Akiva, here, gives 
expression to a widely held belief among the Rabbis (also evident from 
the broader context in Deuteronomy Rabbet!]) that peace within the fam¬ 
ily—the atomic unit of human society—is the basis for peace through¬ 
out the world. In order to achieve such peace, important values, like the 
holiness of the ineffable and inviolable name of God, may be set aside. 
The position of Rabbi Ishmael and Rabbi Akiva is, of course, purely 
homiletic, with no practical ramifications, as the ordeal itself, according 
to talmudic accounts, was abolished even before the destruction of the 
Temple: “With the proliferation of adulterers ( mena’afim ), the bitter 
waters ceased”. 27 

Contrary to the reason given for the discontinuation of capital pun¬ 
ishment—the proliferation of murderers 28 —the discontinuation of the 
ordeal of the bitter waters is explained not by the proliferation of adul¬ 
terous women, but of adulterous men ( mena’afim , in the masculine)! 
According to the explanation offered in the Mishnah and the Gemara, 
the ceremony served a purpose as long as the men themselves were faith¬ 
ful. Those who suspected their wives would have their trust in them 
restored by the ceremony. Once adulterers proliferated, however, and 
lack of trust became commonplace, there was no longer any point to the 
ordeal: “Rabbi Elazar said: ‘The prophet told Israel: “If you mind your¬ 
selves, the waters will test your wives, and if not, the waters will not test 
your wives” 1 ” (BT, Sotah 47b). In Sifre (Naso), the statement is attrib¬ 
uted to Rabbi Akiva: “And Rabbi Akiva says: ‘The verse comes to say 
that she will die.... Why does it say “then shall the man be guiltless from 
iniquity”? When the man is guiltless from iniquity, this woman shall bear 
her iniquity—and not as in the case of which it is written (Hosea 4:14) 
“I will not punish your daughters when they commit harlotry, nor your 
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daughters-in-law when they commit adultery; for they themselves con¬ 
sort with lewd women, and they sacrifice with harlots; and the people 
that is without understanding shall fall”. He said to them: ‘Since you 
pursue harlotry, the water will not test your wives’. That is why it is writ¬ 
ten: “then shall the man be guiltless from iniquity”—of that iniquity.’” 
According to the Mishnah, it was Rabban Yohanan ben Zalcai who abol¬ 
ished the ceremony of the bitter waters, and by the time of Rabbi Akiva, 
it had not been in practice for decades. 

The following legend illustrates Rabbi Akiva’s approach to jealous 
husbands and to peace in the home—for Jews and non-Jews, commoners 
and kings alike: 

The king of the Arabs asked Rabbi Akiva: “I am black and my wife is black, 
and she has borne me a white child, shall I kill her for her infidelity to 
me?” He [R’ Akiva] said to him: “Are the forms in your house black or 
white?” He said to him: “White.” He said to him: “When you lay with 
her she looked upon the forms and bore [a child] like them. And if you 
wonder at this, learn front the sheep of Jacob, they conceived [while look¬ 
ing] upon the rods, as it is written (Genesis 30:39): ‘And the flocks con¬ 
ceived before the rods.’” And the king of the Arabs thanked Rabbi Akiva 
and praised him. ( Tanhuma, Naso 7) 

Rabbi Akiva, in his wisdom, understood that the king’s jealousy had 
been aroused when he saw that his wife had given birth to a white child, 
but that he was not entirely convinced of his suspicions. That is why he 
consulted with Rabbi Akiva, effectively asking him for a solution that 
would allow him to continue to live with his wife. As with the husband 
who is visited by a spirit of jealousy, here too it is the jealousy itself that 
must be addressed—in this case by means of an explanation that set the 
king’s mind at rest with regard to the white child. Rabbi Akiva knew that 
the palace beams were white, but asked about the colour of the palace’s 
“forms” in order to impress upon the king the idea that the colour of the 
child’s skin was affected by the light-coloured or white environment in 
which it was conceived. The king thanks Rabbi Akiva, which shows that 
he had merely been looking for a way to save face before his people. 

The Midrash, of course, served as a basis for internal Jewish discourse 
rather than interaction between Jews and Arabs. The subject is suspi¬ 
cious husbands who believe they have proof of their wives’ infidelity. 
A suspicious Jewish husband might, at most, divorce his wife, but by 
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citing the example of the king of the Arabs, the entire scenario can be 
taken to an extreme. The infidelity is patent (black and white!), and the 
king’s expected reaction (the desire to kill his wife) is overblown, on 
general principle and in this specific case—in the light of Rabbi Akiva’s 
answer, which demonstrates that there really is no black and white, that 
everything is in doubt, or even entirely without basis. The story thus 
serves the educational goal of calming down suspicious husbands but, 
more than anything, teaches us that staying together and keeping the 
relationship intact depends first and foremost on the will of the partners 
to do so. 
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CHAPTER 7 


“Love Your Fellow” as the Foundation 
of Human Socialisation 


Studies of the concept of love in human culture and thought have long 
discussed the question of whether the different kinds of love—between 
man and woman, between friends, of mankind; parental love; love of 
God—represent different essences, and whether they have anything in 
common beyond the term they all share ? 1 This book is, for the most 
part, dedicated to love between man and woman, although love of God 
has addressed at length and will be the subject of further discussion in 
the coming chapters. The focus of this chapter will be the meaning of 
love in friendship and love of mankind. 


The Debate Regarding the Greatest Principle 
in the Torah 

The sage of love’s philosophy takes a unifying approach. It sees in love 
the source of all that is good and recognises love in all positive phenom¬ 
ena. According to Rabbi Akiva, love does not create a distinct “domain” 
and is not in itself a distinct domain. Love is the source and the expla¬ 
nation of all phenomena of positive human behaviour, and is therefore 
the basis for all interaction between people, in all spheres of human rela¬ 
tions. This approach also lies at the heart of Rabbi Akiva’s position in his 
famous dispute with Ben Azzai: 
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“Love your fellow as yourself’ (Leviticus 19:18). Rabbi Akiva says: “This 
is a great principle in the Torah.” Ben Azzai says: “‘This is the book of the 
generations of Adam’ (Genesis 5:1) is a greater principle than that.” ( Sifm, 
Kedoshim 2) 

The expression “a great principle in the Torah” appears in various con¬ 
texts in Rabbinic literature—primarily in the writings of the “earlier” 
( rishonim) and “later” ( ahannim ) authorities, to refer to significant 
halalchic or ethical principles. 1 2 Over the years, it came into common use 
among writers and scholars, as a way of lending emphasis to a particular 
matter, often in a limited or even incidental context. That is also how 
some have understood the expression in the debate between Rabbi Akiva 
and Ben Azzai—simply as a means of stressing a specific principle or pre¬ 
cept, and nothing more. In this chapter, however, I propose a different 
reading of the expression “a great principle in the Torah” and its first 
appearance in this particular context, wholly unrelated to the meanings 
it assumed in later, incidental and increasingly frequent usage. It would 
seem that the more frequently the expression was used, the less great the 
“great principle” became. 

Rabbi Akiva and Ben Azzai were not satisfied merely to explain the 
precepts and classify them as positive or negative, applicable or not, more 
or less severe—including an order of precedence in case of conflict. Their 
search for a “principle” was not motivated by methodological needs, and 
the characterisation “great principle” is not applied simply to stress the 
importance of one particular precept or another. Their purpose was far 
greater, sweeping and comprehensive. Exactly how great and compre¬ 
hensive is, of course, a matter of interpretation, but the fact remains that 
they sought to establish a great principle pertaining to all of the precepts, 
the entire Torah or, at the very least, to a large group of precepts. 

In order to gain a better understanding of what they were attempting 
to do, a number of questions are in order, including the following: 

1. What are the overarching implications of “a great principle in the 
Torah” for the entire Torah or for all of the precepts? 

2. What is the purpose of establishing a great principle? Is it for the 
sake of theoretical enquiry, to facilitate the study and comprehen¬ 
sion of the lessons learned from the Torah, or did Rabbi Akiva and 
Ben Azzai believe that their determination would have practical 
ramifications? 
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Regarding the first question, it must be said that the establishment of a 
great principle for the entire Torah or for all of the precepts acts simul¬ 
taneously on a number of planes—not coincidentally, but by design. 
Such a principle is established, a priori, to encompass multiple meanings, 
geared towards inclusion and acceptance rather than clear-cut delimita¬ 
tion. The debate between Rabbi Aldva and Ben Azzai is thus an attempt 
to establish a categorical rule, from which all of the principles or precepts 
of the Torah could have been inferred even if the Torah itself had never 
been given—similar to Rabbi Akiva’s assertion with respect to Song of 
Songs. 3 More importantly, however, the great principle serves as a stand¬ 
ard in relation to which all of the precepts may be examined and studied, 
primarily on a meta-halakhic plane. 

Regarding the second question (whether the principle lends itself to 
theoretical enquiry alone, or whether it has practical ramifications as 
well), the answer is that the primary goal (as we will see in greater detail 
below) lies in the realm of halakhic practice, while the path to that goal 
certainly entails study and examination. Nonetheless, as with all Torah 
study for the sake of heaven, there is also room or theoretical enquiry in 
its own right, independent of any practical applications it might have. 

The Torah was given to man that he might live by its rules. Its guid¬ 
ing principle, its greatest rule should thus be sought at the very begin¬ 
ning of the story of man. When Ben Azzai says “This is the book of the 
generations of Adam” he is referring to the two verses that appear under 
that heading: 

This is the book of the generations of Adam. In the day that God cre¬ 
ated Adam, in the likeness of God made He him: Male and female created 

He them, and blessed them, and called their name Adam, in the day when 

they were created. (Genesis 5:1-2) 

These two verses constitute a single thematic unit, with verse 1 serving 
as a kind of introduction to verse 2. Together, they convey the following 
messages: 

• God is the creator of Adam (and the world, as described in Genesis 1). 

• God made Adam in His likeness. 

• God created male and female, and blessed them. 

• God called both male and female “Adam”. 
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The great principle in the Torah, according to Ben Azzai, is thus the 
principle of equality. If God created human and made Adam in His 
image, we must conclude that all human beings are equal before God. 
But why does Ben Azzai wait until Chap. 5? Why not draw the same 
conclusion from the story of Adam’s creation, male and female, in 
Genesis 1? This can be explained by the difference between the two 
stories, as the idea of equal creation is far clearer in Chap. 5 than in 
Chap. I— including calling male and female by a single name: “Adam”. 
The opening verses of Chap. 5 possess the necessary clarity and force to 
serve as a source and a basis for the great principle in the Torah. The 
account of Adam’s creation in Genesis 1-2, on the other hand, is a part 
of the broader dynamic of the creation and Eden stories, and the ques¬ 
tions it raises might have interfered with Ben Azzai‘s goal. Although 
these explanations would have been sufficient, I would like to suggest 
another possibility—that it was the difference in a single word that drew 
Ben Azzai from Chap. 1 to 5; the difference between tzelem elohim 
(“God’s image”) and demut elohim (“God’s likeness”). Both tzelem and 
demut express a certain ambiguity in giving form to an object, the body. 
The dictionary definitions of the two are similar and often interchange¬ 
able, but there is, nonetheless, a slight difference in the visual image 
that each evokes, as demut denotes a more concrete form than tzelem , 
which has a more abstract connotation (perhaps related to the word 
tzel , shadow). Furthermore, the word tzelem may arouse some discom¬ 
fort, as it is commonly used in Rabbinic Hebrew to denote the images 
or icons of idolatry (“an image in the Sanctuary” [tzelem ba’heikhal\ and 
so forth). On hearing the word demut , on the other hand, one might 
envisage a kind of figure with differentiated limbs. The creation of man 
in God’s likeness helps Ben Azzai counter those who would challenge 
the principle of equality, claiming that it is unrealisable. Since Adam—the 
first human, who was created male and female, was made in God’s like¬ 
ness (demut), all of humanity must embody that likeness, with each indi¬ 
vidual representing one of its limbs or organs. Hence, every individual 
has her or his place and value within that “likeness”, just like every limb 
and organ has its own place and value within the human body. Ben Azzai 
further developed this idea in the following mishnah. 

Do not despise any man and do not dismiss any thing. For there is no man 

without a time and no thing without a place. (Avar 4, 3) 
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Ben Azzai thus resolves the great dilemma of the principle of equality: 
the fact that, in reality, human beings are not equal in any sense—not 
in ability, not in behaviour and not in the contributions they make (or 
the damage they cause) to their immediate environment and to soci¬ 
ety as a whole. The limbs/organs of the body are not equal either, but 
since none can be eliminated without “diminishing God’s image [like¬ 
ness]”, the principle of equality is upheld inasmuch as each has its proper 
place. They are equal in their right to exist and in the responsibility of 
each towards the others. This idea served as the basis for the principle 
of natural rights in western thought, developed by John Locke and 
others. 4 Locke, however, does not distinguish between the two great 
principles, according to Rabbi Akiva and Ben Azzai, but rather unites the 
two approaches. 5 

Ben Azzai thus claims that the idea that man was created in God’s 
likeness and image is a greater moral-social principle than the command¬ 
ment to love one’s fellow. 6 This is stated explicitly in the text from Sifra , 
quoted above, which is the basis for the present discussion. As we will see 
below, Rabbi Akiva concurs, but only on a theoretical level. 

According to Ben Azzai, the categorical rule is a rational one, from 
which mutual responsibility for one’s fellow man derives. He thus 
remarks in another context: “The entire world was created only as 
company for it [mankind]”. 7 These words of Ben Azzai’s (according 
to one reading) come at the end of an account of the Rabbis’ decision 
not to suppress the book of Kohelet, “because it begins with words of 
Torah and ends with words of Torah.... It ends with words of Torah, 
as it is written ‘In the end, all having been heard: fear God and keep 
His commandments; for that is all mankind’ (Kohelet 12:13). What is 
the meaning of ‘for that is all mankind’? Rabbi Elazar said: ‘The entire 
world was created only for its sake [i.e. for the sake of mankind].’ Rabbi 
Abba bar Kahana said: ‘It is equal to the whole world.’ Simon ben Azzai 
said, and some say Simon ben Zoma said: ‘The entire world was cre¬ 
ated only as company for it.’” The question “What is the meaning of ‘for 
that is all mankind’?”, and the response “The entire world was created 
only as company for it [mankind]”, may be linked to the definition of 
“This is the book of the generations of Adam” as “a great principle in 
the Torah”. “All mankind” embodies the principle of equality, as does 
the explanation that fearing God and keeping His commandments is the 
entire purpose of creation. In other words, it is a categorical rule that 
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encompasses all of the precepts and concerns all of mankind—a great 
principle from which all moral obligations derive. 

The principle of equality as a corollary of man’s creation by God, and 
the theoretical and practical implications of that corollary in terms of the 
most basic value of all—human life itself—is evident in other sources as 
well: 

That is why a single man was created, to teach you that one who destroys 
a single (Jewish) 8 life, it is as if he has destroyed an entire world, and one 
who sustains a single (Jewish) life, it is as if he has sustained an entire 
world. And for the sake of peace between people, that one should not say, 
“My father is greater than your father”. And that the heretics might not 
say that there are many [divine] entities in the heavens. And to demon¬ 
strate the greatness of the Holy One, blessed be He: For a man strikes a 
number of coins with the same die, and they are all alike, while the King 
of Kings, the Holy One, blessed be He, struck all of mankind with the die 
of Adam, yet no two are alike. Therefore, each and every person must say: 
“The world was created for me.” (Mishnah, Sanhedrin 4, 5) 

The mishnah begins with the responsibility that each person has for all 
others, as a result of man’s creation as a single individual. Every human 
being thus embodies the first human, and so humanity in its entirety, 
rather than just a part of it. As Raslii explains: ‘“That is why a single 
man was created’, to show you that from one man the entirety of the 
world was made”. 9 The mishnah goes on to establish the principle of 
equality as the basis for social interaction (“peace between people”) and 
to stress the duty of each and every individual to see her/himself as the 
purpose of creation. The idea that the world was created for mankind— 
whose duty it is not to spoil it with evil deeds, but to preserve it with 
worthy deeds—is a core principle in Rabbinic thought. For example: 
“All that I have created, I have created for you. Beware not to spoil 
and destroy my world, for if you have spoiled it, none will repair it after 
you”. 10 

Ben Azzai’s words may be seen within the context of the view, found 
in a number of midrashim 11 and in the writings of numerous commen¬ 
tators on the Torah, Midrash and Talmud, that every human being is a 
microcosm. According to this view, the creation of man is comparable or 
even equivalent to the creation of the world: 
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Rabbi Nehemiah says: “How do we know that one person is equivalent to 
all of creation? It is written, ‘This is the book of the generations of Adam’, 
and [earlier] it is written ‘These are the generations of the heaven and of 
the earth.”’ 12 

Every individual is a microcosm, whose personal experience reflects all 
of reality, and whose personal behaviour, for good or for ill, affects all of 
reality. Three conclusions may be drawn from this idea: 

1. Man’s moral responsibilities and obligations are ineluctable. 

2. No individual can disregard another, as every individual is an entire 
world. 

3. Every individual is responsible for every other. 

In the spirit of the idea that every person is a microcosm, whose crea¬ 
tion is equivalent/comparable to that of the world, 13 Ben Azzai’s words 
should not be read chronologically, in the order of the days of creation— 
that is that God created the world and then created Adam in His like¬ 
ness; but rather that the world and Adam in God’s likeness were created 
at one and the same time, and the great principle of equality is embed¬ 
ded in and flows from creation as a whole. 

According to the order of the midmsh in Sifm that is the basis for 
the present discussion we should have begun with Rabbi Akiva and 
concluded with Ben Azzai. However, since the focus of the chapter is 
Rabbi Akiva’s “great principle”, the order has been reversed, to conclude 
with Rabbi Akiva. That is not to say that the order in which the views of 
Rabbi Akiva and Ben Azzai are presented is not important. First comes 
Rabbi Akiva’s assertion that “love your fellow as yourself ... is a great 
principle in the Torah”; and then the principle “This is the book of the 
generations of Adam”, which Ben Azzai’s deems “greater” than the one 
cited by Rabbi Akiva. Naturally, in this version of the debate, the “great” 
is followed by the “greater”. Elsewhere, 14 the order and characterisations 
are reversed: first “This is the book of the generations of man” and then 
“Love your fellow as yourself”, which is presented as the “greater” prin¬ 
ciple. The correct reading is that of the Sifm , which is why I have chosen 
it for the purposes of this discussion. The content of some of the cor¬ 
rupt parallel sources reinforces the reading in Sifm. In Genesis Rcibbcih , 
for example, the author concludes the discussion with a reference to the 
same verse in Genesis 5 on which Ben Azzai‘s words are based: “Lest you 
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say since I was shamed, let my fellow be shamed with me; since I was 
cursed, let my fellow be cursed with me, Rabbi Tanhuma said: “If you 
do so, know whom you are shaming: ‘In the likeness of God made He 
him.’” {GenesisRabbah, BereshitlA ) 

Before we consider Rabbi Akiva’s position, a final word on Ben 
Azzai’s “a greater principle than that”. We have seen the general nature 
of the principle of equality as “a great principle in the Torah”—inasmuch 
as it pertains to each and every individual, and inasmuch as it entails 
obligations towards the world and towards one’s fellow man. In both of 
these senses, it is “a greater principle”, capable of serving as a “super-pre¬ 
cept” from which all others can be inferred and which imposes not only 
responsibility towards one’s “fellow” ( re’akha ,) but towards all mankind. 
Each and every individual was created in God’s image, and the principle 
of equality is thus universally binding. 

The biblical precept “Love your fellow as yourself” (Leviticus 19:18) 
is explained in Sefer Jm-hinukh 15 as the obligation to love one’s fellow 
Jew. The author also offers an explanation of Rabbi Akiva’s view that this 
precept is a great principle in the Torah: 

The commandment to love one’s fellow Jew {nhavat yism’el): 

To love every Jew deeply, that is to show compassion for every Jew and 
[concern] for his property, as one would show compassion for oneself and 
[concern] for one’s own property, as it is written: “Love your fellow as 
yourself’ [Leviticus 19:18]. And the [Rabbis] of blessed memory said: 
“That which is hateful to you do not to your fellow” [Shabbat 31a], And 
it is written in Sifra [ibid.]: “Rabbi Akiva said: ‘This is a great principle in 
the Torah.’” That is to say that many precepts in the Torah hinge upon 
on it, for one who loves his fellow as himself will not steal his money, and 
will not commit adultery with his wife, and will not be dishonest with him 
financially or in words, and will not move his landmark, and will not harm 
him in any way. So too a number of other precepts hinge upon this, as any 
intelligent person knows. The reason for the precept is known, and that 
is that as one treats his fellow, so too his fellow will treat him, and peace 
between people will thus be preserved. {Sefer ha-binukh 243) 

The idea of the great principle as a practical guide to behaviour recurs 
throughout this passage. The author begins with a sentimental defini¬ 
tion—“To love every Jew deeply”—but immediately affords it practical 
significance: compassion, concern for the property of another—as one 
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would expect others to do for him. The simplest rationale for this pre¬ 
cept lies in Hillehs famous dictum, spoken to a potential convert, who 
wished to know the entire Torah, while standing on one foot. Anyone 
can understand that if something is hateful to them, then someone else 
may not like it either. The reason given thus far for this precept is purely 
utilitarian—both in the initial explanation, which cites mutual interest, 
and in its appeal to common sense. The author of Sefer ha-hinukh then 
quotes Rabbi Akiva, in order to afford the precept inherent meaning that 
is not contingent on the utilitarian argument: one who loves his fellow 
will not harm him—not because it is to his own advantage, but because 
we wish only to benefit those we love, and avoid any action that might 
be to their detriment. At the end of the passage, the author returns 
to the utilitarian argument, but this final remark is unrelated to Rabbi 
Akiva’s approach. Presumably, he made no distinction between the two 
arguments. The meaning ascribed by Rabbi Akiva to the precept expands 
its influence to the point of being a great principle in the Torah, upon 
which “many precepts in the Torah hinge”. The commandment to love 
every Jew is, in and of itself, an overarching ethic behind all or most pre¬ 
cepts governing human relations. In designating “Love your fellow as 
yourself” a great principle in the Torah, however, it becomes (accord¬ 
ing to the above interpretation) a motivator for the observance of many 
positive and negative precepts pertaining to the welfare of others. In this 
sense, Rabbi Akiva’s great principle is not merely an idea, but a “precept 
of precepts”, the observance of which leads to the observance of many 
others. 

Contrary to Ben Azzai’s great principle of equality, which is of a uni¬ 
versal nature and pertains to each and every human being, Rabbi Akiva’s 
great principle is limited to the commandment of ahavat yism’el that is 
the obligation “to love every Jew”. According to a more restrictive inter¬ 
pretation, the commandment “Love your fellow as yourself” does not 
even apply to every Jew, but only to “your fellow in Torah observance”. 
One who intentionally violates the precepts of the Torah, although he is 
a Jew, is thus excluded from the category of “your fellow”, and is con¬ 
sidered an evildoer one is not required to love and, according to some 
authorities, one is even required to hate. 16 

Rabbi Akiva’s criticism of Ben Azzai’s approach stems first and fore¬ 
most from the fear that it is not practicable and thus offers no basis for 
moral behaviour in the real world. The debate regarding the “greatest] 
principle in the Torah” is not an abstract philosophical enquiry, but a 
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practical discussion of human nature, and it is in this context that Rabbi 
Akiva claims that intellectual awareness is not enough to create a sense of 
mutual responsibility and commitment. Moreover, although he does not 
underestimate the theological grounds for universal equality, he ques¬ 
tions the rational basis for this sublime principle—as absolute equality, 
in his opinion, runs counter to reason. One’s attitude and responsibil¬ 
ity towards oneself is not the same as it is towards others. The follow¬ 
ing debate in the Midrash illustrates the profound difference, in practical 
moral terms, between the two approaches: 

“That your brother may live with you” (Leviticus 25:36). Ben Petura 
taught: “Two are walking in the desert, and only one has a jug of water. 

If he drinks it, he will reach an inhabited place, and if thy both drink, they 
will both die.” 1 ' Ben Petura taught: “They should both drink and die, as it 
is written ‘that your brother may live with you’.” Rabbi Akiva said to him: 
““That your brother may live with you’— your life comes before that of 
your fellow.” ( Sifra, Behar 5) 

Both positions in the midrash seem to be rooted in the same verse, 
understood or explained in opposite ways. Ben Petura sees, in this 
verse, the expression of an egalitarian imperative: “that your brother 
may live” must be “with you”. One might say that Ben Petura repre¬ 
sents Ben Azzai in this debate, as his interpretation corresponds to the 
principle of equality between all who were created in God’s likeness. Ben 
Petura teaches that both men have an equal right to life and therefore 
an equal right to drink, regardless of the fact that the water happens 
to be in the hands, and hence the possession, of only one of the two. 
According to Ben Petura’s interpretation, the verse expresses the equal 
value of their lives: “with you”—although the water belongs to you, your 
brother’s life is worth the same as yours. Even without the verse, how¬ 
ever, the principle of equality is a categorical rule, from which the rules 
of moral behaviour derive. It therefore overrides the principle of owner¬ 
ship and cancels the proprietary rights that one has over the water. In 
the talmudic account of the story, Ben Petura does not cite the verse at 
all, but only the principle of equality: “They should both drink and die, 
lest one see the death of his fellow”. 18 Rabbi Akiva disagrees with Ben 
Petura on both an exegetical and a philosophical level. On an exegeti- 
cal level, he argues that Ben Petura did not understand the verse cor¬ 
rectly, since “that your brother may live” only applies “with you”, that 
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is on condition that both live, not that they both drink and die. In other 
words, “that your brother may live” cannot be fulfilled unless it is “with 
you”. Rabbi Akiva’s own ruling in the matter, however, is not based on 
his understanding of the verse. He believes that the principle of equality 
is impracticable and therefore qualifies the responsibility one has towards 
others, making it contingent upon having first fulfilled one’s responsi¬ 
bility towards oneself. “Your life comes before that of your fellow” in 
the sense that your duty to others begins from the point at which you 
have favoured and ensured your own life. This only true, of course, if 
the water is yours, and not if you have stolen it from your companion or 
forced him into a situation in which he is unable to look after himself. 


Self-Love, Love of One’s Fellow, Love of Mankind 

From this we can understand the deep meaning of the principle “Love 
your fellow as yourself”: one cannot love one’s fellow man unless one 
first loves oneself. When speaking of a man’s obligation to love and 
honour his wife, the Rabbis taught: “Of one who loves his wife as him¬ 
self, and honours her more than himself ... it is written, ‘And you shall 
know that your tent is in peace’ (Job 5:24)”. 19 One who hates himself 
is not capable of loving others, but one who loves himself too much 
will become egotistical and find it hard to love anyone else. This is the 
fine line of interpersonal relations that we all walk and from which we 
stray from time to time, in one direction or the other. Both a lack and an 
excess of self-love adversely affect our ability to love others. A man must 
love himself to a reasonable degree in order to be able to love his wife 
as himself (and vice versa). He may show her honour and respect, how¬ 
ever, without affording himself the same courtesy. He is thus required to 
honour her more than he honours himself. Love, on the other hand— 
whether of one’s spouse or one’s fellow—is indeed contingent upon self- 
love. So too love of God cannot be attained through the negation or 
hatred of self. Only those who love themselves can love their Maker. 20 

Love is, in essence, very personal. The commandment to “love your fel¬ 
low as yourself’ is unique, in that the necessary means for its fulfilment—die 
capacity to feel love—must be developed on an individual basis. This is a 
significant difference between Rabbi Akiva’s approach, which considers love 
die greatest principle, and that of Ben Azzai, which views the non-personal 
universal concept of equality as the great principle. Ben Azzai’s “This is die 
book of die generations of Adam” effectively erases individuality in favour 
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of the universality of God’s likeness, giving rise to a system of morality 
based on the application of mutual responsibility to each and every human 
being. 

Rabbi Akiva limits this principle at two separate stages: the “as your¬ 
self” stage, followed by the “your fellow” stage. First, “Love your fellow 
as yourself ”—loving yourself comes before loving others, and is a neces¬ 
sary condition for it. Second, “Love your fellow as yourself”—specifically 
“your fellow in Torah observance”, and not any human being as such. 
This restrictive stage may be explained in two ways: either a member of 
your own people, a Jew who is your fellow in the obligation to observe 
the Torah, thereby excluding all non-Jews; or your fellow in actual 
observance, thereby excluding, at the very least, those Jews who inten¬ 
tionally or defiantly refuse to observe the precepts of the Torah. 

Immense love, love without end, is the love you feel for those who 
are closest to you, radiating outward: members of your family, your cir¬ 
cle of friends, your community, the inhabitants of your city, members 
of your people. A person does not begin by expressing love for all of 
humanity, or even for human beings as such. The hierarchy of love is 
not simply a matter of feelings, but pertains to the application of the 
responsibility one has towards others. Practical expressions of this hier¬ 
archy appear throughout Rabbinic literature. One of the best known of 
these addresses the issue of helping others—in accordance with this very 
principle: 

“[If you should lend money to] My people” (Exodus 22:24). If a Jew and 
a non-Jew come before you to borrow—my people comes first; a poor 
man and a rich man—the poor man comes first; your poor and the poor 
of your city—your poor come before the poor of your city; the poor of 
your city and the poor of another city—the poor of your city come first, 
as it is written (ibid.), “the poor among you”. (Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael , 
Masekhta de-kaspa 19) 21 

The order is: your poor (members of your immediate family), the poor 
of your city, the poor of your people, and the poor of humanity. It must 
be said, however, that the principle was not in fact all that rigid. Poor 
non-Jews, for example, might rise in the hierarchy of mutual assistance, 
if they are included among “the poor of your city”, thereby entitling 
them to receive charity before the Jewish poor of other cities. The rea¬ 
son for this is that the laws of charity in a city inhabited by both Jews 
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and non-Jews follow the principle of equal collection and equal assis¬ 
tance. 22 An even more striking case is that of the three parts of the har¬ 
vest that farmers are required to set aside for the poor ( leket , shikhehah 
and pe^ah), where the law of equal distribution (based on the principle: 
“for the sake of peace”) overrides the principle of ownership, inasmuch 
as these “gifts to the poor” legally belong to the Jewish poor. 23 

This reduction of love of mankind to one’s close circle is a practi¬ 
cal necessity. As noted, Rabbi Akiva’s criticism of Ben Azzai‘s categori¬ 
cal principle of equality stems from its impracticability. In Rabbi Akiva’s 
view, practical moral behaviour cannot be derived from a purely intel¬ 
lectual principle, even if that principle is admittedly sublime and rooted 
in impeccable reasoning. One cannot exercise responsibility towards 
others without first being at peace with oneself. Just as loving another 
is conditional upon loving oneself, so too moral responsibility towards 
humanity as a whole—grounded not only in intellectual awareness but 
also in emotion—is contingent upon love for one’s own people. Rabbi 
Akiva believed that universal moral values can be developed and applied, 
but only by means of a gradual process, built layer upon layer. The first 
step, as expressed by Hillel the Elder, is the most basic: “What is hate¬ 
ful to you do not unto your fellow”. 24 Before you can perceive some¬ 
thing as being hateful to you, however, you must have a basic sense of 
self-worth. Once again, the argument is not purely rational, but relies on 
personal feelings—towards oneself and consequently towards one’s fel¬ 
low. It should be noted that in associating Hillel’s maxim with the verse 
“Love your fellow as yourself” (Leviticus 19:18), the implication is that 
one must not only avoid doing ill to others, but must also strive to do 
good for them. 25 Henceforth: “The rest is commentary; go and learn”, 
i.e. the principle of mutual responsibility may be applied in a broad range 
of circumstances, such as saving the life or property of another, charity, 
kindness, etc. A system of moral practice thus develops, on an interper¬ 
sonal as well as a broader, social level—up to and including one’s entire 
people. At this point, the obligation of responsibility may be extended to 
humanity as a whole, to every human being created in God’s image; as 
Rabbi Akiva himself explains: 

He [Rabbi Akiva] would say: “Beloved is Adam for he was created in the 
image [of God], Extraordinary love was shown to him, in that he was created 
in the image [of God], as it is written: ‘for in the image of God made He 
Adam’ (Genesis 9:6). Beloved are Israel for they are called children of God. 
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Extraordinary love was shown to them, in that they are called God’s children, 
as it is written (Deuteronomy 14:1) ‘You are the children of the Lord your 
God.’” (Mishnah, Avot 3,14) 

The phrase “Beloved is Adam who was created in the image of God” 
is qualified by the assertion “Beloved are Israel who are called children 
of God”. It is thus clear that the first statement refers to all human 
beings, Jews and non-Jews alike. Here, the meaning of the text cannot 
be changed or circumscribed, as in the case of another adage: “He who 
saves a single life, it is as if he has saved the entire world”. The maxim 
first appears in the Mishnah, and subsequently, several times in the 
Gemara (in both Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds) and the Midrash. 
It is sometimes inclusive—“he who saves a single life”, any life; and 
sometimes exclusive—“he who saves a single Jewish life”. Maimonides, 26 
who wished to re-establish the statement’s original meaning and prevent 
its exclusive interpretation, added the words “in the world” to the tal- 
mudic text (“he who saves a single life in the world”). 27 

Note that not only does Rabbi Akiva not have recourse to Ben Azzai’s 
“in the likeness of God” from Genesis 5, but chooses a verse from the 
story of Noah (“for in the image of God made He Adam”, Genesis 9:6), 
rather than from the story of creation in Genesis 1. This verse is part 
of the “Noahide Covenant”—a covenant that God made with human¬ 
ity after the flood. Intellectual-historical chronology aside, Rabbinic 
tradition specifically identifies this covenant—more than the creation 
of Adam—with non-Jews, as it associates the seven Noahide Laws (to 
which non-Jews are bound) with it. Rabbi Akiva’s words in the mishnah , 
“Beloved is Adam for he was created in the image of God”, thus cer¬ 
tainly includes Jews, but was primarily intended as a statement concern¬ 
ing not only Jews, but all human beings as such. 

In this mishnah in Avot , Rabbi Akiva establishes the principle that 
all human beings were created in God’s image, from which stems the 
obligation of mutual responsibility reflected in the words “beloved” and 
“extraordinary love”. This model is based on the hierarchy of responsi¬ 
bility—towards ourselves, our families, the inhabitants of our city, mem¬ 
bers of our people and all of humanity. When we wrong one another, we 
do so less out of hatred than out of self-absorption and ignorance of the 
other’s existence. The point of departure is that non-Jews exist in the 
same world as Jews, and relating to them positively—as human beings 
created in God’s image—affords them a presence and ensures that they 
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cannot be ignored. The advantage of Rabbi Aldva’s model, despite its 
complexity, is that it is grounded in reality. It precludes rejecting oth¬ 
ers and ignoring their needs based on the argument that they come at 
the expense or rejection of fellow Jews. Even insular groups would have 
trouble opposing this model, as it focuses on affording others a presence 
without detracting from communal or ideological cohesion. The space 
of mutual presence proposed by Rabbi Aldva is not a space for non-Jews, 
but rather a place of encounter for all human beings created in God’s 
image, Jews and non-Jews alike. The flaw in Rabbi Akiva’s model may lie 
in the fact that it leaves the other faceless and undefined. We need only 
internalise and declare to ourselves that the other is “created in God’s 
image”. In other words, although relating to another who is a specific 
individual, we only accept that “other” because Rabbi Aldva has placed 
her or him within the universal space of God, who has no physical form. 
In this sense, the “other” ceases to be “other”. 28 

It is important to understand that Rabbi Aldva does not create two 
distinct spaces—one for Jews alone and the other for Jews and non-Jews 
together, with entirely separate value systems. On the contrary, although 
the precept “Love your fellow as yourself’ excludes anyone who is not 
“your fellow in Torah observance”, Rabbi Aldva also associates it with 
the principle “Beloved is man for he was created in the image of God”. 
Responsibility for one’s fellow human beings does not derive solely 
from the principle of equality mandated by creation in God’s image, but 
also demands that one develop positive feelings towards them. It is not 
merely a matter of rational solidarity, but of real empathy towards all 
human beings, Jews and non-Jews alike. A sense of responsibility towards 
each and every human being simply by virtue of their existence may thus 
be achieved by those who have already developed love towards the peo¬ 
ple in their immediate circle—their “fellows”, members of their own 
people. In turn, such love may only be felt by those who have attained 
a basic recognition of their own worth. 29 The process that leads to the 
principle of equality based on the premise that all human beings were 
created in God’s image is thus a gradual one: first “Love your fellow as 
yourself”, and only then “Beloved is man for he was created in the image 
of God”. 

Two situations threaten the practical application of this moral pro¬ 
cess, as perceived by Rabbi Aldva: (1) lack of self-esteem that prevents 
one from loving others and (2) egotism and narcissism that entail 
ignoring others’ existence. Rabbi Aldva therefore established his “great 
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principle”—a categorical rule capable of addressing both of these two 
threats: “Love your fellow as yourself ... this is a great principle in the 
Torah”. To counter a lack of self-esteem, the principle explicitly states 
“as yourself”, that is one must first love oneself, thereby discovering self¬ 
responsibility. The great principle as a whole, however, comes to counter 
egotism: “Love your fellow”. 


To Learn and to Teach, to Love and to Honour 

Earlier, to illustrate the idea that one must first love oneself before being 
able to love another, I cited the well-known teaching that a man must 
love his wife as himself and honour her more than he honours himself. 30 
As noted there, a husband’s obligation to honour his wife is not contin¬ 
gent upon his honouring himself (although a positive trait, in itself), and 
he may not excuse his failure to honour her by claiming that he accords 
himself no better. According to Halakhah, the basic obligations of a hus¬ 
band are to ensure that his wife does not lack food, clothing or sexual 
intimacy. The laws governing a husband’s behaviour towards his wife 
were extended, however, to other aspects of married life, such as bring¬ 
ing guests and family members into the home they share, preferences 
concerning daily living arrangements, physical conditions, considerate 
forms of address and polite speech, etc. The actions entailed in hon¬ 
ouring one’s wife or showing respect to others in general must be per¬ 
formed regardless of circumstances or feelings. Love, on the other hand, 
also depends on how one feels about oneself and, consequently, about 
others. The two are not entirely unrelated, however, as love and respect 
may enhance one another. 

One manifestation of the great principle, as understood by Rabbi 
Akiva, was the great love he showed towards his students. The following 
excerpt concerns his views on teaching: 

Rabbi Akiva says: “Where is it written that one must repeat [a lesson] until 
one’s student has learned it ( yelamdeno )? It is written: ‘And teach it (ve- 
lamdah) to the children of Israel’ (Deuteronomy 31:19). And where is it 
written until he knows [the lesson] thoroughly (sedurah be-fiv [lit. ‘ordered 
in his mouth’])? It is written: ‘Put it in their mouths’ ( be-fihem; ibid.). And 
where is it written that one must explain [the lesson’s] meaning ( lehar’ot lo 
panim [lit. ‘show him facets’])? It is written: ‘These are the ordinances that 
you shall set before them [ lifneibem ] (Exodus 21:1)”. (BT, Eruvin 54b) 
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Successful teaching requires great dedication on the part of the 
teacher—contingent upon that teacher’s love for the student. One who 
wishes to teach must possess not only patience—the ability to bear with 
a student until the lesson has been understood—but total dedication, 
of a kind that can only be motivated by love. It is the teacher’s respon¬ 
sibility to ensure that the student achieve three things: “until he has 
learned the lesson”—comprehension; “until he knows the lesson thor¬ 
oughly”—proficiency and recall; and “One must explain [the lesson’s] 
meaning”—complex understanding of the material in question (some 
understand the phrase “ lehar’ot lo panim ” in the sense of inform¬ 
ing the student of other opinions—i.e. other than the teacher’s own 
views). We saw the remarkable receptiveness and forbearance Rabbi 
Akiva showed his students when they expressed astonishment at some 
of his rulings and interpretations of the sources he cited—answering 
them patiently and to the point. 31 Nor did they hesitate to criticise him 
when they believed he was acting ostentatiously, in buying expensive 
gold jewellery for his wife, Rachel. This is the behaviour of a loving 
teacher, who does not deny his students access to the sources of knowl¬ 
edge available to him, especially if a student wishes to interpret them in 
a fashion that differs from his own understanding. It is worth noting 
that “ lehar’ot lo panim ” may also be understood in the sense of show¬ 
ing warmth and kindness (sever panim yafot), as we do with our friends 
and those we love—a fitting way for a rabbi and teacher to treat his 
students. 

There is more to a rabbi’s love for his students, however, than kind¬ 
ness, conviviality, patience and dedication. Teachers must, first and fore¬ 
most, aspire to give, share and convey their knowledge and Torah to 
their students. The above principles of teaching are cited in the Talmud 
and in the Midrash in the context of Moses’ teaching the Israelites the 
things that he had heard from God. 

The Rabbis perceived study and knowledge as something that 
should be freely accessible to everyone, regardless of socio-economic 
status (“Treat the sons of the poor with care, for from them will come 
Torah” 32 ) or lineage (“A misbegotten Torah scholar takes precedence 
over an ignorant high priest” 33 ); and opposed repeated attempts to 
establish hegemony over knowledge. Rabbi Akiva, who certainly came 
from a very poor and humble background, strongly identified with this 
position, in his views and actions. Moses himself appears in the Midrash 
as one who ensured that the Torah he received at Mount Sinai and by 
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prophetic means would not remain in the hands of the few and took 
measures from the very outset to make it the province of the entire 
people: 

The Rabbis taught: What was the order of teaching? Moses learned from 
God, Aaron entered and Moses taught him his lesson. Aharon moved aside 
and sat to Moses’ left. His [Aaron’s] sons entered, and Moses them their 
lesson. His sons moved aside, and Eleazar sat to Moses’ right and Ithamar 
to Aaron’s left. ... The Elders entered and Moses taught them their lesson. 
The Elders moved aside, and the entire people entered and Moses taught 
them their lesson. Thus Aaron [heard the lesson] four times, his sons three 
times, the Elders twice, and the entire people once. Moses departed and 
Aaron taught them his lesson. Aaron departed and his sons taught them 
their lesson. His sons departed and the Elders taught them their lesson. 
Thus everyone [heard the lesson] four times. (BT, Erwin 54b) 

The knowledge that Moses acquired, by virtue of his prophetic ability, 
directly from God could have been a source of tremendous power for 
him and for his family, to rule over Israel. God tells hint so, explicitly: 
“that the people may hear when I speak to you, and also trust in you for¬ 
ever” (Exodus 19:9). According to midrashic tradition, however, Moses 
decided that knowledge would not remain a source of power for himself 
or for ruling elite, but would be accessible to each and every Israelite. 
He therefore devised and implemented a method of conveying knowl¬ 
edge to the masses. In order to ensure that other groups—political, sac¬ 
erdotal and intellectual elites—would not seize control of it, or develop 
hegemony of knowledge, Moses involved Aaron and his sons, as well 
as the Elders, in the methodological process. For the knowledge to be 
assimilated, it must be repeated, and the method Moses adopts is based 
on the principle that everyone will have “heard the lesson four times”. 
Moreover, the people heard the lesson from Moses only once. The other 
three times, the public lesson was taught by various people—Aaron, his 
sons, the Elders—each according to his understanding, each presenting 
his own version. The method thus ensures not only the democratisa- 
tion of knowledge, but also the freedom of interpretation, in the absence 
(from the very start) of a single exegetical authority, not even Moses. 
Note, in the text, that “Moses departed” and “Aaron departed” and “his 
sons departed”, leaving exegetical authority in the hands of the Elders. 
Front that point on, there was always the danger that the Elders would 
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claim hegemony, deny the masses access to the sources of knowledge or 
restrict the number of students (“For Rabban Gamaliel would declare: 
‘Any student who is not the same inside as outside [i.e. sincere, free of 
duplicity] may not enter the house of study’” 34 ) and exegetical author¬ 
ity. Over the generations, many attempts have been by groups of elders 
and scholars to establish such hegemony. For various reasons, all of these 
have failed or enjoyed only limited, local and/or temporary success. Let 
it suffice to mention one factor that is rooted in Moses’ method: the 
lack of hierarchical sources of authority, because Moses relinquished his 
authority and caused Aaron and his sons to do the same. He thus sepa¬ 
rated political power and knowledge, ensuring that those in power would 
have no greater claim to knowledge than anyone else. Moses expresses 
this goal in no uncertain terms: “Would that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets, that the Lord would put His spirit upon them!” (Numbers 
11:29). In other words, as far as Moses was concerned, he would even 
have relinquished the exclusivity of “Moses learned from God”. 

In the Talmud and Midrash, Rabbi Akiva is often compared to Moses, 
and he himself serves as a striking example of far-reaching freedom of 
interpretation—both in relation to his own teachers and in general. His 
original interpretations in debates with the Rabbis abound and are also 
reflected in a legend discussed, in another context, above, a legend that 
brings Moses to Rabbi Akiva’s house of study: 

Rabbi Judah said in the name of Rav: “When Moses ascended to heaven, 
he found God sitting and tying crowns to the letters. He said to him: 
‘Master of the universe, who requires this of you?’ He said to him: ‘There 
is a man who will live in a few generations and Akiva ben Joseph is his 
name, who will learn mounds and mounds of laws from each cusp.’ He 
[Moses] said to him: ‘Master of the universe, show him to me.’ He said to 
him: ‘Turn around.’ He went and sat at the end of eight rows, and did not 
know what they were saying. He felt faint, but when [Rabbi Akiva] came 
to a certain matter, his students said to him: ‘Rabbi, what is your source?’ 

He said to them: ‘It is a law given to Moses at Sinai’, and he [Moses] was 
restored. He returned to the Holy One, blessed be He, and said to him: 
‘Master of the universe, you have one such as this, and you give the Torah 
through me? He said to him: ‘Silence! That is how I conceived it.’” (BT, 
Menahot 29b) 

The Rabbis wished to offer students of the Aggadah an extreme exam¬ 
ple of the use of freedom of interpretation. Moses sat in Rabbi Akiva’s 
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house of study and understood nothing of his lessons. At a certain stage, 
Rabbi Akiva’s students asked about the source of particular law, and 
their teacher responded that it was “a law given to Moses at Sinai”. This 
answer reassures Moses, because he knows that as long as the current 
generation of students and scholars looks to the previous generation, and 
as long as the connection of all generations to the Sinaitic revelation is 
maintained, it is still within the realm of interpretation—as innovative 
and revolutionary as it might be. It is clear to Moses that Rabbi Akiva 
is his student, despite the many generations that separate them. What is 
more, Moses believes that this student has surpassed him—to the point 
that he expresses astonishment at the fact that God had chosen him 
rather than Akiva to receive the Torah and give it to the Jewish people. 
A teacher’s love is the desire to impart to their students everything they 
know, to enable them to learn from others as well—until they become 
even greater than their teacher—and, of course, to leave them a room for 
freedom of interpretation. God’s answer to Moses reinforces the authors’ 
view that Rabbi Akiva attained the level of Moses, and from the latter’s 
perspective, perhaps even surpassed him. 

In his approach to teaching, Rabbi Akiva certainly followed in the 
footsteps of Moses, by rendering study and knowledge of the Torah 
accessible to the masses, as a sublime expression of unconditional love. 
There is more, however, to the teacher-student relationship than simply 
teaching and learning. The students also constitute the teacher’s social 
milieu and as such provide ample ground for the fulfilment of interper¬ 
sonal obligations, as illustrated in the following story: 

A student of Rabbi Akiva’s once fell ill. The scholars did not go to visit 
him, but Rabbi Akiva went to visit him, and because he had honoured 
him and sprinkled the floor [of his room] with water, he lived. He said 
to him: “Rabbi, you have restored me to life.” Rabbi Akiva went out, and 
taught: “He who does not visit the sick, it is as if he has spilled blood.” 
(BT, Nedarim 40a) 

Here we see the practical application of the teacher’s love for his stu¬ 
dent, and Rabbi Akiva’s direct, physical approach to visiting the sick and 
to performing acts of loving kindness. He goes to visit his student who 
has fallen ill—something that none of the scholars (the student’s friends, 
and presumably Rabbi Akiva’s students as well) have done thus far. Rabbi 
Akiva tends to the patient, cares for him, washes his room, and by virtue 
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of these actions the student recovers. The incident brings Rabbi Aldva 
to reflect unequivocally on the value of visiting the sick in general. We 
see Rabbi Aldva as one who is not content merely to preach, but puts his 
beliefs into practice, implementing the great principle of “Love your fel¬ 
low as yourself” in the obligations that arise from it. 

Rabbi Akiva’s philosophy is not merely theoretical, but rather a com¬ 
bination of personal example, modes of behaviour and theoretical reflec¬ 
tions from which his teachings may be gleaned. In the following passage, 
one of his friends bears witness to an aspect of Rabbi Akiva’s behaviour 
that affords insight into his understanding of the mutual responsibility 
that stems from friendship—as manifested in his willingness to receive 
reproof: 

The Rabbis taught: “‘You shall not hate your brother in your heart’ 
(Leviticus 19:17). One might have thought that he must not strike him, 
slap him or curse him. It is therefore written, ‘in your heart’—it is to 
hatred in the heart that the Torah refers. How do we know that if one 
sees an unseemly thing in his friend, he must reprove him? As it is written 
(ibid.) ‘You shall surely reprove your fellow.’ And if he reproved him and 
he did not accept it, how do we know that he must reprove him again? It 
is written ‘you shall reprove’, in any event. One might have thought [the 
he must reprove him] even to the point that his face blanches. It is there¬ 
fore written, ‘You shall not bear sin because of him.’” 

It is taught [in a baraita ], Rabbi Tarfon said: “I wonder whether there is, 
in this generation, anyone who accepts reproof. If he says to him ‘Remove 
the chip from between your eyes [var.: teeth]’, he replies ‘Remove the 
beam from between your eyes.’” Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah said: “I wonder 
whether there is, in this generation, anyone who knows how to reprove.” 
And Rabbi Yohanan ben Nuri said: “Let heaven and earth be my witness 
that Rabbi Akiva was often chastised on my account, for I would complain 
to Rabban Gamliel. And, of course, he loved me all the more, fulfilling the 
verse (Proverbs 9:8): ‘Reprove not a scorner, lest he hate you; rebuke a 
wise man, and he will love you.’” (BT, Arakhin 16b) 

Rabbi Yohanan ben Nuri’s complaints to Rabban Gamaliel the Patriarch, 
about Rabbi Akiva, caused the latter to be chastised on numerous occa¬ 
sions. Rabbi Akiva did not shun his friend or condemn his “unfriendly” 
behaviour, but responded with love. Not only was their friendship not 
harmed, it actually deepened. In his comportment, Rabbi Akiva teaches 
another lesson on the meaning of loving one’s fellow: the mutual 
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responsibility that arises from “Love your fellow as yourself” entails 
not ignoring his mistakes and sins. From this responsibility stems the 
commandment: “You shall surely reprove your fellow, and not bear sin 
because of him” (Leviticus 19:17). The laws of reproof teach us, how¬ 
ever, whom, how and when to reprove, and when not to reprove. The 
above barciita is a valuable source for these laws. 35 At least five precepts 
appear, consecutively, in the same verses in Leviticus 19: (1) not to hate 
(even in your heart)—“You shall not hate your brother in your heart”; 
(2) to reprove your fellow if he has sinned; (3) not to take vengeance; 
(4) not to bear a grudge”; (5) to love your fellow—“You shall love your 
fellow as yourself”. The connection and interdependence between these 
precepts is obvious. The most complex of the precepts is the obligation 
of reproof, which must not be observed if it will harm the sinner in any 
way. It is a supreme expression of love, caring and mutual responsibil¬ 
ity, but it is not enough that it should be so on the part of the one who 
reproves. The obligation of reproof exists only if there is a certainty that 
the one who is reproved will accept it as an expression of love. 

The author of the book of Proverbs cautions that it is pointless to 
reprove a scorner. In so doing, one not only fails to fulfil the precept, but 
actually increases hatred. One should reprove the wise man, who wishes 
to be reproved that he might better his ways, and love those who reprove 
him. The obligation of reproof (“You shall surely reprove your fellow, 
and not bear sin because of him”) and the obligation to love one’s fel¬ 
low are inexorably linked, and one who reproves his fellow fulfils both 
precepts. The responsibility that stems from these precepts thus obli¬ 
gates both parties—both the reprover and the reproved. Reproof that 
comes from love increases the love between friends, by arousing the love 
that the reproved—the “wise man”—feels for one who cares enough to 
reprove him and help him to improve. 

The commandment “Love your fellow as yourself” includes the duty 
to avoid doing others ill, as well as the duty to do them good. If one vio¬ 
lates the precept by behaving violently towards someone or by publicly 
offending or humiliating them, sanctions are imposed on the offending 
party. The sanctions reflect the worth of every individual and serve as an 
educational tool for the improvement of society, reinforcing the norm of 
respect towards all its members. The following incident illustrates how 
Rabbi Akiva sought to instil the idea that each and every Jew must be 
treated with equal respect, and the way in which he applied this idea in 
practice: 
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One who strikes his fellow on the ear must give him a sda. Rabbi Judah 
said in the name of Rabbi Jose the Galilean, a maneh. If he slaps him on 
the face, he must give him two hundred zuz. With the back of his hand, he 
must give him four hundred zuz. If he pulled his ear, tore out his hair, spat 
and the spittle reached him, removed his cloak, uncovered a woman’s hair 
in public, he must give four hundred zuz. This is the rule: Everything in 
accordance with the respectability [of the injured party]. 

Rabbi Akiva said: “Even the poor of Israel should be considered free 
men 36 who have fallen on hard times, since they are the descendants of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” A man once uncovered a woman’s head in 
public. She came before Rabbi Akiva, who ordered him to pay the woman 
four hundred zuz. He said to him: “Rabbi, give me time.” And he gave 
him time. The man waited for her at the entrance to her courtyard, and 
broke a jug containing an isar 's worth of oil in front of her. She uncovered 
her head and began collecting the oil with her hand and putting her hand 
to her head [to anoint her hair]. He brought witnesses to see, and [again] 
came before Rabbi Akiva. He said to hint: “To a woman such as this I 
must give four hundred zuz ?” He (R’ Akiva) said to him: “You have said 
nothing. One who harms himself, although he is not permitted to do so, 
is not accountable, but others who have harmed him are accountable. One 
who chops down his plants, although he is not permitted to do so, is not 
accountable, but others who have chopped down his plants are account¬ 
able.” (Mishnah, Bara Kama 8, 6) 

The mishnah discusses various types of assault that cause neither great 
pain nor serious injury. By law, anyone guilty of such an assault must pay 
the victim humiliation damages. That is why the Rabbis related primar¬ 
ily to the indignity suffered by the victim, and established fixed fines. 
They address cases of violent behaviour, such as pulling someone’s ear, 
tearing out their hair, spitting on them, removing their cloak or pulling 
off a woman’s kerchief, leaving her bare-headed in public. According 
to the first opinion (tana kama) cited in the mishnah , the principle is 
that the maximum fine of four hundred zuz should be paid to the most 
respectable victim, with the sum decreasing in proportion to the relative 
respectability of the victim, as determined by the judges. In other words, 
according to the first opinion, humiliation is a quantifiable damage and 
the fine should be commensurate to amount of humiliation suffered, up 
to the maximum sum established: “Everything according to the humili- 
ator and the humiliated”. 37 Rabbi Akiva disagreed, however, believing 
that all should be treated equally. He therefore ruled that all Jews are 
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equal for the purposes of such fines, regardless of their “respectability”: 
“Even the poor of Israel should be considered free men who have fallen 
on hard times, since they are the descendants of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob”. 

As noted above, Rabbi Aldva’s approach to others is based on recog¬ 
nition of their existence, or the prohibition against ignoring them. The 
obligation to recognise others’ existence needs to be defined, and this 
mishnah provides quantifiable definitions of non-ignorance, with legal 
ramifications in cases of violent behaviour towards others, or their pub¬ 
lic humiliation. The definition must therefore be sought not in the oth¬ 
ers themselves, in the way they appreciate or fail to appreciate their own 
worth, but in the commitment reflected in one’s behaviour towards 
them. Rabbi Aldva thus remains faithful to the process whereby love of 
one’s fellow develops, beginning with self-love—one’s own presence giv¬ 
ing rise to the presence of others and, in turn, to responsibility towards 
them. This responsibility stands on its own, regardless of the other’s 
identity, status, gender or sense of self-worth. 

The above mishnah does not merely present the debate between 
the first opinion (tana kama) and Rabbi Aldva (preceded by a debate 
between tana kama and Rabbi Judah), citing the law according to each 
view. It also tells a story, to illustrate Rabbi Akiva’s approach. A man 
affronted a simple woman, uncovering her head in public—apparently 
during the course of some sort of dispute between them. In keeping with 
the principle of equality, Rabbi Aldva ruled that that the man must pay 
the woman four hundred zuz. The offender requested and was granted 
a deferral of payment. In the interim, he went to the woman’s house, 
with witnesses, and waited for her. When she arrived, he threw down a 
clay vessel with a small amount of oil in it, and the poor, simple woman 
removed her head-covering in the street, put her hand in the spilled oil 
and passed it over her hair. The offender went, with his witnesses, to see 
Rabbi Aldva, to prove to him that the woman had no concern for her 
own dignity, and his action could therefore not have been an affront to 
her. Rabbi Aldva rejected his argument and ordered him to pay the fine 
in full. The story affords considerable insight into the role of the halakhic 
decisor and the rabbinical court, according to Rabbi Aldva, in cases such 
as these. Many people find it hard to accept that they must show respect 
to those who do not respect themselves. They do not see themselves 
as responsible for those they consider beneath them, who behave in a 
“common” or “unrespectable” manner. They do not accept the fact that 
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the fine imposed for having aggrieved someone “like that” should be the 
same as for a respectable person—like themselves, for example. This view 
is often shared by members of lower classes, who find it hard to accept 
the equal standing that the law according to Rabbi Akiva in the mishnah 
seeks to accord them. 

Rabbi Akiva, here, teaches us something new about “Love your fel¬ 
low”. We have established that love of others is contingent upon love 
of self and basic recognition of one’s own worth. But what of the oth¬ 
ers? Are we commanded to love them when they do not value them¬ 
selves? When others have no respect for or even harm themselves, are 
we required to exercise greater responsibility towards them than they do 
towards themselves? Rabbi Akiva rules that our obligations to others are 
absolute and do not depend on the way in which they view themselves. 
The measure of “Love your fellow” is “as yourself” (loving yourself and 
ensuring your own welfare first), not “as himself’. It is thus unrelated to 
the other’s self-love, but rather stands alone, as a categorical obligation 
towards one’s fellow. 

The view that “love thy fellow” is the categorical principle from which 
all moral obligations derive also has bearing on the relationship between 
interpersonal precepts and those precepts that are exclusively between 
man and God: “Rabbi Akiva says: “It is written both ‘He will absolve’ 
(Exodus 34:7) and ‘He will not absolve’ (ibid.). How can the two be 
reconciled? Rather, ‘He will absolve’ refers to matters between you and 
Him; ‘He will not absolve’ to matters between you and your fellow” 
(Numbers Rabbah 11, 15). Rabbi Akiva offers separate interpretations 
of the words “He will absolve” ( nakeh) and “He will not absolve” (lo 
yenakeh ), in the verse “keeping kindness to the thousandth generation, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin; yet He will by no means 
absolve (nakeh lo yenakeh) the guilty 38 ; visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, and upon the children’s children, unto the third and 
unto the fourth generation”. The one signifies that God forgives and 
absolves sin, and the other that he does not. Hence, the well-known 
principle that, in terms of reward and punishment and or repentance, 
interpersonal precepts (“between man and his fellow”) are considered 
more onerous than those that pertain solely to man’s relationship with 
God. God absolves those who repent of their violations of the latter. For 
the former, however, repentance is not sufficient, and one must seek for¬ 
giveness from the person one has wronged. Rabbi Akiva’s interpretation 
of this verse was subsequently expanded upon in the Talmud, and the 
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principle that interpersonal precepts carry particular weight, in relation 
to those between man and God, went on to occupy a central place in 
halakhic and reflective literature in all future generations. 

As repeatedly emphasised throughout the book, Rabbi Aldva’s philos¬ 
ophy of love functioned, at once, as a theoretical system and a practical 
approach to everyday life. Study of the principles of the philosophy of 
love combined with involvement in life itself, and in the reality of human 
relations: between man and woman and between human beings in gen¬ 
eral (“love your fellow”). What actually went on, however, between 
Rabbi Akiva’s students, in his own house of study? A well-known tal- 
mudic passage raises serious doubts regarding the extent to which Rabbi 
Akiva’s own students practised his philosophy: 

It was said that Rabbi Akiva had twelve thousand pairs of students from 
Gevat to Antipatris, and all died in a single period because they did not 
show respect to one another. And the world was desolate until Rabbi Akiva 
came to the rabbis in the south and taught them—Rabbi Meir and Rabbi 
Judah and Rabbi Jose and Rabbi Simon and Rabbi Elazar ben Shamua; 
and it was they who revived the Torah at that time. (BT, Tevamot 62b) 

The Talmud in Tevamot discusses the type of plague that brought about 
their deaths, but offers no further explanation regarding the mutual 
respect that Rabbi Akiva’s students were lacking. Other sources state that 
they were punished because “they were envious of one another”. 39 How 
so? Perhaps they ignored the mishnaic admonition: “Let your fellow’s 
honour be as dear to you as your own”; and the even more severe: “And 
the honour of your fellow be like reverence for your teacher, and rev¬ 
erence for your teacher be like reverence of heaven”? 40 In any event, it 
is clear that they behaved improperly towards one another, thereby des¬ 
ecrating God’s name and bringing terrible tragedy upon themselves. In 
another midrash , 41 which tells the entire story, Rabbi Akiva himself links 
his students’ failure to their experiences in the house of study: “because 
they were envious of one another in Torah”. The reference would seem 
to be to competition, a desire for personal success and unwillingness to 
share with others, the world of knowledge to which they were exposed at 
the house of study. 

What bearing does this have on the application or possible failure to 
apply their rabbi’s teachings? The above sources strengthen the assertion 
that Rabbi Akiva did not merely engage in theoretical study of the ethical 
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categorical rule, but developed his system of love of others from a clearly 
realistic standpoint, taking into consideration the lessons of daily human 
experience. As we have seen in various halakhic contexts, his friends and 
students were the primary source of his teachings. One might say that 
Rabbi Akiva’s affirmations developed, for the most part, after the deaths 
of his students, as a response and a warning, arising from the failed inter¬ 
personal relations he observed among them. When he saw that they 
failed to treat one another with respect, and when he realised or felt 
the consequences of their behaviour, he responded with the affirmation 
that “Love your fellow as yourself” is a great principle in the Torah. It is 
possible that years of observing the behaviour of thousands of students 
brought him to recognise the need for a practical halakhic and educa¬ 
tional approach. This may be why he rejected Ben Azzai’s principle of 
equality as the greatest principle in the Torah—due to the practical dif¬ 
ficulties it presented—suggesting, rather, that the philosophy of love be 
applied circle by circle, in stages, moving outward, from the closest to 
the furthest. 

The fact that his own students did not apply his teachings may also 
be understood, however, from the context of the talmudic discussion 
itself (Tevcimot 62b): “Rabbi Akiva says: ‘He who studied Torah in his 
youth, will study Torah in his old age; he who had students in his youth, 
will have students in his old age.’” Torah study is not meant to occupy 
a specific period in the life of a rabbi who wishes to study and teach, 
and it goes without saying that one must toil before one can reap the 
benefits. A teacher cannot rely, in his old age, on what he studied in his 
youth or on the students he had then, but must continue to study and 
to teach. In the Midrash, Akiva’s words are explained by Rabbi Ishmael: 
“Rabbi Ishmael says: ‘If you studied Torah in your youth, study [also] in 
your old age, for you do not know which Torah will endure, that of your 
youth or that of your old age, or whether they will be equally good.’” 42 
Rabbi Akiva’s view is associated with the fact that his first students had 
died in a plague: “And the world was desolate until Rabbi Akiva came 
to the Rabbis in the south and taught them”. For these new students or 
those spared in the plague, Rabbi Akiva has a clear message: “Tell them: 
‘The first [students] died because they were envious of one another in 
Torah. Do not be like them!’ They immediately arose and filled the 
entire Land of Israel with Torah”. 43 It was they who carried on his teach¬ 
ings, further developing them, and earning them a central place among 
the teachings of the tcinaim. 
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Based on the terrible fate that befell his earlier students because they 
did not treat one another with respect, Rabbi Aldva developed his later 
approach—the one he taught to the rabbis of the south—and affirmed 
that “Love your fellow as yourself” is a great principle in the Torah. 

Rabbi Aldva established “Love your fellow” as the basis of socialisa¬ 
tion, and studying his teachings from this perspective reveals an origi¬ 
nal approach to understanding the phenomenon of socialisation and the 
challenges it presents. Rabbi Akiva’s theory is not based on an analysis of 
interests and power struggles, or of the nature of man as a social animal, 
but rather on an attempt to understand the essence of love, how to love 
and how to develop love in such a way as to ensure its presence in eve¬ 
ryday life, in all human social circles. The ability to love another depends 
upon one’s first loving oneself. From loving oneself, however, one may 
proceed in one of two directions: submitting to the ego—a kind of love 
that tends to burn itself out; or loving others, exercising responsibility 
towards them, performing act of kindness for them, with interpersonal 
relations eventually developing into love for all human beings created 
in God’s image. “Love your fellow” strengthens “yourself”, and love of 
oneself provides a solid basis, a mainstay, for love of others. Socialisation 
based on “Love your fellow” is in fact a system of affinities between peo¬ 
ple and themselves that sustain and strengthen one another. The more 
we study and seek to understand the teachings of the sage of love, the 
more love itself emerges as a fundamental and all-embracing concept that 
pervades all of our interpersonal relationships. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Optimism 


The figure of Rabbi Aldva is associated with a long series of tragedies, 
torments and hardships, to the point that one aggadist notes: “One who 
sees Rabbi Aldva in a dream should fear misfortune”. 1 As we read exam¬ 
ine the sources that describe the events of Rabbi Akiva’s life, we cannot 
help but notice the sharp contrast between the hardships he experi¬ 
enced—both individually and as a member of the Jewish community in 
Roman Palestine—and his optimistic, accepting, grateful and even joyous 
behaviour. We stand awestruck before a fundamental and deep-seated 
approach, 2 reflected in the manner in which he relates to the severe 
blows he suffers one after another. On a theoretical level, this approach is 
rooted in the idea that one must not allow emotional distress caused by 
misfortune and suffering to take over one’s life. Sorrow and shock must 
be dealt with, so as to allow one to continue to exist as a person with 
free choice, obligated to choose the good. No one chooses suffering or 
death, but these are inevitable, inherent to reality itself, and must be con¬ 
tended with. There is no special moral dispensation for reasons of shock 
or profound sadness, nor is there any justification for such dispensation. 


Bereavement and Consolation 

At the beginning of the story of Aldva and Rachel, we come upon 
Akiva’s remarkable optimism in relation to the abject poverty in which 
they lived immediately following their marriage and before he had begun 
to study Torah. Picking the straw out of his wife’s hair, he promises her 
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that better times will come and that her hair will some day be adorned 
with a “city of gold” rather than straw, and tries to comfort her, pointing 
out that some are poorer than they, lacking even straw. These early diffi¬ 
culties, however, at the beginning of their lives together, pale in compari¬ 
son with the terrible tragedy of his sons’ deaths: 

One may not desist from Torah study for [the sake of] the dead, until the 
soul has departed. When Simon, the son of Rabbi Akiva was ill, he [Rabbi 
Akiva] did not leave the study hall, but sent messengers [to enquire] after 
him. The first came and said to him: “He is very ill.” He said to them 
[his students]: “Ask [questions pertaining to your studies].” The second 
came and said to him: “He has grown worse.” He returned them to Torah 
study. The third came and said to him: “He is dying.” He said to them: 
“Ask [questions pertaining to your studies].” The fourth came and said 
to him: “He is spent.” He arose, removed his tefilin and tore his clothes, 
and said to them: “Hear, Jewish brothers, until now we were obligated to 
study Torah, now you and I must honour the dead.” (Tractate Semahot 
[AvelRabbati\ 8, 13) 

This story is hard to read, and not only because it deals with death, the 
death of a son (although not necessarily young) in his father’s lifetime, 
but mainly because of Rabbi Akiva’s behaviour, which seems almost 
inhuman to us. Simon, Rabbi Akiva’s son, falls ill, and he does not 
depart from his normal routine of Torah study—teaching his students as 
usual, making do with messengers’ reports on his son’s condition. The 
first messenger reports that his son’s illness is very grave. The students, 
it would seem, expected their teacher to cancel or suspend the lesson in 
the house of study, but Rabbi Akiva encourages them to ask questions 
on the subject they had been studying. The students here represent the 
reasonable human approach: their teacher’s son is ill, it must be difficult 
for the father to study Torah, to concentrate on his lessons, and per¬ 
haps he would like to go and be with those caring for his son. Rabbi 
Akiva, on the other hand, represents an unreasonable ideal: accepting 
and coping with the hardest facts of life. When the second messenger 
comes and tells the Rabbi that his son’s condition has worsened, once 
again he returns his students to their studies. When the third messenger 
reports that the son his dying, again he encourages them to ask ques¬ 
tions about the material they had been learning. Only when the fourth 
messenger brings the terrible news of Simon’s death, does Rabbi Akiva 
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stop studying, remove his tejilin , tear his clothes and say: “Hear, Jewish 
brothers, until now we were obligated to study Torah, now you and I 
must honour the dead”. The story of Rabbi Aldva and the death of his 
son Simon are cited in Semahot , in support of a particular halakhic posi¬ 
tion regarding the boundary between the obligation of Torah study and 
the obligation of honouring the dead. Torah study stands above all else 
and cannot be set aside for the sake of fulfilling other very important pre¬ 
cepts. Honouring the dead, however, takes precedence even over Torah 
study. The text in Semahot seeks to define the precise boundaries of the 
law in such a case, ruling that “one may not desist from Torah study for 
[the sake of] the dead, until the soul has departed”. At the moment of 
his son’s death, Rabbi Aldva becomes an onen (the first stage of mourn¬ 
ing, prior to burial) and is exempt from all of the precepts. The Mishnah 
in Berakhot (3, 1) determines that “One whose dead lies before him, 
is exempt from reciting the Shema , from prayer, from tejilin and from 
all of the precepts in the Torah”, and indeed Rabbi Aldva stops study¬ 
ing, removes his tejilin and tears his clothing (as required according to 
the laws of mourning). In the Jerusalem Talmud (Brakhot, 3, 1), two 
reasons are given for this: out of respect for the dead, and because he 
must engage in purifying the body, procuring a shroud and making all 
of the arrangements for the funeral and burial. The commentators note 
that a third reason—because he is overcome with grief—is not given, 3 
because one is expected to deal with grief and to regain composure. The 
lack of such an exemption lies at the heart of the above story. The reader 
expects Rabbi Aldva to express emotion, to succumb to his grief. The 
lesson conveyed here is that sorrow and deep heart-rending sadness do 
not obviate responsibility for one’s actions or exempt one from fulfill¬ 
ing the precepts. The first reason given in the Jerusalem Talmud for the 
exemption of an onen from fulfilling the precepts—out of respect for the 
dead—applies even when there are others who may make all of the nec¬ 
essary arrangements. The second reason—because the must attend to the 
needs of the dead—is not valid if there are others who will “bear his bur¬ 
den”. It is worth noting that Rabbi Aldva cites the first reason: “Now 
you and I must honour the dead”, and are therefore exempt from the 
obligation of Torah study. His attitude to the calamity that has befallen 
him, and his behaviour at each and every stage reflects the principle, “It 
is Torah, and study they must”. Even at this most difficult and terrible 
hour, he remains true to his moral principles. His son’s illness and death 
put his principles and their practical application to the test. He draws his 
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strength from his belief in these values and their inherent truth, flow¬ 
ing in turn from his faith and love of God. Passing events—including 
unbearable trials for those who lack such moral principles and conviction, 
or who have not attained the level of lovers of God—are, in the eyes of 
Rabbi Aldva, opportunities to reaffirm his belief system and strengthen 
hope and optimism. The students in the story represent the reaction of 
any reasonable person to a crisis of this magnitude, and it is only natu¬ 
ral that we, the readers, share their sense of shock. The students deter¬ 
mine their attitude to reality based on their emotions, whereas Rabbi 
Akiva’s approach and corresponding actions, as harsh as reality may be, 
stem from his values. Often, such a value system entails inner clashes, and 
Rabbi Akiva’s students receive a practical lesson not only in the laws of 
Torah study, mourning and honouring the dead, but also in dealing with 
clashes between values. Up to a point (perhaps excessive in the eyes of 
the students), the value of Torah study outweighs all other values, but 
at that point, even Torah study must give way to another value—in this 
case, the obligation to honour the dead. 

If, at the time of his son’s illness and death, it was Rabbi Aldva who 
taught these laws through personal example; at the funeral, the example 
was given by those who had come to accompany the dead to the grave. A 
funeral is a difficult, even shocking time. Rabbi Akiva’s optimism and his 
approach to the misfortune that befell him show us how to pass from the 
stage of unsettlement and shock to that of stabilisation and consolation: 

A great multitude assembled in honour of Rabbi Akiva’s son. He said to 
them: “Bring me a bench from the graves.” They brought him a bench 
from the graves and he sat on it and said: “Hear, my Jewish brothers. It 
is not that I am wise—there are here wiser than I. And it is not that I am 
rich—there are here richer than I. The people of the south know Rabbi 
Aldva, but how do the people of the Galilee know? The men know Rabbi 
Aldva, but how do the women and children? Rather, I know that your 
reward is great, because you do not grieve, but came to honour the Torah 
and to fulfil a mitzvah. I would have been comforted were I burying seven 
sons when my son died, and not that a man wants to bury his sons , but I 
know that my son will enter the next world.” ( Semahot , ibid.) 

Here, Rabbi Aldva teaches us the source from which we can draw the 
strength to deal with our worst misfortunes. “And not that a man wants 
to bury his sons”—for those of his students and readers who were 
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puzzled by his behaviour and sought the human side of Rabbi Aldva, he 
is a man like any other, and as such grieves that he must bury his son. 
At the same time, however, he discovers endurance and hope, the mean¬ 
ing of consolation after having buried a son. The meaning is provided by 
the many who flocked to the funeral—to whom Rabbi Aldva immediately 
ascribes the best of intentions: that they had come to honour the Torah 
and to fulfil the mitzvah of “true kindness” (kindness shown towards the 
dead). This is a source of comfort and hope: that the death of his son 
does not imply a loss of meaning, but on the contrary, reinforces mean¬ 
ing—particularly in the presence of such a large crowd, among whom he 
is able to redress the absence and fill the void that had opened up. 

Meaning was also provided by the son himself who, in his death, gave 
so many the opportunity to honour the Torah and to fulfil a mitzvah , 
and for this merit, he is granted entry to the next world. At this point, 
however, the bereaved father must stress that he is not, God forbid, 
sanctifying death, and even the moral advantages attained cannot miti¬ 
gate the pain: “and not that a man wants to bury his sons”. Nevertheless, 
no tragedy is without consolation. There can be meaning and conse¬ 
quently some comfort even in a calamity such as this, and even in one 
seven times worse. What those who attended the funeral did was a great 
expression of love, and Rabbi Aldva relates to this love as a source of 
comfort. Passage to the stage of consolation does not occur during the 
burial or at the graveside: “They brought him a bench from the graves 
and he sat on it”. The dead is buried, the mourner leaves the cemetery 
and embarks on the journey of consolation, gradually returning to a life 
of Torah and mitzvot. 


“and You Shall Love”—Whatever Measure He Metes 

Out to You 

Rabbi Akiva’s optimism looks towards the future. He does not renounce 
life in the face of calamity, especially when it leads to moral triumph. 
When faced with the possibility of giving weight to the tragedy itself 
or ascribing meaning to moral principles and hope for the future, he 
chooses to harness misfortune to morality and hope for a better future, 
in this world and the next. This is his response to national and personal 
tragedy alike, to individual suffering as well as to the anguish of the 
entire community. 
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Rabbi Aldva’s approach to misfortune and suffering, based first and 
foremost on love, can be clearly seen in the following midrash. 

“And you shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with all your might” (Deuteronomy 6:5). Rabbi Aldva says: 

“If it is written ‘with all your soul’, a fortiori ‘with all your might’! What 
does ‘with all your might’ signify? Whatever measure He metes out to you, 
whether benign or severe.” ( Sifre , Deuteronomy 32) 

The halakhic Midrash Sifre to Deuteronomy begins with a discussion 
of the second verse in the Shema (“And you shall love ...”), in which 
the commandment to love God appears. The first interpretation seeks 
to highlight the unique virtue of divine worship that stems from love. 
The second interpretation encourages readers to follow in the foot¬ 
steps of Abraham, who loved God and caused others to love Him as 
well. Further interpretations are cited for the words “with all your heart 
(levavkha)”. The first reads the word levavkha , in the plural and as an 
abstract idea, explaining that one must love God with “both hearts”— 
that is with both inclinations, the good and the evil. The second cau¬ 
tions against worshipping God and observing the precepts as external 
acts, out of habit, while one’s heart is divided against God. Torah obser¬ 
vance must be accompanied by sincerity, intention and belief in the 
precept. The text goes on to discuss a subject that is central to Rabbi 
Akiva’s philosophy: the meaning of the expression “and with all your 
soul”. The general explanation offered is very close, and perhaps identi¬ 
cal to Rabbi Akiva’s words at the time of his execution: ‘“With all your 
soul’ (Deuteronomy 6:5)—even when your soul is taken from you”. 4 
Two rabbis are cited in the midrash , as questioning this interpretation 
of the commandment to love God. Rabbi Simon ben Menasya explicitly 
rejects it, claiming that it is a precept that must be fulfilled every day, 
whereas sacrificing one’s life can, by definition, only occur once in a life¬ 
time. In his opinion, the expression should be understood as a reference 
to the self-sacrifice and devotion of the righteous throughout their lives. 
Simon ben Azzai offers a similar explanation: “Love him to the point of 
wringing out the soul (mitzui ha-nefesh)”. Ben Azzai’s words may per¬ 
haps be better understood in the light of other expressions he uses that 
make reference to the soul or the realm of emotions—as, for example, 
in his reply, when asked why he had not married, especially considering 
his stringent view on the obligation to marry: “What can I do? For my 
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soul desires Torah”. 5 Ben Azzai understands “with all your heart” as a 
deep emotional state of love, devotion and proximity to God. Two rab¬ 
bis ask about the significance and the place of the expression “with all 
your might” in the verse. Each of the two presents the question, as well 
as the answer, in a different fashion. Rabbi Eliezer’s question presumes 
that “with all your soul” renders “with all your might” superfluous, and 
vice versa. If you are obligated to love God with all your might, with all 
your being, does that not also include your soul? He therefore explains 
that each expression means something different, addressed to different 
types of people: “To those whose bodies are dearer to them than their 
possessions, it says ‘with all your soul’, and to those whose possessions 
are dearer to them than their bodies, it says ‘with all your might’ [in the 
sense of‘with all your possessions’]”. 

The way in which Rabbi Akiva presents the question can be seen in 
the passage from Sifre , quoted above. To Rabbi Akiva’s mind, “with 
all your soul” is greater than “with all your might”, but the meaning 
of “with all your might” grounds his optimistic approach in a biblical 
precept: “What does ‘with all your might’ signify? Whatever measure he 
measures out to you, whether benign or severe”. 

The commandment to love God applies whether one has been given 
reason to be grateful, or whether providence has treated one harshly. 
Although even gratitude is not always a given, the righteous, who bless 
God for the good they receive, will certainly do the same in situations of 
adversity, due to the moral challenges these present. Furthermore, but 
only as a secondary and not a primary consideration, one should be more 
gratified by suffering than by prosperity, as suffering atones for ones’ 
sins. 

According to Rabbi Akiva, the difference between a worshipper of 
God and an idolater can be discerned in their respective attitudes to suf¬ 
fering. Idolaters worship their gods that they might derive some benefit 
from them, which is why “when good befalls them, they honour their 
gods ... and when adversity strikes, they curse their gods”. 6 A worship¬ 
per of God, on the other hand, lovingly accepts both the good and the 
bad and gives thanks to God both in times of prosperity and in times of 
sorrow. It is not God who is tested in such cases, but human beings and 
their moral principles. He cites two examples of individuals who showed 
true love of God, whatever measure He meted out to them. The first is 
King David, who not only expressed this idea in practice, but also gave 
voice to it in the Psalms: 
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I will lift up the cup of salvation, and call upon the name of the Lord. 

I found trouble and sorrow. But I called upon the name of the Lord. 

(Psalms 116:12; 3-4) 

The verses are quoted here in the order in which they appear in Sifre and 
Mekbiltci. In the biblical text itself, however (Psalms 116), they appear 
in the opposite order—with “trouble and sorrow” at the beginning, and 
“the cup of salvation” towards the end, as the entire psalm is a prayer for 
personal and national salvation. The order is reversed in the midrash , in 
order to highlight the idea that one must give thanks for suffering just 
as one does for good fortune. This is also the order in Job, as we shall 
soon see. Accordingly, King David “calls upon the name of the Lord”— 
blesses God—for the “cup of salvation” He has given him and, by the 
same token, “calls upon the name of the Lord”—blesses Him—for the 
“trouble and sorrow” that has befallen him. 

The second example cited by Rabbi Akiva is Job, who blessed God for 
the good and, by a fortiori reasoning, concluded that he must also bless 
Him for the bad: 

And he said; naked I came out of my mother’s womb, and naked I shall 
return there. The Lord gave, and the Lord has taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord. ... 

Then said his wife unto him: Do you still hold fast to your integrity? 
Blaspheme God, and die. But he said to her: You speak as one of the impi¬ 
ous women speaks. What? Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil? For all this, Job did not sin with his lips. (Job 
1:21; 2:9-10) 

Rabbi Akiva viewed Job as a shining example of one who fulfilled the 
commandment to love God, regardless of the measure meted out to 
him. This is even more explicit in Job’s case than in that of King David— 
both in terms of the circumstances of his life, and in terms of his pro¬ 
nouncements in the face of suffering. He always blesses God: when He 
gives him prosperity and children, and when He causes him to suffer 
and takes everything away, leaving him naked as the day he was born. 
The misfortunes that follow leave him in even worse condition—suffer¬ 
ing terrible boils from the sole of his foot to the crown of his head. His 
wife does not understand how he can bear it all, without railing against 
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heaven. He answers her harshly, and some might remark on the fact that 
one who “holds fast to his integrity” where heaven is concerned is so 
remiss in honouring his wife. The way in which Job addresses his wife 
seems to bother Rabbi Akiva, who expands upon and softens his reply to 
her. In Rabbi Akiva’s version, he does not call her harsh names. On the 
contrary, he says to her: You are not like one of the impious women— 
such as those of the generation of the flood, who showed no gratitude 
to God for all the good they had received from Him, and when misfor¬ 
tune befell them, they met it with resentment. We, says Job to his wife 
(according to Rabbi Akiva), who behaved righteously in our good for¬ 
tune, should we not meet misfortune with gratitude as well? 

The figure of Job is somewhat controversial, however, in Rabbinic lit¬ 
erature, appearing in a positive or less-positive light, in various sources. 7 
In the well-known debate between Rabbi Yohanan ben Zaltai and his 
student Rabbi Joshua ben Hyrcanus, for example, the former claims that 
“Job did not worship God but for fear—as it is written, ‘a whole-hearted 
and upright man who fears God and shuns evil’ (Job 1:8); while the lat¬ 
ter asserts that Job indeed worshipped God out of love. 8 In support of 
position, Joshua ben Hyrcanus quotes the verse “Though He slays me, 
I will trust in Him (lo ayah el) ” (ibid. 13:15). There is some doubt, 
however, regarding the meaning of the word lo, which, according to 
Masoretic tradition, is written ( ketiv ) lamed-alef( “not”) but read ( here ) 
lamed-vav (“to Him”). The here indeed supports Joshua ben Hyrcanus’ 
view that Job worshipped God out of love. The ketiv, on the other hand, 
implies the opposite. Joshua ben Hyrcanus also cites another verse, to 
prove that Job worshipped God out of love rather than fear of punish¬ 
ment: “Until I die I will not remove my integrity from me” (ibid. 27:5). 
As we have seen, Job’s wife asked him: “Do you still hold fast to your 
integrity?” This verse is thus an answer to that question. 

In Sifre —the main source for Rabbi Akiva’s view regarding the mean¬ 
ing of “with all your might”—Job is held up as an example of one 
who truly fulfilled the commandment to love God, whatever measure 
He metes out to you. In Semahot , however, Rabbi Akiva himself finds 
fault with Job, characterising him as one who is “afflicted and rebels”, 9 
based on the verse “I will say to God: Do not condemn me. Tell me 
for why You contend with me” (ibid. 10:2). In the same passage, Rabbi 
Akiva also evaluates the behaviour of other biblical figures: Abraham is 
“afflicted and remains silent”; Hezekiah is “afflicted and pleads” (and 
perhaps also “afflicted and rebels”); and David recognises the value of 
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affliction, as it is written: “Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity, and 
cleanse me from my sin” (Psalms 51:4). 

There is no need to reconcile the different sources, and for the pre¬ 
sent purposes, it is enough to know that the approach of the sage of love 
is also reflected in the texts that seek to learn from Job’s example. Since 
some of the sources, however, assert that Job did not stand the test of 
affliction—failing to imbue his suffering with meaning or to transform 
it into a message of optimism—we need to look further, to discover the 
fundamental principles of Rabbi Akiva’s approach to the commandment 
to love God, “with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all 
your might.” 


Beloved Is Suffering 

Rabbi Akiva’s philosophy and behaviour stemmed, first and foremost, 
from the fact that he worshipped God out of love, with all his heart, 
whatever measure was meted out to him. He viewed suffering as a test 
and a challenge to moral behaviour. For Rabbi Akiva, however, this was 
not enough. He believed that one should actually rejoice in suffering— 
in the same vein as his interpretation of the words of King David (Sifre 
and Mekhilta)-. “And what is more, a man should rejoice in suffering 
more than good fortune, for even one who has been fortunate all his 
life, is not forgiven his sins. And what atones for one’s sins? Suffering” 
(Sifre, Deuteronomy 32). A fortunate life, in and of itself, lacks meaning, 
whereas suffering is inherently meaningful. Although one does not wish 
to suffer, there is a certain joy that is the sufferer’s exclusive province: 
the joy of purification from sin. It is isn’t masochism or an addiction to 
suffering, but a way of coping with suffering by introducing another ele¬ 
ment to the constant analysis and soul-searching characteristic of those 
who have suffered misfortune. Such experiences are closely associated 
with a sense of guilt—usually unjustified. Although Rabbi Akiva uses 
this guilt, his approach also offers release from it. Rather than agonising 
over the thought that had one not sinned, misfortune would never have 
struck, he stresses, in the spirit of Kohelet, that “there is not a righteous 
man on earth who does good and does not sin” (Kohelet 7:20). Even 
the best of people must contend with the earthly reality of sin, for even 
the saintliest the “righteous on earth”, cannot escape life’s complex¬ 
ity. One should therefore not regret past failures, but rejoice in their 
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atonement. Rabbi Altiva’s approach allows us to cope with misfortune 
and to maintain inner peace, despite everything. 

Rabbinical sources repeatedly emphasise the fact that Rabbi Aldva’s 
approach was unique and was not shared by his peers. 10 Note, for exam¬ 
ple, the striking difference reflected in the following passage: 

Rabbah bar bar Hannah said: “When Rabbi Eliezer fell ill his students 
came to visit him. He said to them: ‘There is great wrath in the world.’ 
They began to cry, and Rabbi Akiva to laugh. They said to him: ‘Why are 
you laughing?’ He said to them: ‘Why are you crying?’ They said to him: 

‘A Torah scroll suffers, shall we not cry’? He said to them: ‘That is why 
I laugh. As long as I saw that my master’s wine had not turned to vin¬ 
egar, his flax was not stricken, his oil had not gone rancid, his honey had 
not soured, I said: Perhaps, God forbid, my master has received [all of] his 
reward [in this world]. Now that I see my master in sorrow, I am glad.’ 

He [Rabbi Eliezer] said to him: ‘Akiva, is there any part of the Torah that 
I have neglected?’ He said to him: ‘You have taught us Rabbi: “For there 
is not a righteous man on earth who does good and does not sin.’” (BT, 
Sanhedrin 101a) 

These words, spoken as the students gathered around their teacher’s 
sickbed, place their different approaches to his condition in sharp relief— 
beginning with the patient himself, whose entire outlook is altered by 
the prism of his pain and suffering to the point that it is no longer his 
personal suffering, but a tragedy that befalls the entire world: “He said 
to them: ‘There is great wrath in the world’”—my affliction is an expres¬ 
sion of God’s anger with the world, and that is why I must endure this 
terrible suffering. The aggadist portrays the figure of the righteous man 
suffering for the sins of the entire generation. The students, moved by 
their teacher’s plight, begin to cry at the terrible price he must pay for 
the misdeeds of the world. While they are crying, Rabbi Akiva laughs. 
They attribute Rabbi Eliezer’s suffering to the sins of others and the 
injustice of the righteous man’s lot. Rabbi Akiva, who believes that one 
must accept suffering with love, attributes his master’s tribulations to 
God’s love for the righteous, but also to the righteous man’s own sins. 
“That is why I laugh”, because I see my teacher—who is like a Torah 
scroll—suffering, and I know that this suffering is inflicted upon him for 
his own benefit, that he might attain the highest level in the next world. 
According to Rabbi Akiva’s optimistic approach, hope must always be 
far-sighted. An immediate end to suffering and a peaceful death cannot 
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be the ultimate goal. There are times at which nothing less than eter¬ 
nity—eternal life—will do, and the level one attains in the next world 
depends upon the transitory suffering one endures in this world. 

A second version of the sages’ visit to Rabbi Eliezer’s bedside, 
recounted in a baraita , is also quoted in the Talmud. In this version, the 
gap between Rabbi Aldva and his colleagues is no less evident. This time, 
however, the great Rabbi Eliezer, in his agony, embraces Rabbi Aldva’s 
multidimensional approach, and that is what ultimately comforts him 
and gives him peace: 

The Rabbis taught: “When Rabbi Eliezer fell ill, four sages came to visit 
him: Rabbi Tarfon, Rabbi Joshua, Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah and Rabbi 
Aldva. Rabbi Tarfon spoke and said: ‘You are better for Israel than the rain, 
for the rain is [only] in this world, and my master is in this world and the 
next.’ Rabbi Joshua spoke and said: ‘You are better for Israel than the sun, 
for the sun is [only] in this world, and my master is in this world and the 
next.’ Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah spoke and said: ‘You are better for Israel 
than father and mother, for father and mother are [only] in this world, 
and my master is in this world and the next.’ Rabbi Aldva spoke and said: 
‘Beloved is suffering.’ He [Rabbi Eliezer] said to them: ‘Hold me up, that 
I might hear the words of Aldva my student, who said that suffering is 
beloved.’” (BT, Sanhedrin 101b) 

According to the first version of the story, Rabbi Eliezer was initially 
puzzled by Rabbi Akiva’s remarks, interpreting them as criticism of his 
behaviour. Rabbi Aldva thus responds cautiously, quoting the verse from 
Kohelet, and respectfully attributing its lesson to his teacher. From his 
answer, we learn another fundamental lesson regarding misfortune. 
Human is never perfect and cannot attain eternal life by virtue of good 
deeds and moral behaviour alone, for the goodness that God lavishes 
upon his creations in this world can be considered sufficient reward. 
Suffering, however, can tip the balance, enabling a person to attain a 
lofty place in the world to come. 

In the second version, recounted in the baraita , Rabbi Tarfon, Rabbi 
Joshua and Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah attempt to take their teacher’s 
mind off his illness, ease his suffering, and cheer him up with lavish 
praise, emphasising his standing and achievements that have benefited 
the entire Jewish People—to his credit in this world and the next. Rabbi 
Tarfon compares him to the rain: as the rain refreshes the earth, Rabbi 
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Eliezer refreshed the Jewish people in his lifetime and will continue to 
do so even after his death. The sun, said Rabbi Joshua, sustains the world 
with its warmth and light, but only when it shines, whereas the warmth 
and light of Rabbi Eliezer will persist even after he is gone. You are 
father and mother to Israel, Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah told his teacher, 
but while ordinary parents can only care for their children in their life¬ 
times, your deeds and contributions will support them even when you 
are in the next world. Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah’s analogy is somewhat 
different from the others, as he alludes to the fact that the Jewish peo¬ 
ple will be orphaned when Rabbi Eliezer dies, although his Torah will 
remain with them even after his death. The consolation offered by all 
three rabbis pertains to the unity and continuity of his contribution and 
actions from this world to the next. 

Rabbi Aldva’s approach differs in that he does not try to distract 
Rabbi Eliezer from his suffering, but rather suggests that he relate to it 
differently, by recognising its benefits: Beloved is suffering! Beloved in 
the sense that it has positive meaning and purpose. It is not an attempt 
to overcome or alleviate his pain. The change in attitude to suffering is 
not physical or psychological, but cognitive-intellectual. Rabbi Eliezer, 
whose three other visitors have failed to distract him, wants to explore 
Rabbi Aldva’s approach, to determine the feasibility of a change in atti¬ 
tude that might make suffering bearable, enabling him to accept it and 
understand its meaning. 

The idea that suffering is specifically intended for the righteous, that 
they might merit a greater reward in the world to come, appears fre¬ 
quently in rabbinical literature, as in the following midmslr. 

Rabbi Akiva says: “... He is meticulous with the righteous, and exacts pun¬ 
ishment for their few evil deeds in this world, giving them serenity and 
ample reward in the world to come. He bestows serenity upon the wicked 
and rewards their few meritorious acts in this world, in order to exact pun¬ 
ishment in the next.” {Genesis Rabbab 58, 33) 

The way in which one relates to suffering is a test of one’s true moral and 
spiritual stature. There is more to this statement than the classic problem 
of why the righteous suffer and the wicked prosper, although it is often 
cited as one of the solutions to that problem. Emphasising the transitory 
nature of suffering as compared to eternal life and serenity offers relief in 
dealing with adversity in this world. Moreover, Rabbi Akiva cautions the 
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righteous—those who strive to live moral, worthy lives—not to expect 
to be rewarded in this world for their efforts. Those who are fortunate, 
and enjoy good, pleasant lives, should be concerned and examine their 
actions, undoubtedly finding some way in which to improve. The more 
their moral actions can be attributed to a broader commitment to moral 
behaviour, rather than random acts, the less they can expect to live serene 
lives and the more willing they must be to accept suffering. As we have 
seen (loving God “with all your might”, Job etc.), misfortune does not 
justify railing against heaven. Moreover, for the righteous, it is a sign, 
attesting to individual providence in the world. For the wicked, how¬ 
ever, suffering is exactly the opposite: “Rabbi Akiva said: ‘“Why does 
the wicked condemn God? He has said in his heart, You will not call to 
account” 1 (Psalms 10:13). There is no judgement and there is no judge; 
but judgement there is and judge there is”. 11 The wicked live as if there 
were no judgement and no judge, nor anything that might elicit recog¬ 
nition of individual providence, since they enjoy a tranquil existence in 
this world. Once again, the fundamental belief in individual providence 
is emphasised, both as cause and a consequence of suffering. Also reiter¬ 
ated is the principle that suffering is neither pointless nor meaningless, 
but rather a common inability to discover the meaning and challenges it 
presents. In accepting suffering one imbues it with meaning, to the point 
of turning the concept itself around, since suffering is certainly the oppo¬ 
site of “beloved”, yet according to Rabbi Akiva, “Beloved is suffering”. 

Rabbi Akiva learned his approach to suffering from one of his teach¬ 
ers, Nahum Gimzo, and further developed it in the same spirit: “Nahum 
Gim-zo was wont to say of everything that befell him: ‘This too (jycim 
zo) is for the best.’” 12 Although probably a native of the town of Gimzo 
on the Judean plain, some attribute his name to this habit. Nahum’s life 
was fraught with suffering. According to legend, he was blind in both 
eyes, had lost both of his arms and both of his legs, and his whole body 
was covered with boils, but he never succumbed to despair. Rabbi Akiva 
studied with him for many years and adopted his exegetical method— 
as opposed to that of Rabbi Nehunia ben Hakanah, espoused by Rabbi 
Ishmael. 13 In the following story, Rabbi Akiva appears as the spiritual 
heir to Nahum Gimzo, in the sense that he would find the good even in 
misfortune and hardship: 

Rav Huna said in the name of Rav, citing Rabbi Meir, and it is also said 

in the name of Rabbi Akiva: “One should always be in the habit of saying 
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‘All that the Merciful One does is for the good.’” As in the case of Rabbi 
Aldva, who was travelling on the road and came to a certain town, where 
he sought hospitality at an inn but was refused. He said: “All that the 
Merciful One does is for the good”. He went to sleep in a field, and had 
with him a rooster, a donkey and a lamp. The wind came and blew out 
the lamp. A cat came and ate the rooster. A lion came and ate the donkey. 

He said: “All that the Merciful One does is for the good.” That night, a 
band of robbers came and took the [people of the] town captive. He said 
to them [to the Rabbis]: “Did I not tell you that all that the Holy One, 
blessed be He, does is for the good?” (BT, Bercikhot 60b-61a) 

In this story, some aspect of what at first appears to be bad ultimately 
proves to be good. The fact that Rabbi Aldva was unable to find a place 
to stay in the town saved him from captivity or even death. Of course, 
the same cannot be said of every misfortune, and even within the story 
itself, there may be no positive side to the devouring of the rooster and 
the donkey (although Rashi explains that he was not discovered by the 
robbers because his lamp went out and the animals were silenced). The 
context in which the story appears in the Talmud is a discussion of the 
law that “One must bless [God] for the bad as he blesses [God] for the 
good”. 14 This law is based on the commandment to love God, and simi¬ 
lar statements by Rabbi Aldva are quoted throughout the discussion. The 
first question that arises in the talmudic text is whether one must literally 
recite the same blessing for bad as for good, that is “He who is good and 
bestows good” (hatov ve-ha-metiv ). Rabbi Aldva’s assertion that one must 
always say “All that the Merciful One does is for the good” strengthens 
this view. The final ruling, however, was that a separate blessing must be 
recited for the bad: “Blessed is the true Judge” (barukh dayan hci-emet). 

Rabbi Aldva sought to change human perception of adversity and suf¬ 
fering. “All that the Holy One, blessed be He, does is for the good” is 
merely a verbal expression of that change. For most people, it is not easy 
to accept such an approach when they are suffering or experiencing loss. 
By way of criticism, one might say that what Rabbi Aldva is advocating is 
not a change in perception of reality but, in fact, a kind of escape from it. 
His answer to such criticism might be that difficult situations can result 
in moral failure, and in order to avert such a crisis (which, as we know, 
can happen even the greatest of the sages), he suggests a different path. 
The effort to see the positive in the negative re-evolces the principle that 
one must not lament a given situation, but rather embrace every kind of 
reality, striving to live up to the moral challenges it presents. 
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Rabbi Aldva did not keep his optimism and vitality to himself and 
often intervened on behalf of others. His manner of viewing any situ¬ 
ation in all its complexity and finding its positive sides helped not only 
his teachers, but his students as well. His intercession in the renowned 
dispute between the Patriarch Rabban Gamaliel and his teacher Rabbi 
Joshua, regarding the blessing of the new moon, caused the latter to 
accept the Patriarch’s decision. Another story is told of a student who 
came to the house of study in a very agitated state due to a bad dream he 
had dreamt, and Rabbi Aldva interpreted the dream in a positive light. 15 
This story can serve as a metaphor for Rabbi Akiva’s approach to adver¬ 
sity and suffering: they are little more than bad dreams, requiring only a 
shift in meaning in order to understand their purpose and interpret them 
in a positive way, since “All that the Merciful One does is for the best”. 


All Is Foreseen and Freedom Is Granted 

Rabbi Akiva’s optimism, as noted above, is rooted in belief in individual 
providence. It is not a simplistic belief, but a complex system based on a 
strong grasp of reality and profound contemplation that does not distract 
from living up to one’s obligations even in difficult circumstances. Rabbi 
Aldva was legendary for his ability to state the most profound ideas in 
simple language, capable of appealing to his thousands of students and 
the general public: 

Rabbi Akiva says: ... All is foreseen and freedom is granted; the world is 
judged with kindness and all in accordance with the preponderance of 
deeds. (Mishnah, Avot 3, 15) 

The expression “all is foreseen” has engaged Jewish thinkers throughout 
the ages, creating a vast body of scholarship. The following are some of 
the issues and views raised by Rabbi Akiva’s words here: 

1. Does the expression “all is foreseen” refer only to individual provi¬ 
dence—that is to say that everything a person does, even in secret, 
is known to God? 16 

2. Does the claim that “all is foreseen” imply determinism, i.e. that 
everything is preordained as a consequence of divine knowledge, 
yet man is granted freedom of will? 17 
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3. Does our inability to comprehend God’s knowledge prevent us 
from understanding its implications with regard to the principle of 
free will? 18 

Scholars usually associate the deterministic interpretation of Rabbi 
Aldva’s words with the Middle Ages and prefer a simpler reading of the 
mishnah. It is hard to determine Rabbi Akiva’s original intention, how¬ 
ever, since all of the commentaries—those that limit the meaning of 
the expression “all is foreseen” to individual providence, and those that 
infer “soft determinism”—are mediaeval, and we are no longer able to 
approach the mishnah except through the prism of these commentar¬ 
ies. Rabbi Akiva is not alone in the Mishnah or the Talmud in express¬ 
ing deterministic views—some even more extreme. For example, “Rabbi 
Hanina said: A person does not raise a finder below unless it is declared 
above, as it is written (Proverbs 20:24): “From the Lord are the steps of 
man; how then can man know his way?” (BT, Hulin 7b) 

Yom Tov Lipmann Heller, in his commentary on the Mishnah, Tosafot 
Tom Tov , examines the order, or rather the syntax of Rabbi Akiva’s state¬ 
ment, explaining that had he simply meant to say that all man’s actions 
are manifest before God, the sentence would have read “Freedom 
[of action] is granted, but [know that] all is foreseen”, because man’s 
actions would have been the subject of the observation. It was not Rabbi 
Akiva’s intention however, to say something so obvious and simplistic: 
“It was certainly his intention to remark that although all is foreseen, 
man still has the ability to choose, because freedom is granted”. 19 The 
answer given by Lipmann Heller is that Rabbi Akiva meant to say that 
although there is determinism, this does not contradict the fact that man 
also has free will. The emphasis that commentators throughout the ages 
have placed on the relationship between divine knowledge and free will 
in Rabbi Akiva’s statement draws attention away from the fact that the 
expression “all is foreseen” also refers to events that are not the result 
of human choice. The hardships caused by severe illness, natural disas¬ 
ter, economic crisis or war should not be attributed to chance, but to 
divine providence. 20 Even when suffering is very great, the very knowl¬ 
edge that it is not the work of chance, without cause or meaning, but in 
fact the opposite, gives reason for optimism. The “all” in “all is foreseen” 
includes the situations people encounter in their lives, with which they 
must contend using the freedom of will they have been granted. The 
knowledge that reality is preordained by God leads to acceptance, and 
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to the optimistic belief that human beings have the ability to cope with 
any challenge they may face. Despite everything, “freedom is granted” 
and man can and must lead a dignified and moral life, be the circum¬ 
stances what they may. In other words, even when events do not depend 
on human action, the moral challenges they present must still be faced. 
Freedom is granted—that is free will and responsibility for one’s choices. 

Misfortune, as noted, is not the result of chance but of causality. 
There is no negative intent behind this causality, which flows from God’s 
will, as He guides the world; will that is, in fact, positive, as “the world 
is judged with kindness”. And it is not only human action that is judged 
with compassion, but the entire world and all its phenomena, negative as 
well as positive. 


“that Is Why I Laugh” 

The reversal of consciousness that Rabbi Aldva proposes with regard to 
suffering and adversity is based on a different perception of reality—dif¬ 
ferent from that of his colleagues, and different from that of people in 
general. The point of departure is not the arbitrary desire to change 
one’s attitude to suffering. “Beloved is suffering” is not the cause but the 
effect of a distinct way of looking at reality, conceiving it and drawing 
conclusions from it. The implications of this perception of reality primar¬ 
ily concern the commandment to love God and the way in which suffer¬ 
ing is approached, as described at length above. They are also apparent, 
however, in Rabbi Akiva’s conception of future redemption as rooted in 
present reality. 

Rabbi Akiva’s optimism and unique approach to adversity, as com¬ 
pared that of his friends and colleagues, feature prominently in legends 
related to the destruction of the Temple: 

Rabban Gamaliel, Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah, Rabbi Joshua and Rabbi 
Aldva were travelling on the road. They heard the din of the city of Rome 
from the Palatine [stretching to] a distance of one hundred and twenty 
miles, and they began to cry and Rabbi Akiva to laugh. They said to him: 
“Why do you laugh?” He said to them: “Why do you cry?” They said to 
him: “These heathens who bow down before images and offer incense to 
idols sit in safety and tranquillity while the footstool of our God lies burnt. 
Shall we not cry?” He said to them: “That is why I laugh. If that is [the 
condition of] those who transgress His will, all the more so those who do 
His will.” (BT, Mcikkot 24a-b) 21 
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Four of the generation’s greatest sages—Rabban Gamaliel, Rabbi Elazar 
ben Azariah, Rabbi Joshua and Rabbi Akiva—were travelling to Rome, 
probably as a delegation representing the Jews of Palestine, to plead with 
the authorities on their behalf and ask that the harsh decrees against 
them be rescinded. As soon as they reach the city, they are struck by the 
difference between the tormented, poor and ravaged place they have left 
behind and the thriving city they find before them. 

The peace and prosperity of Rome, the evil and hated empire, inten¬ 
sify the sense of destruction and crisis in the Land of Israel, saddening 
and frustrating the rabbis, who weep bitterly. As they cry, Rabbi Akiva 
laughs. The very same reality that they find so distressing causes him 
to rejoice: “That is why I laugh. If that is [the condition of] those who 
transgress his will, all the more so those who do his will”. He has also 
noticed the extreme contrast between the thriving metropolis and the 
impoverished and semi-deserted Holy Land. The way in which he per¬ 
ceives that reality, however, is fundamentally different. In his profound 
faith, he cannot ascribe either of these phenomena to chance; nor can he 
treat as mere coincidence, the opportunity to be present in this place at 
this time and to relate to the things that he has seen. To his mind, the 
opportunity can only have been afforded to him and to his friends that 
they might learn from it. The conclusions that Rabbi Akiva himself draws 
require a certain emotional detachment from the situation at hand, as 
well as a broad and far-reaching vision, in order to entertain hope at the 
right time. He refuses to submit to the ostensible evil, and to turn it into 
a traumatic experience for himself. He is thus able to translate the things 
that he has seen and experienced into the idea that God’s will, as mani¬ 
fested in the undeserved prosperity of Rome, is destined to express itself 
sevenfold in the future prosperity of those who worship God. 

The next example, from the same source, stresses the importance of 
far-reaching vision, of the time frame required by Rabbi Akiva’s opti¬ 
mism, and the complexity of offering an interpretation in keeping with 
his approach to difficult and painful experiences: 

Another time, they were going up to Jerusalem. When they reached 
Mount Scopus, they tore their clothes. When they reached the Temple 
Mount, they saw a jackal come out of the Holy of Holies. They began 
to cry and Rabbi Akiva to laugh. They said to him: “Why do you laugh?” 

He said to them: “Why do you cry?” They said to him: “Jackals now 
walk upon the place of which it is written ‘And the stranger that comes 
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near shall be put to death’ (Numbers 1:51). Shall we not cry?” He said 
to them: “That is why I laugh. For it is written ‘And I took unto me 
faithful witnesses to record, Uriah the priest, and Zachariah the son of 
Jeberechiah’ (Isaiah 8:2). What has Uriah to do with Zechariah? Uriah 
[lived at the time] of the First Temple, and Zechariah [at the time] of the 
second Temple? Rather, the verse linked the prophecy of Zechariah to the 
prophecy of Uriah. Regarding Uriah it is written ‘Therefore shall Zion, 
because of you, be plowed as a field’ (Micah 3:12). Regarding Zechariah, 
it is written ‘There shall yet old men and old women dwell in the streets 
of Jerusalem’ (Zechariah 8:4). Until the prophecy of Uriah was fulfilled, 

I feared that the prophecy of Zechariah would not come to be. Now that 
the prophecy of Uriah has come to be, it is known that the prophecy of 
Zechariah will come to be.” They said to him in these words: “Akiva you 
have comforted us. Akiva you have comforted us.” (Ibid. 24b) 

Words are inadequate to describe what Rabbi Akiva and his compan¬ 
ions must have felt as they journeyed towards the Temple Mount. 
Approaching the ruined city from the north, they reach Mount Scopus, 
where they behold the Temple Mount in ruins and tear their clothes. 22 
They go on, slowly making their way towards the site of the destroyed 
Temple, flooded with difficult emotions and a deep sadness. When they 
finally reach the Temple Mount itself, they see the holy place in all its 
desolation, and a jackal emerges from the site where the Holy of Holies 
once stood. They are there, feeling and living out the terrible descrip¬ 
tion written by the prophet Jeremiah centuries earlier, in the book of 
Lamentations: “For this our heart is faint, for these things our eyes are 
dim. For the mountain of Zion, which is desolate, the jackals walk upon 
it” (5:17-18). Their eyes are indeed dim and their hearts faint, and they 
burst into tears. As they are weeping, however, Rabbi Akiva laughs! 
What greater contrast could there be than the sight of one man rejoic¬ 
ing in the face of the others’ terrible pain and sadness? While they are 
still reeling from the effect of what they have seen, Rabbi Akiva relates 
the situation to the sum total of his experience and understanding, and 
his analysis leads him to the opposite feeling. Throughout their journey 
to Jerusalem, and particularly as they walked from Mount Scopus to the 
Temple Mount, Rabbi Akiva completely shared his friends’ feelings. It 
was the jackal emerging from the Holy of Holies that made it clear to 
him that just as the prophecies of destruction were coming true before 
his eyes, so would the prophecies of comfort and future redemption 
come true. Rabbi Akiva’s analysis of reality, his approach to this difficult 
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experience and his unique perspective are accepted by his friends: “Akiva 
you have comforted us. Akiva. you have comforted us”. 

Rabbi Akiva’s approach to fulfilling the commandment to love God in 
circumstances of misfortune and suffering can be summarised as follows: 

1. “All is foreseen and freedom is granted”-. “Soft determinism” that 
enables one to accept reality without resentment and almost with¬ 
out recourse to avoidance or denial, making it possible to view dif¬ 
ficult events in a positive light. Reality is a preordained result of 
divine knowledge and providence and must therefore be accepted 
as is. As revelations of divine knowledge, the words of the Prophets 
and especially the comfort prophecies can serve as a prism through 
which to view reality, discover signs of redemption and interpret 
events optimistically. Soft determinism is expressed in the principle 
of free will, i.e. although all is foreseen and predetermined, we are 
still given the freedom to choose between good and evil. Reality 
is given, and we are measured by our moral behaviour, which is 
neither predetermined nor imposed, but is entirely up to us. “All 
is foreseen and freedom is granted” is one of the most ancient and 
wonderful expressions of the belief in both freedom and deter¬ 
minism—which together, ultimately, shape reality. This approach 
enables us to focus on the moral behaviour that stems from free 
choice and individual responsibility. Even immutable circumstances 
offer the opportunity to contend with them in one’s own way, to 
choose the path of virtue, and to give every situation, as difficult as 
it might be, a positive dimension. 23 

2. “The world is judged with kindness and all in accordance with the 
preponderance of deeds”: Determinism does not relieve us of the 
responsibility to account for our actions, since these are the result 
of decisions freely taken. Nevertheless, Rabbi Akiva’s optimistic 
approach draws encouragement from two other articles of faith: 
(1) that God judges man with loving kindness, i.e. with the qual¬ 
ity of compassion rather than that of judgement, in the spirit of 
the verses “a compassionate and gracious God, slow to anger and 
abundant in kindness and truth (Exodus 34:6), and “The Lord 
is good to all, and his compassion is on all His works” (Psalms 
145:9); and (2) that we are judged according to our perseverance 
in doing good, as well as the good actions we have performed. The 
fact that we must account for our actions is not a source of fear or 
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despair but one of hope and optimism, since good deeds will be 
rewarded. We have the ability to take action, to do good deeds, 
and to be judged accordingly and with kindness. 

3. “‘All that God does is for the best’’’-. Since reality proceeds from divine 
knowledge and providence, and God acts only for the best, the 
negative phenomena we perceive—misfortune and suffering on 
both a personal and a national level—are merely the result of sub¬ 
jective and incomplete understanding. A deeper, more complex 
analysis of reality would show that the temporary evil is merely a 
phase or part of a divine plan that is entirely good. The perceived 
misfortune is but one aspect of reality, and never the whole picture. 
Time and personal experience will demonstrate that the event, as 
difficult and hopeless as it may appear, has only occurred so that 
relief and salvation might be effected at a later date. If personal 
experience is inadequate, reality should be analysed in the spirit of 
the words of the Prophets or one’s own positive insight, unrelated 
to the events themselves. And if all else fails, there is always the 
final option: “Beloved is suffering”. 

4. “ Beloved is suffering”-. Human perception, limited as it is, can 
view the misfortune and suffering that befall us in a negative light. 
Absolute faith and certainty that God acts only for the best must 
lead to understanding that suffering can only be a manifestation of 
divine goodness. Suffering affords the righteous an opportunity to 
atone for some of the sins that they have nevertheless committed 
in this world. It is an expression of God’s love for the righteous, 
who accept it with love. 

5. “ They began to cry and Rabbi Akiva to laugh”-. Difficult, saddening 
and depressing experiences require a complex approach, transcend¬ 
ing the event of the moment. Their meaning should be examined 
in the light of the words of the Prophets and used to create hope 
for the future. In his approach to suffering and to the destruction 
of the Temple, Rabbi Akiva proposes a revolution of conscious¬ 
ness, based on a different perception of reality. A shift in temporal 
perspective can change the experience of adversity. What is hard to 
cope with here and now can change for the better, if we incorpo¬ 
rate the future—even one that seems distant—into the present. 

The sage of love’s optimistic approach comes from love: love of God 

whatever measure He has meted out, and love of one’s fellow man for 
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whom only an optimistic, complex and authentic approach can provide 
the strength and encouragement to cope with difficult circumstances, in 
the hope of a better future. 


Notes 

1. Avot de-Rabbi Natan, 40, 11. In BT, Berakhot 57b, however: “One who 
sees Rabbi Akiva in a dream should expect righteousness.” 

2. Rabbi Akiva’s approach to suffering and theodicy has been described and 
analysed by Ephraim E. Urbach. See E. E. Urbach, Hnzal: Pirkei emunot 
ve-de’ot (Jerusalem, 1969) pp. 354-370, 384-392, 454-464. 

3. Shitah mekubetzet on BT, Berakhot 17b, and other commentators ad loc. 

4. See Chap. 4; “Love to the Last Breath” above, especially the paragraph 
titled: “A Final Lesson in the Philosophy of Love”. 

5. BT, Tevamot 63b. 

6. Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael, Titro 10. 

7. See LTrbach, Hazal, p. 355ff. 

8. Mishnah, Sotab 5,5; explained below. 

9. Semahot (Eve/Rabbati) 8,11. 

10. For another perspective, see Meir Soloveichik, “Rabbi Akiva’s Optimism”, 
Azure 30 (Autumn 5768/2007), pp. 91-109. 

11. Genesis Rabbah 26. 

12. BT, Sanhedrin 108b. 

13. BT, Shevuot 26a; BT, Hajjijjah 14b. 

14. Mishnah, Berakhot 9, 5; BT, Berakhot 54a. 

15. JT, Ma’aser sheni 4, 6, 27b. 

16. See Obadiah of Bertinoro, commentary on Avot 3, 15. 

17. See Hasdai Crescas, Or hashem. 

18. See Maimonides, end of Shemonah perakivn, and Hilkhot teshuvah 5. 

19. Tosafot Tom Tov , Avot ad loc. 

20. The fascinating philosophical discussions of the meaning of these 
concepts, particularly among the mediaeval scholars, are beyond the 
scope of the present work. 

21. See also Sifre, Ekev 43 (on Deuteronomy 11:15); Eikhah Rabbati 5, 18. 

22. One who sees the Temple in ruins must tear his clothes. There is a debate 
among halakhic authorities whether one is required to “expose the heart” 
(i.e. make a tear over the heart) or whether it is sufficient to tear an 
outer garment. See BT, Mo’ed katan 26b; Maimonides, Hilkhot ta’aniot 
5, with the comments of Mislmeh la-melekh (Judah Rosanes) and Rabad 
(Abraham ben David of Posquieres) ad loc.; Shulhan arukh, Orah hayim 
561,2. 
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23. Hasdai Crescas, in his book Or hashem, developed a theory of “soft deter¬ 
minism” that can be seen as an outgrowth of Rabbi Akiva’s approach. See 
Warren Zev Harvey, R. Hasdai Crescas (Jerusalem, 2010), pp. 120-126. 
For a modern thinker who took this path and whose approach is similar 
to that of Crescas, see Richard Taylor. Metaphysics (1992). For an expla¬ 
nation of Rabbi Akiva’s words in Avot, see also Yeshayahu Leibowitz, 
Sihot alpirkei avot va-al ha-rambam (Jerusalem, 1979), pp. 100-114. 


CHAPTER 9 


The Orchard of Love 


The Rabbis taught: “Four entered the Orchard, and they were: Ben Azzai, 
Ben Zoma, Aher and Rabbi Akiva. Rabbi Akiva said to them: ‘When you 
reach the stones of pure marble, do not say “Water water!” because it is 
written “He that tells lies shall not tarry in my sight” (Psalms 101:7).’ Ben 
Azai glimpsed and died. Of him it is written, ‘Precious in the eyes of the 
Lord is the death of His faithful ones’ (ibid. 116:15). Ben Zoma glimpsed 
and was harmed. Of him it is written, ‘If you have found honey, eat what 
is sufficient for you, lest you have your fill of it, and vomit it’ (Proverbs 
25:16). Aher slashed among the plants. Rabbi Akiva emerged safely.” (BT, 
Hatjijjab 14b) 1 

This is one of the best-known stories in all Rabbinic literature, but one 
of the least understood. It is repeated numerous times, in all of the clas¬ 
sical Rabbinic works, such as the Tosefta, the Jerusalem and Babylonian 
Talmuds, Midrash, Zohar and the Hekhcilot literature. In this chapter, 
I will refer primarily to three versions of the story 2 : front the Tosefta 
(Hagigah); the Babylonian Talmud ( Hacjijjah) ; and HekhcilotZutarti. 

The first two sources are quoted at the beginning of the chapter and 
in the accompanying footnote. Some readers will already have read them 
and given them some consideration and will therefore be able to appreci¬ 
ate their unique character and carefully evaluate the interpretation that 
will be offered later in the chapter. Hekhcilot Zutarti is one of a group 
of texts known collectively as the Hekhcilot and Merkavah literature, 
which deals primarily with mysticism, the ascent of the sages to the upper 
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worlds, the yordei merkavcih (“descenders to the chariot”), and so forth. 3 
The book is not well-known among the general reading public, but is 
of considerable importance in this context, because in Hekhpilot Zutarti, 
contrary to the other, more accessible sources, the story is recounted by 
Rabbi Akiva himself. This fact is, first of all, of cultural significance, due 
to the widespread acceptance, among scholars and the general public, of 
the sources studied in the yeshivot and numerous other venues and con¬ 
texts. I will leave the historical question of who wrote or said what and 
when to the scholars from who we learn such things, and will try to pro¬ 
vide references to their works, mainly in the footnotes, for those inter¬ 
ested in pursuing the subject further. The subject of the present study is 
Rabbi Akiva’s philosophy of love, as it is reflected in the totality of avail¬ 
able sources, and as it is studied or could be studied in the context of 
cultural experience. 

The story of the four who entered the Orchard is a formative text, a 
cornerstone of mystical tradition throughout the generations—not only 
the writings of the mystics themselves, but also in academic scholarship, 4 
which has found in this story a paradigmatic source for a number of 
important mystical concepts. The main reason that the story became so 
central pertains to the context in which it appears in the Tosefta and the 
Gemara. The first hcilakhcih in the Tosefta (Chap. 2), and the opening 
mishnah in the tractate Hajyijyah , discuss various restrictions on the study 
of certain topics in public, instructing that they be taught only in private, 
to a single student, or studied by scholars on their own. For example, 
“One may not study ... the Working of Creation ( ma’aseh bereshit) in 
two, but one may study it alone; and not the Chariot ( merkavcih) alone, 
unless he is a scholar who understands of his own accord”. In other 
words, the “Working of Creation” and the “Working of the Chariot” 
cannot be taught at all, but a sage who has reached an appropriate level 
will understand them of his own accord, by virtue of the breadth and 
depth of his knowledge. In support of this demand to restrict study of 
the Working of the Chariot and the Working of Creation, the practices 
of some of the tannaim in this matter are cited. From this context, read¬ 
ers and scholars understood that the story of the four who entered the 
Orchard was referring to study of Merkavah mysticism and ascent to hid¬ 
den, upper worlds. Various warnings and disquieting stories cited in the 
Tosefta and the Gemara, regarding the fate of those who had entered 
(with the exception of Rabbi Akiva), reinforced this understanding. 
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Countless Jewish texts from ancient times to the present have related 
to this story or parts of it, following in its footsteps or engaging with it. 
Pardes , the secret garden where the mysteries of creation and divinity are 
revealed to all who enter—is a constant source of ideas and images for 
the culture as a whole. 

Regarding the question of what exactly the Pardes or “Orchard” is, a 
number of explanations have been offered in the various sources. Some 
have seen it as an actual garden or an allegory of a royal garden, 5 while 
others have viewed the entry into the Pardes as an internal journey of 
the mind. 6 The interpretation proposed in this chapter, identifying the 
Orchard with the “Orchard of Love”, can be coupled with any one of 
these views regarding the general nature of the Pardes. There is none 
worthier than the sage of love to walk in the Orchard, and he ascends 
and descends (or enters and emerges) in safety, by virtue of what he is 
before he enters, by virtue of his personality, his modesty and his actions, 
which embody his application of the philosophy of love in everyday life. 


Draw Me, We Will Run Aeter You; The King 
Has Brought Me into His Chambers 

The Tosefta and parallel sources chose the verse from the first chapter 
of Song of Songs, which appears in the title of this section, in order to 
describe or encapsulate Rabbi Aldva’s entry into the Orchard and his 
emergence from it. In doing so, they characterise Rabbi Akiva’s journey 
as a journey of love, in which the lover draws his beloved after him and 
they run together to his inner chambers—where, as described in the lat¬ 
ter half of the verse, they will consummate their love: “We will be glad 
and rejoice in you, we will celebrate your love more than wine! Smoothly 
do they love you” (Song of Songs 1:4). 

Entry or ascent to the Orchard does not happen by chance, but is the 
expression of a rare degree of passion. As we have seen in the cases of Ben 
Azzai, Ben Zoma and Aher (Elisha ben Abuyah), a sage who ascends to 
the Orchard must be worthy and capable of walking its paths—requiring 
far more than the passion that brought him there. Ascent to the Orchard 
is thus the product of love and attraction, driven by the sage’s desire for 
the object of his love: wisdom, God or the unity of wisdom and divin¬ 
ity. In order to progress along the paths of the Orchard, the beloved/ 
sage asks the lover/God to draw her after him and promises that they will 
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run together, as lovers, to his inner chambers. The word nagilah (“we 
will be glad”)—a verb derived from the word jyilah (or one of the 
“ten words for joy” 7 —expresses physical rejoicing, in dance, for example, 
but also in the love act, when accompanied by and increasing mutual joy. 
Although it is said that “rejoicing is only with wine, as it is written, ‘wine 
that makes glad the heart of man’”, 8 the beloved tells her lover that his 
love (their lovemaking) is better than wine—to be celebrated more than 
wine. Onah , the obligation of conjugal relations—the most significant 
expression of jjilah (physical rejoicing)—is rightly called “the joy of onah ” 
in the Talmud, 9 as the mutual agreement, intent and pleasure it entails 
bring the couple to share sublime joy. This idea was taken to even greater 
heights in the Zohar , where it is asserted in a number of places that the 
most important and balancing quality in love is joy. The Zohar sharply 
condemns those who engage in sexual relations in a state of sadness or 
strife—to the point that such behaviour is compared to illicit sexuality. 10 
The contribution of joy to unity is sweeping and all-encompassing, 
bringing unity of will and unity of intent, and rendering the moment of 
coupling a time of physical and spiritual unity that is the embodiment of 
complete harmony. Joy, in this sense, is the power that realises love. 

The love that led the beloved/sage of love into the Orchard, all the 
way to the inner chambers of the lover/God, was not without crises, ups 
and downs. Pitfalls await the sage even in the Orchard itself, but once 
the King has brought him to his chambers, the love may reach another 
level: “smoothly ( meisharim ) do they love you”—a powerful love, a love 
of smooth, level ground, without bumps or hills, as in the verse “And 
the rugged shall be made level ( mishor ), and the rough places a plain”. 11 
Rabbi Akiva emerges safely. From that point on, love proceeds smoothly. 
The crisis, shortcomings, ups and downs disappear or, at least, diminish. 

In the Gemara in Hajjijjah, and in Hekhalot Zutarti , 12 the aggadist 
adds another dimension to the words “draw me after you”. It is not only 
an expression of the beloved/sage’s desire, the sage of love’s request 
from God, but a description of God’s actions and involvement: 

Rabbi Akiva ascended in safety and descended in safety. Of him it is writ¬ 
ten: “Draw me, we will run after you.” And even Rabbi Akiva the minis¬ 
tering angels wished to drive away. The Holy One, blessed be He, said to 
them: “Let this old man be, for he is worthy to make use of My glory.” 
(BT, Hagigah 15b) 
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Entering the Orchard is thus not a unilateral journey taken by the sage, 
on his own, as implied in the limited account in the Tosefta and in the 
passage quoted in the Gemara, cited at the beginning of this chapter. 
The sage is definitely not alone, but is accompanied on his walks through 
the garden by God Himself. “Draw me after you”: God actively draws 
the sage into the inner sanctum of His chambers, preventing the minis¬ 
tering angels from driving him away. 

As in the case of the other three, Rabbi Akiva, on his journey through 
the paths of the Orchard, comes to a point that no mortal may pass. The 
angels not only drove away the others; they sought to drive Rabbi Akiva 
away as well. Something happens to him, however, that did not happen 
to the others: God comes to his aid and takes him past the barrier that 
he is unable to pass on his own. He needs help, “Draw me after you”, 
to rise above the angels and not be blocked and cast out by them. When 
the other three came to this or a similar obstacle, they simply fell, with¬ 
out God appearing to stand by them. That which did not happen at the 
others’ entry—which was according to all accounts unilateral—happened 
to Rabbi Akiva when God said that “he is worthy to make use of My 
glory”, and the obstacle of the angels vanished. 

In Hekhalot Zutarti , in which Rabbi Akiva himself tells the story of 
his ascent to the heavens and sight of the “divine chariot” ( merkavah ), 
we find further details, not given in the version in Haqigah: 

Rabbi Akiva said: “When I ascended on high, I made more signs on the 
entrances to heaven than on the entrances to my own house. And when 
I came to the curtain ( parjjod ), angels of destruction came out to destroy 
me, [and] God said to them: “Let this old man be, for he is worthy to 
behold My glory.” (HekhalotZutarti, ed. Elior, p. 23) 

Rabbi Akiva gives us details of his actions at the entrances to heaven: “I 
made more signs ... than on the entrances to my own house”. Walking 
in the paths of the Orchard required great effort, attention and concen¬ 
tration. “The entrances to my own house” may not be a reference to his 
actual home, 13 as there would be no need to leave any marks at all on the 
entrance to one’s own home (and it goes without saying that he was not 
referring to a mezuzah). It could, rather, be meant as a reference to the 
Temple, as a visit to the Sanctuary required focus and attention, 14 not to 
enter forbidden areas—permitted only to priests, if one is not a priest, 
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the vicinity of the altar and, of course, the Holy of Holies. For Rabbi 
Akiva’s generation, the Temple and discussions of the sacred precincts 
were merely theoretical and would therefore have been an apt analogy 
for the upper worlds. In any event, his responsible behaviour and making 
of signs served him well, and he made his way into heaven, all the way to 
the celestial curtain. 

The angels that Rabbi Akiva encounters in Hekhalot Zutarti are not 
the ministering angels he meets in the account in Hagigah, but angels 
of destruction. Although the behaviour of the two factions of angels 
(although not necessarily different “types” of angels) is equally hos¬ 
tile, the story in Hekhcilot Zutarti is far more dramatic, and the reader 
finds Rabbi Akiva in real danger. As in the other source, here too God 
restrains the angels: “Let this old man be...”. Here there is another dif¬ 
ference between the versions: in Hajjiijah, the text reads “make use of 
My glory”, while the version in Hekhalot Zutarti is “behold My glory”. 
Although there is no practical difference from the angels’ perspective, as 
they are unable to use or behold God’s glory without or burning up or 
ceasing to exist; for Rabbi Akiva, there is a world of difference between 
these two possibilities. “To make use of My glory” is an intimate expe¬ 
rience of unification of the sage with God, like the coupling of the 
Shekhinah with a righteous person, 15 or the descent of the Shekhinah on 
anyone, as they perform a righteous act. This is the profound meaning of 
“The king has brought me into his chambers”, that “We will be glad and 
rejoice in you, we will celebrate your love more than wine!” The height 
of the ascent to the Orchard of Love is the coupling of the sage and the 
object of his love God/wisdom in their inner chambers. 

It is impossible not to compare Rabbi Akiva’s entry into the Orchard 
to Moses’ascent to the heavens to receive the Torah. There too the min¬ 
istering angels stand on guard and seek to drive Moses back to earth: 
“When Moses ascended on high, the ministering angels said before God: 
‘Master of the universe, what is one born of woman doing among us?”’ 
(BT, Shabbat 88b) 

At this point, the conversation develops on three separate channels: 
between God and the ministering angels, between God and Moses, and 
between Moses and the angels. God’s answer to the angels is that the 
purpose of Moses’ ascent to heaven is to receive the Torah—to which 
the angels reply that the Torah preceded the world and should therefore 
remain in the upper worlds. The angels’ claim is that there is no connec¬ 
tion whatsoever between the Torah and the world—the former having 
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been stored in the heavenly treasury for more than nine hundred gen¬ 
erations (the meaning of this timespan is unclear), from before the world 
was ever created. Other midrashim stress the essential bond between the 
world and the Torah, which was indeed created before it: “So the Holy 
One, blessed be He, looks at the Torah and creates the world”. 16 

Here God appeals to Moses, asking him to answer the angels directly, 
as removing the Torah from its celestial treasury to give it to “one born 
of woman” demands justification from the recipient—more than from 
the giver. Moses, who speaks to God without fear, as one person speaks 
to another, is afraid to speak to the ministering angels, “lest they burn 
me with their breaths”. The fear of being harmed by direct contact with 
the angels is similar in the story of Moses to the danger posed by the 
angels in the various versions of the story of Rabbi Akiva: from “the 
ministering angels wished to drive him away”, in the Gemara, to “angels 
of destruction came out to destroy me”, in Rabbi Akiva’s own words, 
reported in Hekhalot Zutarti. God’s intervention on behalf of Moses and 
Rabbi Akiva (in all three sources), against the angels, is also similar. God 
tells Moses to grasp the “Throne of Glory”, to protect him from the 
angels of destruction, who are unable to look at the divine Throne, while 
he answers them directly, explaining why the Torah should be removed 
from the celestial treasury for him. Moses presents his arguments: that 
the Torah deals with the enslavement in Egypt and exodus, the prohi¬ 
bition against idolatry and other precepts—all concerning the Israelites, 
not angels. The Torah is linked, in terms of its theoretical and practical 
content, to the Israelites, and it is therefore fitting that Moses should go 
up to heaven, and even grasp the Throne of Glory, to receive it. Rabbi 
Akiva too is worthy, by virtue of his deeds, to enter the King’s inner 
chambers and to “make use of” or “behold” God’s glory—something 
the angels themselves are unable to do. 

The version “Let the old man be, for he is worthy to behold My 
glory” ( Hekhalot) is reminiscent of Moses’ request to God, as recounted 
in Exodus: “Show me, pray, Your glory”. 17 God gives Moses three 
answers. One answer is of a general nature: “And He said: You cannot 
see My face, for man shall not see Me and live”, and the other two relate 
directly to Moses’ request, agreeing to grant him various visual experi¬ 
ences that will convey something of God’s presence and glory. In the 
case of Rabbi Akiva, on the other hand, once God helped him over the 
obstacle of the angels, past the celestial curtain, he knew how to control 
himself and not look at things that must not be seen. There is, in this 
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encounter of love, an important element of modesty, which was Rabbi 
Aldva’s most prominent virtue (and here too, the similarity to Moses is 
plain: “And the man Moses was very humble”). Many commentators 
ask whether Moses’ request to see God’s glory was, in fact, fulfilled or 
not. Most answer in the affirmative, while addressing the subject in all its 
complexity—a discussion beyond the scope of the present work. 18 

Moses achieved the highest level of intimacy ever achieved by any 
human being with God: “And the Lord spoke to Moses face to face, as 
a man speaks to his fellow” (Exodus 33:11). Although no human being 
ever attained the same level of prophecy as Moses, Rabbi Akiva—whose 
similarity to Moses is often noted by the Rabbis—reached a higher level 
of intimacy with God than any of his peers, the greatest expression 
of which was his entry into the Orchard of Love, from which he also 
emerged in safety. 

Your Deeds Will Draw You Near and Your Deeds 
Will Distance You 

Rabbi Akiva said: “We were four who entered the Orchard. One glimpsed 
and died; one glimpsed and was harmed; one glimpsed and slashed among 
the plants; and 1 entered in safety and emerged in safety. Not because I 
am greater than my fellows, but my deeds have caused me to fulfil the 
teaching that the Rabbis taught in their Mishnah: ‘Your deeds will draw 
you near and your deeds will distance you.’ And these are the ones who 
entered the Orchard: Ben Azzai, Ben Zoma, Aher and Rabbi Akiva. Ben 
Azzai glimpsed the palace of marble and saw the brilliance of the air of the 
marble stones with which the palace was paved, and his body could not 
stand it, and he opened his mouth and asked them, ‘What is the nature of 
this water?’, and died. Of him it is written ‘Precious in the eyes of the Lord 
is the death of His faithful ones’ (Psalms 116:15). Ben Zoma glimpsed 
the brilliance of the marble stones and thought it was water, and his body 
could stand that he did not ask them, but his mind could not stand it, and 
he was harmed; he lost his mind. Of him it is written, ‘If you have found 
honey, eat what is sufficient for you, lest you have your fill of it, and vomit 
it’ (Proverbs 25:16). Elisha ben Abuyah descended and slashed among the 
plants. How did he slash among the plants? They said: ‘When he would 
come to the synagogues and the houses of study, and he would see chil¬ 
dren excelling in Torah-study, he would speak over them and they would 
fall silent. Of him it is written, ‘Do not allow your mouth to cause your 
flesh to sin’ (Kohelet 5:5).” 
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Rabbi Aldva ascended in safety and descended in saftey. Of him it is writ¬ 
ten, “Draw me, we will run after you; the king has brought me into his 
chambers” (Song of Songs 1:4). [Rabbi Akiva said: “When I ascended on 
high, I made more signs on the entrances to heaven than on the entrances 
to my own house. And when I came to the curtain (parpod), angels of 
destruction came out to destroy me, [and] God said to them: “Let this 
old man be, for he is worthy to behold My glory.”] (Hekhalot Zutarti, ed. 
Elior, p. 23) 

Essentially, in all of the versions, it is the story of four who enter the 
Orchard and the experiences of three, with Rabbi Aldva the only one 
to emerge safely. The three meet no one, human or angel, and the 
story does not describe the experience of beholding the beauty of the 
Orchard. The narrative focuses on their respective actions. The fate of 
two, Ben Azzai and Ben Zoma, is sealed immediately. After only a brief 
glimpse, the one dies and the other loses his mind (or vice versa, accord¬ 
ing to some versions). 19 The third not only glimpses but also inflicts 
damage: “slashed among the plants”. Each of the three enters alone and 
acts alone, of their own accord. In the story itself (as opposed to some of 
the supplementary sources), none encounter God—perhaps because they 
fail to get far enough along the paths of the Orchard. 

Most commentators explain the expression “glimpsed and was 
harmed”, that he lost his mind, as a result of the things he saw in the 
Orchard. Rav Hai Gaon, for example, wrote: “The meaning of‘harmed’ 
is that he went mad from the terrifying sights, which his mind was una¬ 
ble to bear”. 20 This is certainly reflected in the verse cited in reference to 
the one who “glimpsed and was harmed”: “If you have found honey, eat 
what is sufficient for you, lest you have your fill of it, and vomit it”. The 
Orchard must be entered gradually, attaining wisdom level by level, as 
one is exposed to increasingly complex concepts. 

Ben Azzai, elsewhere, relates to the dangers posed by knowledge 
and wisdom to each other and to the body: “Ben Azzai says: ‘One who 
loses his mind because of his wisdom, it is a good sign for him. One 
who loses his wisdom because of his mind, it is a bad sign for him.’ He 
would say: ‘One whose body suffers because of his wisdom, it is a good 
sign for him; [if] his wisdom [suffers] because of his body, it is a bad sign 
for him.’” In the light of this, it is interesting to read the description 
in Hekhalot Zutarti , of his fall in the Orchard: “Ben Azzai glimpsed the 
palace of marble and saw the brilliance of the air of the marble stones ... 
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and his body could not stand it, and he opened his mouth and asked 
them, ‘What is the nature of this water?’, and died”. In this, did he not 
fulfil his own words: “[if] his wisdom [suffers] because of his body, it is 
a bad sign for him”? “Glimpsed and died” is somewhat harder to grasp. 
Madness as a result of excessive enquiry seems plausible, but death as a 
punishment for having glimpsed forbidden things seems improbable or 
exaggerated. Hai Gaon and other commentators have sought to explain 
that Ben Azzai’s time had come and that he was unable to proceed along 
the paths of the Orchard because his soul had been summoned on high. 
It is hard to reconcile these explanations with the story itself, as told in 
the various sources. 

Aher, that is Elisha ben Abuyah who, according to tradition, became 
Aher (other) following the test of faith or consciousness he faced at the 
Orchard’s entrance, is said to have “slashed among the plants”. Although 
the expression “slashed among the plants” is consistent with the imagery 
of an orchard or garden, a number of sources place these “plants” out¬ 
side the Orchard: school children with whom he came in contact, spoil¬ 
ing their enthusiasm for Torah study; or a radish he uprooted from the 
garden on the Sabbath in order to convince a prostitute that he was not 
the famous Elisha ben Abuyah, so that she would agree to lie with him. 
According to story of the radish, he succeeded in convincing her that he 
was not, in fact, the famous sage, and it is she who gave him the name 
Aher: “She said: ‘He is another (»fer)!’” 21 “Slashed among the plants” 
may, however, be a reference to his apostasy, inasmuch as he destroyed 
his life’s work (all that he had “planted”), having previously dedicated 
himself to Torah study to the point of becoming one of the great¬ 
est sages of his generation. Below, we will also address the question of 
whether these “plants” actually lay outside the Orchard, or whether the 
author of the text sought to redefine the boundaries of the Orchard. 

The subsequent fates of Ben Azzai and Ben Zoma are hardly discussed 
in the Rabbinic texts. Ben Azzai died young, while Ben Zoma contin¬ 
ued to wander about Jerusalem for a time, occasionally meeting former 
teachers and friends, who could not help but notice his poor mental 
state. Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah, apparently a former teacher of his, 
once passed him as he sat in the street, and Ben Zoma appeared not to 
recognise him, as he failed to stand up for him (as a sign of respect). 
Rabbi Joshua tried to engage him in conversation but when he heard 
Ben Zoma’s answers, he remarked to his students that “Ben Zoma is still 
outside”. 22 
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Aher, on the other hand, is dealt with at length. There are two rea¬ 
sons for this. The first reason is that the Rabbis could not accept the fact 
that one of the greatest sages of the generation had become an apostate. 
The second, related to the first, is that not only did the former sage not 
die, lose his mind or disappear, but he remained among them: riding his 
horse in front of the study hall on the Sabbath and entering the syna¬ 
gogues and houses of study. What is more, the greatest tanna of the age, 
Rabbi Meir, continued to learn Torah with him and from him. While the 
explanations given for Ben Azzai’s death and Ben Zoma’s madness were 
hardly sufficient, the Rabbis made no effort to delve further into the 
matter. They felt compelled, however, to explain Aher’s behaviour, seek¬ 
ing reasons beyond his actual apostasy. They did not attempt to offer a 
theological explanation—that is one that would address what he saw that 
caused him to lose his faith. Although something of the kind does appear 
in Rabbinic sources, it is merely pro forma and intended, primarily, to 
convey the idea that he had failed to understand what he had seen. The 
story is that when he saw one of the angels (Metatron) sitting and writ¬ 
ing down the merits of Israel, it seemed to him that the angel (“who had 
been given leave”) was acting entirely of its own accord, exercising inde¬ 
pendent will and judgement. He therefore concluded that it was a sepa¬ 
rate authority, undermining his faith in the unity of God. As noted, such 
pseudo-theological explanations should be seen as little more than pro 
forma exercises. The Rabbis main purpose was to completely undermine 
Elisha ben Abuyah’s credibility, to associate his fall with innate flaws, 
improprieties while he was still a Torah sage and, of course, after he had 
gone astray. They therefore sought to describe his perversity and corrup¬ 
tion—the result of a distorted education, from the very start. In the fol¬ 
lowing text, the aggadists placed their arguments in Elisha’s own mouth: 

Rabbi Meir was sitting and teaching in the house of study in Tiberias. 
Eliasha ben Abuyah passed by, riding on a horse, on the Sabbath day. They 
came and told him [Rabbi Meir]: “Your teacher is outside.” He stopped 
his lesson and went to him. He [Elisha] said to him: “What have taught 
today ... and what else have you been teaching?” He [Rabbi Meir] replied: 
“Better the end of a thing than its beginning” (Kohelet 7:8). He [Elisha] 
said to him: “And what did you begin [the lesson] with?” He [Rabbi 
Meir] replied: “For one who had children in his youth and they died, and 
[had children] in his old age and they lived, the end of a thing is better 
than its beginning. For one who engaged in commerce in his adolescence 
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and lost, and [engaged in commerce] in his old age and made a profit, the 
end of a thing is better than its beginning. For one who studied Torah in 
his youth and forgot it, and [studied Torah] in his old age and it endured, 
the end of a thing is better than its beginning.” 

He [Elisha] said: “Woe to those who lose and do not find. That is not how 
Akiva, your teacher, taught it, but rather, ‘Better the end of a thing than 
its beginning’—when it is good from its beginning. And so it was with 
me. My father Abuyah was one of the great men of Jerusalem. On the day 
of my circumcision, he invited all of the great men of Jerusalem and sat 
them in a single house, and Rabbi Joshua and Rabbi Eliezer in another 
house. When they began eating and drinking, singing, clapping and danc¬ 
ing, Rabbi Eliezer said to Rabbi Joshua: ‘While they engage in what 
interests them, let us engage in what interest us.’ And they sat and stud¬ 
ied Torah—from the Pentateuch to the Prophets, and from the Prophets 
to the Writings. And fire descended front heaven and surrounded them. 
Abuyah said to them: ‘My masters, have you come to burn my house 
down?’ They said to him: ‘Heaven forbid. We were simply sitting and 
going through words of Torah—from the Pentateuch to the Prophets, and 
from the Prophets to the Writings. And the words were as joyous as on the 
day they were given at Sinai, and the flames licked at them as thy did at 
Sinai, for they were originally given at Sinai with fire: “And the mountain 
burned with fire to the heart of the heavens” (Deuteronomy 4:11).’ My 
father Abuyah said to them: ‘My masters, if such is the power of Torah, if 
this son of mine lives, I will dedicate him to Torah.’ Because his intentions 
were not for the sake of heaven, they did not endure in that man.” (JT, 
Hagigah 2, 5) 23 

When Abuyah, Elisha’s father, saw the Torah sages surrounded by fire 
that had descended from heaven, he told them that if this is the glory 
and power of Torah, he would dedicate the life of his newborn son 
Elisha to Torah study. The motivating force behind Elisha’s dedica¬ 
tion to Torah study from earliest childhood, eventually becoming one 
of the greatest sages of his generation, was the desire for glory. Indeed, 
he became a great and accomplished scholar—one of the few to enter 
the Orchard. The Orchard, however, could not tolerate him, and that 
is how he fell. According to the above text, Elisha did not become aher- 
other, but was born other and raised other. His rise paralleled that of 
Rabbi Akiva but, according to this legend, he was it seems, Rabbi 
Aldva’s “other”: Elisha was born into one of the wealthiest and noblest 
Jerusalem families. Akiva was born into extreme poverty, in a family 
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of converts, entirely without lineage. Elishah was drawn to the Torah 
through pride and the desire for glory. Aldva was noticed by Rachel 
for his modesty (“She saw that he was modest and excellent”) and was 
drawn to the Torah through love. 24 Both grew in their knowledge of the 
Torah, and both entered the Orchard of Love. 

Having entered the Orchard, Elisha encountered and angel named 
Metatron, who had been given leave to write down the merits of Israel, 
as an expression of God’s love for His people. Had Elisha met angels of 
burning fire, like the fire of the glory of the Torah that descended from 
heaven and surrounded the sages at his circumcision feast, he would have 
known that after all these years of immense dedication, he had achieved 
his goal. His terrible tragedy, however, was that instead of glory and 
power, he encountered something he could not understand: love. 

Rabbi Aldva emerges safely and here ends the basic story, as far as we 
are concerned. In other sources, however, as we have seen, after his care¬ 
ful entry into the Orchard and journey along its paths, to the celestial 
curtain, Rabbi Aldva ceases to be alone, and God Himself accompanies 
him in his ascent. Had we not seen these additional sources, we would 
have thought that Rabbi Aldva, like his colleagues, remained entirely 
alone, throughout his time in the Orchard, until he emerged in safety. 
Even the attention God pays to Rabbi Aldva, however, is not an expres¬ 
sion of divine presence in the Orchard, nor is it analogous to a human 
king welcoming someone into his garden, but rather a testimony to the 
deeds of this specific person, that he is “worthy to behold/make use of 
My glory”. Rabbi Aldva does not ignore the fact that his friends were 
not found worthy, as he was. One might even say that he bore a cer¬ 
tain responsibility for their entry, as they would appear to have received 
guidance from him on how to behave in the Orchard: “Rabbi Aldva 
said to them: ‘When you reach the stones of pure marble, do not say 
“Water water!” because it is written “He that tells lies shall not tarry in 
my sight” (Psalms 101:7).’” 25 It is as if he knew where their weak point 
lay. According to some of the sources, this arcane piece of advice about 
how to behave and what to beware when they came to the stones of pure 
marble, appears to have been the reason for their fall. One asked the 
nature of the water and died, while the other did not ask and was so dis¬ 
turbed by the question that he lost his mind. 26 

Rabbi Aldva attributed his unique spiritual achievement—entering and 
emerging safely from the esoteric Orchard—not to his genius and his 
vast knowledge of the Torah, but to his moral conduct: 
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He [Rabbi Akiva] said: “Not because I am greater than my fellows, rather 
the Rabbis taught in the Mishnah: ‘Your deeds will draw you near and 
your deeds will distance you’; and of this it is written (Song of Songs 1:4): 
‘The king has brought me into his chambers; we will be glad and rejoice in 
you.’” (Song of Songs Rabb ah 1,28) 

The perfection of knowledge cannot, in and of itself, provide the level 
of judgement and human qualities necessary to enter the Orchard. 
Although it may afford those who have attained it entry into the 
Orchard, it cannot assure that they will emerge safely from it. The per¬ 
fection of deeds complements the perfection of knowledge, and Rabbi 
Akiva, who was perfect both in knowledge and in deed, entered and 
emerged safely. He thereby rendered the unique spiritual plane to which 
he alone of all the sages ascended an attainable goal for all Jews. Anyone 
can have a share in the Orchard and all may approach it through their 
deeds: “Your deeds will draw you near and your deeds will distance you”. 

Rabbi Akiva notes that not only is he no greater than any of his fel¬ 
lows, but that he learned the principles that guide him from the teach¬ 
ings of those who came before him. The mishnah quoted in the midrash , 
can be found in the tractate Eduyot , and the words are those of Alcavya 
ben Mehalalel. As we have seen, when Rabbi Akiva encountered the very 
beautiful wife of the Roman governor “Turnusrufus”, he probably drew 
inspiration from another mishnah attributed to Alcavya ben Mehalalel, in 
Avot. 27 Here too it is worth reading the quoted passage in its original 
context. 

Alcavya ben Mehalalel testified to four things. They said to him: “Akavya, 
retract the four things that you would say, and we will make you Head of 
the Court for [all] Israel.” He said to them: “It would be better for me to 
be called a fool all my life, and not to be an evildoer before God for one 
moment. And let them not say, ‘For the sake of authority he retracted.’” 


At the hour of his death, he said to his son: “Son, retract the four things 
that I would say.” He said to him: “And why did you not retract them?” 
He said to him: “I heard from the many and they heard from the many. 
I upheld what I had heard and they upheld what they had heard. But 
you heard from one person and from the many. It is best to set aside the 
words of one person and embrace the words of the many.” He said to him: 
“Father, commend me to your friends.” He said to him: “I will not.” He 
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said to him: “Have you found some flaw in me?” He said to him: “No, 

your deeds will draw you near and your deeds will distance you." (Mishnah, 

Eduyot 5,6-7) 

Alcavya ben Mehalalel lived at the time of Hillel the Elder and took part 
in the initial stage of the process of “testimonies” (eduyot), aimed at 
restoring laws established by the first sages in the days of the Temple, 
but forgotten in difficult times. His disputes with the majority con¬ 
cerned the laws of menstrual impurity, skin afflictions and firstborn ani¬ 
mals, but were essentially disputes over the traditions received from the 
first sages in these matters. Alcavya and the other Rabbis appear to have 
heard different things. The Rabbis were embarrassed by the fact that the 
testimony of a scholar of Alcavya’s calibre differed from theirs, and they 
tried to change his mind by offering him a high position: Head of the 
Court (av belt din —vice-president of the Sanhedrin). Alcavya rejected the 
tempting offer, remaining faithful to what he had heard from his teach¬ 
ers. It is reported in the Mishnah that the dispute between Alcavya and 
the Rabbis intensified, and the Rabbis were considering the possibility of 
excommunicating him. 

Before his death, Alcavya summoned his son and instructed him not to 
continue his halakhic legacy in the four disputed matters, but to abandon 
his position and accept the views of the Rabbis. The son is shocked by 
his father’s words and asks him why he himself had not recanted? In his 
answer, Alcavya explains both why his integrity had prevented him from 
recanting, and why the very same integrity compelled him to instruct his 
son to “set aside the words of one person and embrace the words of the 
many”. 

At this point, the son asks his father to commend him to his col¬ 
leagues that they might further his career—now that, on his father’s 
instructions, he was no longer at odds with them. The son was in no way 
asking his father to compromise his principles. There was no reason for 
the son to pay the price for his father’s dispute with the Rabbis, particu¬ 
larly when his father had explicidy told him to abandon the dispute and 
accept their opinion. “I will not”, Alcavya tells his son. This is a difficult 
moment. The father is on his deathbed, and the son asks for his support, 
probably for the last time. For a moment he fears that he may not be 
worthy of such support, but the father reassures him, telling him that his 
professional success was entirely up to him: “Your deeds will draw you 
near and your deeds will distance you”. 
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Rabbi Akiva’s assertion, “not because I am greater than my fellows”, 
indeed shows that he feels responsible for his fellows, but also that he 
knows that their fall will not be due to a failure on his part to prepare 
them adequately in esoteric teachings; that what happens to them will 
not be the result of a lack of knowledge-wisdom. All three were among 
the greatest sages of their day, well-versed in the secrets of the Torah. 
Entering the Orchard of Love, however, and cautiously proceeding 
along its paths, demanded a high level of interpersonal morality and 
observance of the precepts associated with the principle of “Love your 
fellow as yourself’, with modesty. Just as Alcavya ben Mehalalel told his 
beloved son, Rabbi Akiva told his beloved friends and anyone else who 
wished to ascend to the Orchard: “Your deeds will draw you near and 
your deeds will distance you”. 

While many view the obstacle of knowledge and particularly esoteric 
knowledge as the greatest barrier to entering the Orchard, the legend 
teaches us that entrance is within the realm of reasonable possibility, but 
the question is not whether one may enter or who may enter, but how 
to enter in such a way as to emerge in safety as well. Love is the driv¬ 
ing force behind moral perfection, on which the perfection of deeds 
depends—whether those deeds occasioned by love of God, or those 
related to love of one’s fellow man. As we have seen in this chapter, it 
is no coincidence that this idea is associated with a verse from Song of 
Songs (1:4) that affirms that Rabbi Akiva’s way was paved with love. The 
way to the Orchard, the way to enter, the way to be inside, and the way 
out in safety, are all contingent upon previous love relationships—those 
that engender moral deeds. 

Scholars have long pointed out the centrality of Song of Songs in 
the Hekhalot and Merkavcih literature, and in the story of the four who 
entered the Orchard. 28 It is through the prism of this special connection 
between Song of Songs and the Orchard that I have sought to interpret 
the life and thought of Rabbi Akiva. 

In the Jerusalem Talmud, we find a midrash that recounts the oppo¬ 
site scenario: not the ascent of human beings to the secret Orchard, but 
God’s descent to the Orchard: 

“My beloved has gone down to his garden, to the beds of spice, to feed 
in the gardens, and to gather lilies” (Song of Songs 6:2). My beloved is 
the Holy One, blessed be He. Has gone down to his garden is this world. 

To the beds of spice is Israel. To feed in the gardens are the nations of 
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the world. And to gather lilies are the righteous whom he plucks from 
their midst. They taught a parable. To what can this be compared? To a 
king who had a son, who was exceedingly dear to him. What did the long 
do? He planted an orchard for him. When the son did his father’s will, 
he would scour the whole world and when he came upon some beautiful 
plant in the world, he would plant it in his orchard. And when he would 
make him angry, he would slash all of his plants. Thus, when Israel do His 
will, the Holy One, blessed be He, scours the whole world and when he 
comes upon some righteous man among the nations of the world, he takes 
him and joins him to Israel; such as Jethro and Rahab. And when they 
anger Hint, he plucks the righteous from their midst. (JT, Berakhot 2, 8) 

The Holy One, blessed be He, went down to his garden and planted an 
orchard for His dearest son. Thereafter, depending on the circumstances, 
He would go down to the orchard and continue to plant, or go down to 
the orchard and slash his plants. In the version of the story in Hekhalot 
Zutarti , we find that “Elisha ben Abuyah descended and slashed among 
the plants”. According to those who view the Orchard as a defined 
precinct—as one “enters” it and makes signs “on the entrances to 
heaven”—Elisha slashed among the plants after he had left the Orchard. 
The expression “slashed among the plants” is somewhat less appropriate 
to describe an action performed outside the garden, but that is not suffi¬ 
cient reason to dismiss this interpretation. Another reasonable interpreta¬ 
tion is suggested by the above passage from the Jerusalem Talmud: “Has 
gone down to his garden is the world”, and the plants are the righteous 
or—in Elisha’s case—the school children, who are blameless and excel 
at their Torah studies. Here too, in the parable, the orchard is not the 
whole world, but a specific place, among the gardens of the nations, in 
which the king planted an orchard for his beloved son. 29 The boundaries 
of the Orchard are thus determined by human behaviour. “When they 
do God’s will” and increase good in the world, the Orchard grows with 
them; and “when they anger Him”, the Orchard gradually disappears. 

We have seen this idea in another midnish-. “When the Holy One, 
blessed be He, created the first human, he took him to see all of the trees 
of the Garden of Eden, and said to him: ‘Behold my works, how beauti¬ 
ful and excellent they are; and all that I have created, I have created for 
you. Beware not to spoil and destroy my world, for if you have spoiled it, 
none will repair it after you.’” 30 The world is God’s, who created it for 
human. If it is spoiled, none will repair it after him. The parallel between 
the various orchard parables discussed here, and this midmsh , in which 
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God takes Adam to see all of the trees of the Garden of Eden, also brings 
to mind similar discussions, by commentators and scholars regarding the 
boundaries and location of the Garden of Eden. Was the Garden of Eden 
from which man was banished for his sin a defined precinct? The above 
midrash seems to imply that the Garden of Eden was the whole world, 
which can remain the Eden and can become Eden once again, or it can 
be spoiled and destroyed due to man’s actions. Man was not banished 
from Eden, but banished himself from Eden, fell from Eden as a result of 
his actions, and he can return to Eden. 

Is the significance of this parallel that the Orchard and the Garden of 
Eden are one and the same? There are similarities between the fate of 
Adam in the Garden of Eden, according to various commentaries, par¬ 
ticularly that of Maimonides 31 on the story of his fall, and the fate of 
those who entered the Orchard, and various commentaries on the story 
of their fall. A number of legends indeed link the Orchard to the Garden 
of Eden, and there is room for comparison and even a degree of com¬ 
monality. At the same time, however, there is also a very big gap, albeit 
not necessarily a contradiction, between the significance of the Orchard 
and that of the Garden of Eden. 

Rabbi Akiva entered die Orchard in safety and emerged in safety. His 
entry should not be seen as a particular event, but as a way of life. His 
journey to die Orchard began in die wilderness, in a land that had not 
been sown, in virgin soil that had never been cultivated, as he did not 
even know the letters of the alphabet: die shepherd whom Rachel recog¬ 
nised as modest and excellent, and with whom she set out on a journey 
of love. The chapters of this book, in which Rabbi Akiva’s philosophy of 
love is described, in fact represent the process of ascent to the Orchard, 
stage by stage, step by step. The effort required to rise upward, against 
the forces that pull us down, is immense, fraught with pitfalls and obsta¬ 
cles. And when, for a brief moment, we feel as if we are standing at the 
summit, we come crashing down to the very bottom. It is not only our 
ascents, however, but also our failures and falls, that contribute to bringing 
us closer and enabling us to enter in safety and to emerge in safety. There 
are many secrets associated with ascent to the Orchard and to safe pas¬ 
sage along its paths. One of these is that, as one ascends, one must never 
become addicted to the sense of height or breathe rarefied air. In any 
event, one should not think of the way down; although the ascent is real, 
it does not exist in one’s consciousness as such, in the sense of those who 
enter the Orchard seeing themselves as “sons of heaven [lit. of ascent]”. 32 
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Entry into the Orchard is not a journey to a distant land or a temporary 
visit, but a permanent abode—hence “I made more signs on the entrances 
to heaven than on die entrances to my own house”. 

Regarding God’s words to the angels, “Let this old man be, for he is 
worthy to make use of/behold My glory”, the Rabbis asked what text 
Rabbi Aldva was learning when he saw God’s glory, and whether he 
actually looked upon the divine presence. 33 In this spirit of these specula¬ 
tions, let imagine Rabbi Aldva walking along the paths of the Orchard, 
reading the following passage from Song of Songs, which is “holy of 
holies”, imbuing them with new meaning: 

A garden shut up is my sister, my bride; a spring shut up, a fountain sealed. 

Your pools are an orchard of pomegranates, with sweet fruits; henna with 
spikenard plants. 

Spikenard and saffron, calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of frankin¬ 
cense; myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices. 

You are a fountain of gardens, a well of living waters, and flowing streams 
from Lebanon. 

Awake, O north wind; and come, O south; blow upon my garden, that the 
spices thereof may flow out. Let my beloved come into his garden, and eat 
his sweet fruits. 

(Song of Songs 4:12-16) 

Agarden shut up , says the lover/God, is the Orchard, the gates of which 
are closed to those whose deeds have not yet brought them close, but it 
is open to you, my sister my bride. 

A spring shut up is the place of the “stones of pure marble”, which 
look like water—as it is written, “Water means Torah” 34 —but are not 
water. Rather, they are a fountain sealed and must therefore not be called 
water, as greatness in Torah is not sufficient to surmount this obstacle. 

The secret of the fountain sealed is that your pools , which look like 
water but are not water, are an orchard of pomegranates —full of mitzvof 5 ; 
the deeds that bring closer, in the sense of “Your deeds will draw you 
near”. And not merely the deeds, but the quality of the deeds, their 
development and maturation into sweet fruits. The mitzvot/ excellent 
fruits will be received like the scent of the Temple incense: henna with 
spikenard. 
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The Orchard, “an orchard of pomegranates”, is the plane on which 
the sage of love’s perfection in Torah and in deed receives expression. 
The perfection of Rabbi Aldva’s philosophy of love, which withstood 
the test of practical behaviour and enabled him to attain his unique and 
exalted place as one who entered in safety and emerged in safety, passed 
into the Orchard of Love. 
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